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FOREWORD 


In this last Volume of the Series, we have tried 
to select Gandhiji’s choicest writings and speeches on 
a variety of topics The first part of the Volume 
contains some of the important speeches delivered 
by Mahatma Gandhi on historic occasions The 
second part includes selections of his thoughts on 
philosophy, religion, culture, art, literature, science, 
economics, politics, sociology and education An 
attempt has been made to present Gandhiji’s views on 
different subjects under suitable chapters for the 
convenience of the reader To maintain uniformity, 
indirect narration has been changed to direct speech 
at a few places But for slight editing, the original 
texts have been faithfully adhered to. 

I do hope that this collection of speeches and 
writings will help the reader m understanding Gan- 
dhiji’s views on almost all important subjects which 
affect the lives of individuals, groups and nations 

Raj’ Bhavan 
Ahmedabad, 

October, 16-’6 8 Shnman Narayan 


in 
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Dandranarayan : God in the form of poor 
Dharma : religion; duty 
Dvaitism : doctrine of duality 
Ganja . narcotic from the flower of Indian hemp 
Goonda : hooligan 
Goondaism : hooliganism 
Guru : a teacher, a spiritual guide 
Hanjans : literally, the people of Hari, i.e. God; the 
name which Gandhiji gave to untouchables 
Hathayoga . a system of yoga in which the exercises of 
physical postures, poses and breathing are chiefly 
treated to discipline body and mind towards 
self-realization 

Hijarat : exodus or going away from one’s native land 
Himsa . violence 
Jam-i-Jam : universal provider 
Kalma : basic Muslim prayer 
Kalpadruma : a tree supposed to grant all desires 
Kamadhenu : the cow of plenty, supposed to fulfil all 
desires 

Kanyadana : giving away cf daughter in marriage 
Karma • action 

Khaddar , Khadi : hand-spun and hand-woven cloth 
Kisan . peasant 
Mahatma . a great soul 

Mantra : a sacred formula, a sacred text used for re- 
petition and meditation, a sacied incantation 
Moksha salvation; freedom from birth and death 
Mukii : salvation 
Kamaz : Muslim prayer 
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IX 


jYdt, J\ r cii not tins, not this 

Nirvana state of salvation, i c., of absolute bliss 
& calm according to Buddhist thought 
Mjamas rules; observances 
Pancha arbitrator 

Panchama one belonging to fifth caste, an outcaste 
Pancha) at village council consisting of five persons 
elected by the people 

Pancha) at Raj administration through Panchayat, 
i e the people 
Panah an outcaste 
Puma Swaraj complete independence 
Raj kingdom , administration 

Ramanama name of Rama — incarnation of God in 
Hindu religion, recitation of God’s name 
Rama Raj kingdom of Rama, beneficent rule 
Rtshi a seer 

Sadavrata a place where free meals are served 
Sadhana striving; practice, persistent effort 
Samadhi state of ecstasy 
Sat truth, that which exists 
Saty a truth 

Sat)agraha literally, holding on the truth, truth-force 
or soul-force 

Sat)agrahi one who practises Satyagraha 
Savarna belonging to one of the four castes 
Shastra a scripture 
Sthitaprajna * a man of steady wisdom 
Swadeshi literally of one’s own country, insistence on 
the use of goods made in one’s own country, 
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preferably hand-made and those too of the 
neighbours first 

Swaraj : self-government, home-rule, independence 
Syadvad : the doctrine of “Maybe” mjaina philoso- 
phy, an assertion of probability (m philosophy) 
Syadvadi a believer in Syadvad 
Tabligh : religious propaganda and conversion 
Tapas penance; religious austerity 
Tapasya . austerity, penance or asceticism 
Upamshadas : ancient philosophical writings of the 
Hindus 

Vaisknava : a devotee of Vishnu 
Varna : occupational division of Hindu society 
Varnadharma • duty enjoined by caste rules 
Varnashrama : four divisions of society according to 
occupations and of life into four stages, viz., 
student’s, householder’s, forest dweller’s and that 
of a recluse 

Vedas : scriptures of the Hindus 
Yajna : a sacrifice 

Yogi • one practising religious discipline, an ascetic 
Zemindar : a landlord 
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PART ONE 

[Some Famous Speeches] 



In my opinion the Sanski it text ^tr *^3. % *rjTT3. y 
?? means that one should speak the 

truth in gentle language One had better not speak 
it, if one cannot do so m a gentle way; meaning 
thereby that there is no truth in a man who cannot 
control his tongue. 

/yvAL 

, Young India, 17-9-25, p 318 




i 

BENARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY SPEECH 

( 4 - 2 - 1916 ) 

[Pandit Malaviya had invited Gandhyi to speak on the cca- 
sion of the opening of the Benaras Hindu University Lord 
Hardinge, tlie Viceroy, had come specially to lay the founda- 
tion-stone of the University To protect his life extra precautions 
were taken by the police They were omnipresent and all 
bouses along the route were guarded Benaras was, so to say, 
in a state of siege 

Eminent persons from all over India had come Many 
of them delivered addresses On February 4, 1916 it was Gan- 
dhiji’s turn to address the audience, mostly consisting of impres- 
sionable youths A galaxy of princes, bedecked and bejewelled, 
had occupied the dais The Maharaja of Darbhanga was in 
the chair. 

Gandhyi who was clad m a short, coarse dhoti 1 , Kathi- 
awadi cloak and turban rose to speak The police precautions 
and the luxury around him hurt him deeply Turning to the 
audience, Gandhyi said that he wanted to think audibly — speak 
without reserve ] 

I wish to tender my humble apology for the long 
delay that tool place before I was able to reach this 
place And you will readily accept the apology when 
I tell you that I am not responsible for the delay nor 
is any human agency responsible for it The fact is 
that I am like an animal on show, and my keepers 
m their overkmdness always manage to neglect a 
necessary chapter in this life, and, that is, pure 

1 A long piece of cloth worn as lower garment by men in 

India 
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accident. In this case, they did not provide for the 
series of accidents that happened to us— to me, keepers, 
and my carriers. Hence this delay. 

Friends, under the influence of the matchless 
eloquence of Mrs Besant who has just sat down, 
pray, do not believe that our University has become 
a finished product, and that all the young men who 
are to come to the University, that has yet to rise and 
come into existence, have also come and returned 
from it finished citizens of a great empire. Do not 
go away with any such impression, and if you, the 
student world to which my remarks are supposed to 
be addressed this evemng, consider for one moment 
that the spiritual life, for which this country is noted 
and for which this country has no rival, can be trans- 
mitted through the lip, pray, believe me, you are 
wrong. You will never be able merely through the 
lip, to give the message that India, I hope, will one 
day deliver to the world. I myself have been fed up 
with speeches and lectures. I except the lectures that 
have been delivered here during the last two days 
from this category, because they are necessary. But I 
do venture to suggest to you that we have now reached 
almost the end of our resources in speech-making; 
it is not enough that our ears are feasted, that our 
eyes are feasted, but it is necessary that our hearts have 
got to be touched and that our hands and feet have 
got to be moved. 

We have been told during the last two days 
how necessary it is, if we are to retain our hold 
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upon the simplicity of Indian diameter, that our 
hands and feet should move m unison will our hearts 
But this is only by wav of prcficc I wanted to say 
it is a matter of deep humiliation md shame foi us 
tint I am compelled this evening under the shadow 
of this great college, m this sicred city, to address < 
m\ countnmcn in a 1 mguage that is foreign to me. 

I know lint if I was appointed an examiner, to 
ex \minc all those \sho have been attending during 
these two days this senes of lectures, most of those 
who might be examined upon these lectures would 
ful And why 5 Because they ha\ c not been touched 
I was present at the sessions of the great Congress 
m the month of December. There was a much vaster 
audience, and will you believe me when I tell you 
that the only speeches that touched the huge audience 
in Bombay were the speeches that w r crc delivered in 
Hindustani 5 In Bombay, mind you, not in Benaras 
where everybody speaks Hindi But between the 
vcinaculais of die Bombay Presidency on the one hand 
and Hindi on the othci, no such great dividing Jmc 
exists as there docs between English and the sistci 
languages of India, and the Congress audience w r as 
better able to follow die spcakcis m Hindi I am 
hoping dial this University will see to it that the youths 
who come to it wall receive then instruction through 
the medium of dieir vernaculars Our language is die 
reflection of ourselves, and if you tell me that our 
languages arc too poor to express the best diought, 
then say that the sooner we arc wiped out of existence 
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the better for us. Is there a man who dreams that 
English can ever become the national language of 
India ? Why this handicap on the nation ? Just 
consider for one moment what an unequal race our 
lads have to run with every English lad. 

I had the privilege of a close conversation with 
some Poona professors. They assured me that eveiy 
Indian youth, because he reached his knowledge 
through the English language, lost at least six precious 
years of life. Multiply that by the number of students 
turned out by our schools and colleges, and find out 
for yourselves how many thousand years have been 
lost to the nation. The charge against us is that 
we have no initiative. How can we have any, if we 
are to devote the precious years of our life to the 
mastery of a foreign tongue? We fail in this attempt 
also. Was it possible for any speaker yesterday and 
today to impress his audience as was possible foi Mr 
Higginbotham ? It was not the fault of the previous 
speakers that they could not engage the audience. 
They had more than substance enough for us m their 
addresses. But their addresses could not go home 
to us. I have heard it said that after all it is English- 
educated India which is leading and which is doing 
all the things for the nation. It would be monstious 
if it were otherwise. The only education wc icccivc 
is English education. Surely wc must show some- 
thing for it. But suppose that wc had been receiving 
during the past fifty years education through our ver- 
naculars, what should wc have today? Wc should 
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have today a free India, we should have our educated 
men, not as if they were foreigners in their own land 
but speaking to the heart of the nation, they would 
be working amongst the poorest of the poor, and 
whatever they would have gamed during these fifty 
yeais would be a heritage for the nation Today 
even our wives are not the sharers m our best thought 
Look at Professor Bose and Professor Ray and their 
brilliant reseaiches Is it not a shame that their 
researches are not the common property of the masses ? 
Let us now turn to another subject 
The Congress has passed a resolution about self- 
government, and I have no doubt that the All-India 
Congress Committee and the Muslim League will do 
their duty and come forward with some tangible 
suggestions But I, for one, must frankly confess that 
I am not so much interested m what they will be 
able to produce as I am interested m anything that 
the student world is going to produce or the masses 
are going to produce No paper contribution will 
ever give us self-government No amount of speeches 
will ever make us fit for self-government It is only 
our conduct that will fit us for it And how are we 
trying to govern ourselves’’ 

I want to think audibly this evening I do not 
want to make a speech and if you find me this 
evening speaking without reserve, pray, consider that 
you are only sharing the thoughts of a man who 
allows himself to think audibly, and if you thmk that 
I seem to transgress the limits that courtesy imposes 
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upon me, pardon me for the liberty I may be taking. 
I visited the Vishwanath temple last evening, and as 
I was walking through those lanes, these were the 
thoughts that touched me. If a stranger dropped 
from above on to this great temple, and he had to 
consider what we as Hmdus were, would he not be 
justified in condemning us ? Is not this great temple 
a reflection of our own character 9 I speak feelingly, 
as a Hindu. Is it right that the lanes of our sacred 
temple should be as dirty as they are? The houses 
round about are built anyhow. The lanes are 
tortuous and narrow. If even our temples are not 
models of roominess and cleanliness, what can our 
self-government be 9 Shall our temples be abodes of 
holiness, cleanliness and peace as soon as the English 
have retired from India, either of their own pleasure 
or by compulsion, bag and baggage 9 

I entirely agree with the President of the Congress 
that before we think of self-government, we shall have 
to do the necessary plodding. In every city there arc 
two divisions, the cantonment and the city proper. 
The city mostly is a stinking den But we arc a 
people unused to city life. But if wc want city life, 
we cannot reproduce the easy-going hamlet life. It 
is not comforting to think that people walk about 
the streets of Indian Bombay under the perpetual fear 
of dwellers m the storeyed buildings spitting upon 
them. I do a great deal of railway travelling I observe 
the difficulty of third-class passengers But the railway 
administration is by no means to blame for all their 
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hard lot We do not know the elementary laws of 
cleanliness We spit anywhere on the carriage floor, 
irrespective of the thought that it is often used as 
sleeping space We do not trouble ourselves as to 
how we use it, the result is indescribable filth m the 
compartment The so-called better class passengers 
overawe their less fortunate brethren Among them 
X have seen the student world also; sometimes they 
behave no better They can speak English and they 
have worn Norfolk jackets and, therefore, claim 
the right to force their way in and command seating 
accommodation 

I have turned the searchlight all over, and as 
you have given me the privilege of speaking to you, 
I am laying my heart bare Surely we must set these 
things right in our progress towards self-government 
I now introduce you to another scene His Highness 
the Maharaja who presided yesterday over our 
deliberations spoke about the poverty of India Other 
speakers laid great stress upon it But what did we 
witness m the great panda 1 m which the foundation 
ceremony was performed by the Viceroy ? Certainly 
a most gorgeous show, an exhibition of jewellery, which 
made a splendid feast for the eyes of the greatest 
jeweller who chose to come from Paris I compare 
with the richly bedecked noble men the millions of 
the poor And I feel like saying to these noble men, 
“There is no salvation for India unless you strip 
yourselves of this jewellery and hold it in trust for 
your countrymen m India 55 I am sure it is not the 
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desire of the King-Emperor or Lord Hardmge that m 
order to show the truest loyalty to our King-Emperor, 
it is necessary for us to ransack our jewellery boxes 
and to appear bedecked from top to toe. I would 
undertake, at the peril of my life, to bring to you a 
message from King George himself that he expects 
nothing of the kmd. 

Sir, whenever I hear of a great palace rising in 
any great city of India, be it in British India or be 
it m India which is ruled by our great chiefs, I 
become jealous at once, and say, "Oh, it is the money 
that has come from the agriculturists ” Over seventv- 
five per cent of the population are agriculturists and 
Mr. Higginbotham told us last night in his own 
felicitous language, that they are the men who grow 
two blades of grass in the place of one. But theie 
cannot be much spirit of self-government about us, 
if we take av T ay or allow others to take away fiom 
them almost the whole of the results of their labour. 
Our salvation can only come through the f.irmci. 
Neither the lawyers, nor the doctors, noi the rich 
landlords are going to secure it. 

Now, last but not the least, it is my bounden 
duty to refer to what agitated our minds during 
these two or tliree da>s All of us have had m mn 
anxious moments while the Viceroy was going through 
the streets of Benaras. There were detcctn cs sta Hon- 
ed in many places Wc were horrified Wc aded 
ourselves, "Why this distrust?” Is it not better tint 
even Lord Hardmge should die than live a living 
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death ? But a representative of a mighty sovereign 
may not He might find it necessary even to live a 
living death But why was it necessary to impose 
these detectives on us ? We may foam, we may fret, 
we may icsent, but let us not forget that India of 
today in her impatience has produced an army of 
anarchists I myself am an anarchist, but of another 
type But there is a class of anarchists amongst us, 
and if I was able to reach this class, I would say to 
them that their anarchism has no room m India, if 
India is to conquer the conqueror It is a sign of 
fear If we trust and fear God, we shall have to 
fear no one, not the Maharajas, not the Viceroys, 
not the detectives, not even King George 

I honour the anarchist for his love of the country. 
I honour him for his bravery m being willing to 
die for his country, but I ash him — is killing honour- 
ble ? Is the dagger of an assassin a fit precursor of 
an honourable death ? I deny it There is no wairant 
for such methods m any scriptures If I foimd it 
necessary for the salvation of India that the English 
should retire, that they should be driven out, I would 
not hesitate to declare that they would have to go, 
and I hope I would be prepared to die m defence 
of that belief That would, in my opinion, be an 
honourable death The bomb-thrower creates secret 
plots, is afraid to come out into the open, and 
when caught pays the penalty of misdirected zeal 
I have been told, “Had we not done this, had 
some people not thrown bombs, we should never have 
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gained what we have got with reference to the parti- 
tion movement ” (Mrs Besant : ‘Please stop it.’) 
This was what I said m Bengal when Mr. Lyon presid- 
ed at the meeting. I think what I am saying is 
necessary. If I am told to stop I shall obey. (Turn- 
ing to the Chairman) I await your orders. If you con- 
sider that by my speaking as I am, I am not serving 
the country and the empire I shall certainly stop. 
(Cries of ‘Go on.’) (The Chairman : ‘Please, explain 
your object. 5 ) I am simply. . . (another interruption). 
My friends, please do not resent this interruption. 
If Mrs Besant this evening suggests that I should 
stop, she does so because she loves India so well, and 
she considers that I am erring m thinking audibly 
before you young men. But even so, I simply say 
this, that I want to purge India of this atmosphere of 
suspicion on either side, if we are to reach our goal; 
we should have an empire which is topic based upon 
mutual love and mutual trust. Is it not better that 
we talk under the shadow of this college than that we 
should be talking irresponsibly m our homes' 5 I 
consider that it is much better that we talk these 
things openly I have done so with excellent results 
before now' I know that there is nothing that the 
students arc not discussing. There is nothing that 
the students do not know. I am, therefore, turning the 
searchlight towards oursehes I hold the name of 
my country so dear to me that I exchange these 
thoughts with you, and submit to you that there is 
no room for anarchism in India Let us frankly and 
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openly say whatever we want to say to our rulers, 
and face the consequences if what we have to say 
does not please them But let us not abuse 

1 was talking the other day to a member of the 
much-abused Civil Service I have not very much m 
common with the members of that Service, but I 
could not help admiring the manner m which he was 
speaking to me He said “Mr Gandhi, do you for 
one moment suppose that all we, Civil Seivants, are 
a bad lot, that we want to oppress the people whom 
we have come to govern “No, 55 1 said. “Then if you 
get an opportunity put m a word for the much- 
abused Civil Service 55 And I am here to put m that 
word. Yes, many members of the Indian Civil Service 
are most decidedly overbearing, they are tyrannical, 
at times thoughtless. Many other adjectives may be 
used I grant all these things and I grant also that 
after having lived m India for a certain number of 
years some of them become somewhat degraded But 
what does that signify ? They were gentlemen before 
they came here, and if they have lost some of the 
moral fibre, it is a reflection upon ourselves 

Just think out for yourselves, if a man who was 
good yesterday has become bad after having come m 
contact with me, is he responsible that he has deterio- 
rated or am I ? The atmosphere of sycophancy and 
falsity that surrounds them on their coming to India 
demoralizes them, as it would many of us. It is well 
to take the blame sometimes If we are to receive 
self-government, we shall have to take it We shall 
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never be granted self-government. Look at the history 
of the British Empire and the British nation, freedom- 
loving as it is, it will not be a party to give freedom 
to a people who will not take it themselves. Learn 
your lesson if you wish to from the Boer War. Those 
who were enemies of that empire only a few years 
ago have now become friends. . . . 

(At this point there was an interruption and a move- 
ment on the platform to leave The speech, therefore, ended 
here abruptly ) 

Mahatma, pp 179-84, Edn 1960 


2 

STATEMENT IN THE GREAT TRIAL OF 1922 

(18-3-1922) 

[The historical trial of Mahatma Gandhi and Shri Shan- 
karlal Ghelabhai Banker, editor, and printer and publisher respe- 
ctively of Young India , on charges under Section 124 A of the 
Indian Penal Code, was held on Saturday, 18th March 1922, 
before Mr. G N Broomfield, ICS, District and Sessions Judge, 
Ahmedabad 

Sir J T Strangman, Advocate-General, with Rio Bahadur 
Girdharlal Uttamrara, Public Prosecutor of Ahmcdibid, 
appeared for the Crown Mr A C Wild, Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs, was also present Mahatma Gandhi and Shri 
Shankarlal Banker were undefended 

Among the members of the public who were present on 
the occasion were . Kasturba Gandhi, Sarojmi Naidu, Pandit 
M M Malavija, ShnN C Kclfar, Smt J. B Petit, and Smt 
Anasu>abahcn Sarabhai 
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The Judge, who took Ins scat at 12 noon, said that there 
v\as slight mistake in the charges framed, which he corrected 
The charges is ere then read out by the Registrar These charges 
were of "bringing or attempting to bring into hatred or conte- 
mpt or exciting or attempting to excite disaffection towards 
His Majesty's Government established by law in British India, 
and thereby committing offences punishable under Section 
124 k of the Indian Penal Code," the offences being in three 
articles published m Young Ind a of September 29 and December 
15 of 1921, and February 23 of 1922 The offending articles 
were then read out fust of them was, “ Tampering with 
Loyalty", and second, "The Puzzle and its Solution”, and 
the last was “ Shaking the Manes ” 

The Judge said that the law required that the charges should 
not only be read out but explained In this ease it would not 
be necessary for him to say much by way of explanation The 
charge in each ease was that of bringing or attempting to bring 
into hatred or contempt or exciting or attempting to excite 
disaffection towards His Majesty’s Government, established by 
law m Bnush India Both the accused were charged with the 
three offences under Section 124 A, contained m the articles 
read out, written by Mahatma Gandhi and printed by Shri 
Banker 

The charges having been read out, the Judge called upon 
the accused to plead to the charges He asked Gandhyi whe- 
ther he pleaded guilty or claimed to be tried 

Gandhiji said “I plead guilty to all the charges I observe 
that the King’s name has been omitted from the charge, and it 
has been properly omitted ” 

The Judge asked Shri Banker the same question and he 
too readily pleaded guilty 

The Judge wished to give his verdict immediately after 
Gandhiji had pleaded guilty, but Sir Strangman insisted that the 
procedure should be carried out in full The Advocate-General 
requested the Judge to take into account “ the occurrences in 
Bombay, Malabar and Chauri Ghaura, leading to rioting and 
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murder **. He admitted, indeed, that “ in these articles you 
find that non-violence is insisted upon as an item of the campa- 
ign and of the creed , 55 but he added “of what value is it to 
insist on non-violence, if incessantly you preach disaff ection to- 
wards the Government and hold it up as a treacherous Govern- 
ment, and if you openly and deliberately seek to instigate others 
to overthrow it? ” These were the circumstances which he asked 
the Judge to take mto account in passing sentence on the accused. 

As regards Shn Banker, the second accused, the offence was 
lesser He did the publication but did not write Sir Strong- 
man’s instructions were that Shn Banker was a man of means and 
he requested the court to impose a substantial fine in addition 
to such term of imprisonment as might be inflicted upon. 

Court Mr. Gandhi, do you wish to make any statement 
on the question of sentence ? 

Gandhiji : I would like to make a statement. 

Court . Could you give me in writing to put it on record ? 

Gandhiji . I shall give it as soon as I finish it 

Gandhyi then made the following oral statement followed 
by a written statement that he read ] 

Before I read this statement I would like to state 
that I entirely endorse the learned Advocate-General’s 
remarks m connection with my humble self. I think 
that he was entirely fair to me in all the statements 
that he has made, because ft is very true and I have 
no desire whatsoever to conceal from this court the 
fact that to preach disaffection towards the existing 
system of Government has become almost a passion 
with me, and the Advocate-General is cntircl) m the 
right when he says that my preaching of disaffection 
did not commence with my connection with Toting 
India but that it commenced much earlier, and m the 
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statement that I am about to read, it will be my 
painful duty to admit before this court that it com- 
menced much earlier than the period stated by the 
Advocate-General It is a painful duty with me 
but I have to discharge that duty knowing the res- 
ponsibility that rests upon my shoulders, and I wish 
to endorse all the blame that the learned Advocate- 
General has thrown on my shoulders in connection 
with the Bombay occurrences, Madras occurrences 
and the Ghaun Chaura occurrences Thinking over 
these things deeply and sleeping over them night after 
night, it is impossible for me to dissociate myself from 
the diabolical crimes of Chaun Chaura or the mad 
outrages of Bombay. He is qmte right when he says, 
that as a man of responsibility, a man having received 
a fair share of education, having had a fair share of 
experience of this world, I should have known the 
consequences of every one of my acts I know them. 
I knew that I was playing with fire I ran the risk 
and if I was set free I would still do the same I 
have felt it this morning that I would have failed m 
my duty, if I did not say what I said here just now. 

I wanted to avoid violence Non-violence is the 
first article of my faith. It is also the last article 
of my creed But I had to make my choice I had 
either to submit to a system which I considered had 
done an irreparable harm to my country, or incur 
the risk of the mad fury of my people bursting forth 
when they understood the truth from my bps I 
know that my people have sometimes gone mad I 

V.T-2 
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am deeply sorry for it and I am, therefore, here to 
submit not to a light penalty but to the highest 
penalty. I do not ask for mercy I do not plead 
any extenuating act. I am here, therefore, to invite 
and cheerfully submit to the highest penalty that can 
be inflicted upon me for what m law is a deliberate 
crime, and what appears to me to be the highest 
duty of a citizen. The only course open to you, 
the Judge, is, as I am going to say in my state- 
ment, either to resign your post, or inflict on me 
the severest penalty if you believe that the system 
and law you are assisting to administer are good for 
the people I do not expect that kind of conver- 
sion. But by the time I have finished with my 
statement you will have a glimpse of what is raging 
within my breast to run this maddest risk which a 
sane man can run. 

[He then read out the written statement ] 

I owe it perhaps to the Indian public and to the 
public in England, to placate which this prosecution is 
mainly taken up, that I should explain why fiom 
a staunch loyalist and co-operator, I have become an 
uncompromising disaflectionist and non-co-opcrator. 
To the court too I should say why I plead guilty to 
the charge of piomoling disaffection tow a ids the 
Government established by law m India 

My public life began m 1803 in South Africa m 
troubled weather My first contact w'lth British 
authority m that country was not of a happy ch. ure- 
ter I discovered that as a man and an Indian, I 
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had no rights More correctly I discovered that I 
had no rights as a man because I was an Indian 
But I was not baffled I thought that this treat- 
ment of Indians was an excrescence upon a system 
that was intrinsically and mainly good I gave the 
Government my voluntary and hearty co-operation, 
criticizing it freely where I felt it was faulty but 
never wishing its destruction 

Consequently when the existence of the Empire 
was threatened m 1899 by the Boer challenge, I 
offered my services to it, raised a volunteer ambul- 
ance corps and served at several actions that took 
place for the relief of Ladysmith Similarly m 1906, 
at the time of the Zulu ‘revolt 5 , I raised a stretcher- 
bearer party and served till the end of the ‘rebellion’. 
On both the occasions I received medals and was 
even mentioned in despatches For my work m South 
Africa I was given by Lord Hardinge a Kaisar-i-Hind 
gold medal When the war broke out m 1914 bet- 
ween England and Germany, I raised a volunteer 
ambulance corps m London, consisting of the then 
resident Indians m London, chiefly students Its 
work was acknowledged by the authorities to be 
valuable. Lastly, m India when a special appeal was 
made at the War Conference m Delhi m 1918 by 
Lord Chelmsford for recruits, I struggled at the cost 
of my health to raise a corps m Kheda, and the res- 
ponse was being made when the hostilities ceased and 
or dei s were received that no more recruits were wanted. 
In all these efforts at service, I was actuated by th& 
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belief that it was possible by such services to gain a 
status of full equality in the Empire for my countrymen. 

The first shock came in the shape of the Rowlatt 
Act— a law designed to rob the people of all real 
freedom. I felt called upon to lead an intensive 
agitation against it. Then followed the Punjab 
horrors beginning with the massacre at Jallianwala 
Bagh and culminating in crawling orders, public 
floggings and other indescribable humiliations I 
discovered too that the plighted word of the Prime 
Minister to the Musalmans of India regarding the 
integrity of Turkey and the holy places of Islam was 
not likely to be fulfilled. But m spite of the fore- 
bodings and the grave warnings of fnends, at the 
Amritsar Congress in 1919, I fought for co-operation 
and working of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, hop- 
ing that the Prime Minister would redeem lus promise 
to the Indian Musalmans, that the Punjab wound 
would be healed, and that the reforms, inadequate 
and unsatisfactory though they were, marked a new 
era of hope in the life of India. 

But all that hope was shattered. The Khil.ifat 
promise was not to be redeemed. The Punjab crime 
was whitewashed and most culprits went not only 
unpunished but remained in service, and some con- 
tinued to draw* pensions from the Indian revenue 
and in some cases were even rewarded. I c aw too that 
not only did the reforms not mark a change of heart, 
but they were only a method of further draining India 
of her wealth and of prolonging her anitude. 
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I came reluctantly to the conclusion that the 
British connection had made India more helpless 
than she ever was before, politically and economically 
A disarmed India has no power of resistance against 
any aggressor if she wanted to engage, in an armed 
conflict with him So much is this the case that 
some of our best men consider that India must take 
generations, before she can achieve Dominion Status 
She has become so poor that she has little power of 
resisting famines Before the British advent India 
spun and wove in her millions of cottages, just the 
supplement she needed for adding to her meagre 
agricultural resources This cottage industry, so 
vital for India’s existence, has been ruined by incre- 
dibly heartless and inhuman processes as described by 
English witnesses Little do town dwellers know how 
the semi-starved masses of India are slowly sinking 
to lifelessness Little do they know that their miserable 
comfort represents the brokerage they get for their 
work they do for the foreign exploiter, that the profits 
and the brokerage are sucked from the masses Little 
do they realize that the Government established by 
law in British India is carried on for this exploitation 
of the masses No sophistry, no jugglery m figures, 
can explain away the evidence that the skeletons m 
many villages present to the naked eye I have no 
doubt whatsoever that both England and the town 
dwellers of India will have to answer, if there is a 
God above, for this crime against humanity, which is 
perhaps unequalled in history The law itself m this 
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country has been used to serve the foreign exploiter. 
My unbiased examination of the Punjab Maitial Law 
cases has led me to believe that at least mnetj-fhc 
per cent of convictions were wholly bad. My ex- 
perience of political cases m India leads me to the 
conclusion , in nine out of every ten, the condemned 
men were totally innocent Their crime consisted in 
the love of their country. In mnety-nme cases out of 
hundred, justice has been denied to Indians as against 
Europeans m the courts of India. This is not an 
exaggerated picture. It is the experience of almost 
every Indian who has had anything to do with such 
cases. In my opinion, the administration of the 
law is thus prostituted, consciously or unconscious!}, 
for the benefit of the exploiter 

The greater misfortune is that the Englishmen 
and their Indian associates in the administration of 
the country do not know that they arc engaged m 
the crime I have attempted to describe. I am satisfied 
that many Englishmen and Indian officials honestly 
believe that they are administering one of the best 
systems devised m the world, and that India is mr l mg 
steady, though, slow progress They do not know , .t 
subtle but effective system of terrorism and an or- 
ganized display of force on the one hand, and the 
deprivation of all powers of retaliation or self-dch lice 
on the other, has emasculated die people and induced 
m them the habit of simulation. This awful h tbit 
has added to the ignorance and the sTf-dcaptmn <>f 
the ndministrat' .s. Section 124 A, under winch I 
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am happily charged, is perhaps the prince among the 
political sections of the Indian Penal Code designed 
to suppress the liberty of the citizen Affection cannot 
be manufactured or regulated by law If one has 
no affection for a person or system, one should be 
free to give the fullest expression to his disaffection, 
so long as he does not contemplate, promote, or in- 
cite to violence But the section under which Mr 
Banker and I are charged is one under which mere 
promotion of disaffection is a crime. I have studied 
some of the cases tried under it, I know that some of 
the most loved of India’s patriots have been convicted 
under it I consider it a privilege, therefore, to be 
charged under that section I have endeavoured to 
give in their briefest outline the reasons for my dis- 
affection I have no personal ill-will against any 
single administrator, much less can I have any dis- 
affection towards the King’s person But I hold it 
to be a virtue to be disaffected towards a Govern- 
ment which in its totality has done more harm to 
India than any previous system. India is less manly 
under the British rule than she ever was before 
Holding such a belief, I consider it to be a sin to 
have affection for the system And it has been a pre- 
cious privilege for me to be able to write what I have 
in the various articles tendered m evidence against me. 

In fact, I believe that I have rendered a service 
to India and England by showing in non-co-opera- 
tion the way out of the unnatural state m which both 
are living In my opinion, non-co-operation with evil 
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is as much a duty as is co-operation with good But 
in the past, non-co-operation has been deliberately 
expressed in violence to the evil-doer. I am 
endeavouring to show to my countrymen that violent 
non-co-operation only multiplies evil, and that as 
evil can only be sustained by violence, withdrawal 
of support of evil requires complete abstention from 
violence. Non-violence implies voluntary submis- 
sion to the penalty for non-co-operation with evil. I 
am here, therefore, to invite and submit cheerfully to 
the highest penalty that can be inflicted upon me 
for what in law is deliberate crime, and what appears 
to me to be the highest duty of a citizen. The only 
course open to you, the Judge and the assessors, is 
either to resign your posts and thus dissociate jour- 
selves from evil, if you feel that the law you are called 
upon to administer is an evil, and that m reality I 
am innocent, or to inflict on me the severest penalty, 
if you believe that the system and the law you arc 
assisting to admmister are good for the people of 
this country, and that my activity is, therefore, injurious 
to the common veal. 

Mahatma , Vol II, (1951) pp 129-33 
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ON THE EVE OF HISTORIC DANDI MARCH 

(11-3-1930) 

[On the 11 tli March 1930, the croud swelled to 10,000 
at the evening prayer held on the Sabarmati sands at 
Ahmedabad At the end, Gandhiji delivered a memorable 
speech on the eve of his historic march ] 

In all probability tins 'Will be my last speech to 
you. Even if the Government allow me to march 
tomorrow morning, this will be my last speech on the 
sacred banks of the Sabarmati Possibly these may be 
the last words of my life here 

I have already told you yesterday what I had to 
say. Today I shall confine myself to what you should 
do after my companions and I are arrested The 
programme of the march to Jalalpur must be fulfilled 
as originally settled The enlistment of the volunteers 
for this purpose should be confined to Gujarat only 
From what I have seen and heard during the last 
fortnight, I am inclined to believe that the stream of 
civil resisters will flow unbroken 

But let there be not a semblance of breach of 
peace even after all of us have been arrested We 
have resolved to utilize all our resources in the pur- 
suit of an exclusively non-violent struggle Let no 
one commit a wrong in anger This is my hope and 
prayer I wish these words of mine reached every 
nook and corner of the land My task shall be done 
if I perish and so do my comrades It wilbthen be 
for the Working Committee of the Congress to show 
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you the way and it will be up to you to follow its 
lead. So long as I have not reached Jalalpur. let 
nothing be done in contravention to the authority 
vested m me by the Congress. But once I am ai rested, 
the whole responsibility shifts to the Congress. 
No one who believes m non-violence, as a creed, 
need, therefore, sit still My compact with the Con- 
gress ends as soon as I am arrested. In that case 
there should be no slackness m the enrolment of 
volunteers Wherever possible, civil disobedience of 
salt laws should be started. These Jaws can be 
violated in three ways. It is an offence to manu- 
facture salt wherever there are facilities for doing so. 
The possession and sale of contraband salt, which in- 
cludes natural salt or salt earth, is also an offence. 
The purchasers of such salt will be equally guilt). 
To carry away the natural salt deposits on the sea- 
shore is likewise violation of law. So is the haw ling 
of such salt. In short, you may choose an) one or 
all of these devices to break the salt monopoh. 


Wc are, however, not to be content with this 
alone There is no ban by the Congress and wher- 
ever the local vvorlcrs have sclf-confidcncc otlu r '■un- 
able measures may be adopted I stress oah out 
condition, namely, let our pledge of truth . nd 
non-violence as the on I v means for the att unm-.M of 
Swiraj be f.uthfullv kept. For the rert, < ver on- 1 
a free hand But, that do-: not g.v- .• l-cen^r to 


all and sundry toenrr) on on then rr ;> »<» 
Whe-evcr there '-re lo-'l h ‘d-r, th'ur e-tar 


1- h?v. 
n v-M 
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be obeyed by the people. Where there are no leaders 
and only a handful of men have faith in the pro- 
gramme, they may do what they can, if they have 
enough self-confidence They have a right, nay it 
is their duty, to do so The history of the world is full 
of instances of men who rose to leadership, by sheer 
force of self-confidence, bravery and tenacity We 
too, if we sincerely aspire to Swaraj and are impatient 
to attain it, should have similar self-confidence Our 
ranks will swell and oui hearts strengthen, as the 
number of our arrests by the Government increases 
Much can be done xn many other ways besides 
these The Liquor and foreign cloth shops can be 
picketed We can refuse to pay taxes if we have the 
requisite strength The lawyers can give up prac- 
tice The public can boycott the law courts by 
refraining from litigation Government servants can 
resign their posts In the midst of the despair reign- 
ing all round people quake with fear of losing em- 
ployment Such men are unfit for Swaraj But why 
this despair ? The number of Government servants 
in the country does not exceed a few hundred 
thousand What about the rest? Where are they to 
go** Even free India will not be able to accommo- 
date a greater number of public servants A Collec- 
tor then will not need the number of seivants, he has 
got today He will be his own servant Our staiv- 
ing millions can by no means affoid this enormous 
expenditure If, therefore, we are sensible enough, 
let us bid good-bye to Government employment, no 
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matter if it is the post of a judge or a peon. Let all 
who are co-operating with the Government in one 
way or another, be it by paying taxes, keeping titles, 
or sending children to official schools, etc. withdraw 
their co-operation in all or as many ways as possible. 
Then there are women who can stand shoulder to 
shoulder with men m this struggle. 

You may take it as my will. It was the message 
that I desired to impart to you before starting on the 
march or for the jail. I wish that there should be no 
suspension or abandonment of the war that commences 
tomorrow morning or earlier, if I am arrested before 
that time. I shall eagerly await the news that ten 
batches are ready as soon as my batch is arrested. I 
believe there are men in India to complete the work 
begun by me. I have faith in the righteousness of 
our cause and the purity of our weapons. And 
where the means are clean, there God is undoubtedly 
present with His blessings. And where these three 
combine, there defeat is an impossibility. A SatjagraLi, 
whether free or incarcerated, is ever victorious He is 
vanquished only, when he forsakes truth and non- 
violence and turns a deaf car to the inner \<»c( If, 
therefore, there is such a thing as defeat for <\cn a 
Saljagrahi, lie alone is the came of it. God bh s >ou 
all and keep off all obstacles from the path m the 

struggle that begins tomo^rov,. 

Mshsi-s, Vo! irr (1932), pp 28-30 
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SPEECH AT THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

( 30 - 11 - 1931 ) 

[The following is the text of the speech that Mahatma 
Gandhi delivered at the plenary session of the Round Table 
Conference in London on November 30, 1931 ] 

Rule of Majority 

I do not think that anything that I can say this 
evening can possibly influence the decision of the 
Cabinet Probably the decision has been already taken. 
Matters of liberty of practically a whole Continent 
can hardly be decided by mere argumentation, or 
even negotiation Negotiation has its purpose and 
has its play, but only under certain conditions With- 
out those conditions negotiations are a fruitless task. 
But I do not want to go into all these matters I 
want as far as possible to confine myself within the 
four corners of the conditions that you, Prime Minis- 
ter, read to this Conference at its opening meeting. 
I would, therefore, first of all say a few words in con- 
nection with the Reports that have been submitted to 
this Conference You will find in these Reports that 
generally it has been stated that such and such is the 
opinion of a large majority, some, however, have ex- 
pressed an opinion to the contrary, and so on Parties 
who have dissented have not been stated I had heard 
when I was in India, and I was told when I came here, 
that no decision or decisions will be taken by the ordi- 
nary rule of majority, and I do not want to mention 
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this fact here by way of complaint that the Reports 
have been so framed as if the proceedings were 
governed by the test of majority. 

But it was necessary for me to mention this fact, 
because to most of these Reports you will find that 
there is a dissenting opinion, and m most of the cases 
that dissent unfortunately happens to belong to me. 
It was not a matter of joy to have to dissent from 
fellow delegates. But I felt that I could not truly re- 
present the Congress unless I notified that dissent. 

There is another thing which I want to bring 
to the notice of this Conference, namely, what is the 
meaning of the dissent of the Congress? I said at 
one of the preliminary meetings of the Federal Struc- 
ture Committee that the Congress claimed to represent 
over 85 per cent of the population of India, that is to 
say the dumb, toiling, semi-starved millions. But I 
went further, that the Congress claimed also, by nglit 
of service, to represent even the Princes, if they would 
pardon my putting forth that claim, and the landed 
gentry, and the educated class. I wish to repent that 
claim and I wish this evening to emphasise that chum. 
Congress Represents India 

All the other Parties at this meeting u\r< /nt 


sectional interests Congress alone claims to rrpn ant 
the whole of India and all mtcrtst, It n no common. 1 


organisation; it is a den i mined en< rnv of 
ism m art’ shape or fo-m Cor.rr/ ‘i hto 


tornrnun •(- 
no dr’tnc - 


lion o 


f race, coloim o extd, it', pl/t^m r >1. 


It mi) not dwav, has*, heed no to tt < < rr? d I do 
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not knots a single human oig.tnization that lives up 
to its ciccd Congiess has failed vciy often to my 
kitoss ledge It may hate filled moic often to the 
knowledge or its cntics But the worst critic will have 
to recognize, as it has been recognized, that the 
Indian National Congress is a daily growing organi- 
zation, that its message penetrates the lcmotcst 
ullage of India, that on gisen occasions the Congress 
has been able to demonstrate its influence over and 
among these masses who inhabit its 700,000 villages 

And yet, here I sec that the Congress is treated 
as one of the Parties I do not mind it, I do not 
rcgaid it a calamity foi die Congress, but I do rcgaid 
it as a calamity for the purpose of doing the woik 
for which we have gathered togcdici here I wish I 
could convince all die British public men, the British 
Ministers, diat die Congress is capable of delivering 
die goods The Congress is die only all-India wide 
national organization, bereft of any communal bias 
that it does represent all minorities which have lodged 
dieir claim — I hold unjustifiably — to represent 46 per 
cent of the population of India The Congress, I say, 
claims to represent all these mmoiitics. 

What a great diffeicncc it would be today if this 
claim on behalf of the Congress was recognized I 
feel that I have to state dns claim with some degree 
of emphasis on behalf of peace, for die sake of achiev- 
ing the purpose which is common to all of us, to you 
Englishmen who sit at this Table and to us the Indian 
men and women who also sit at this Table I say so 
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for this reason: Congress is a powerful organization: 
Congress is an organization which has been accused 
of running or desiring to run a parallel Govern- 
ment; and in a way I have endorsed the charge If 
you could understand the working of the Congress 
you would welcome an organization which could 1 un 
a parallel Government and show that it is possible 
for an organization, voluntary, without any force 
at its command, to run the machinery of Government 
even under adverse circumstances 

But no. Although you have invited the Congress, 
you distrustthe Congress. Although you have invited 
the Congress, you reject its claim to represent the 
whole of India. Of course it is possible at this end of 
the world to dispute that claim, and it is not pos- 
sible for me to prove this claim, but, all the same, if 
you find me asserting that claim, I do so because 
a tremendous responsibility rests upon my shoulders 
The Way of Negotiation 

The Congress represents the spirit of rebellion 
I know that the word ‘rebellion’ must not be whis- 
pered at a Conference which has been summoned 
in order to arrive at an agreed solution of India s 
troubles through negotiation. Spcalcr after spc-aler 
has got up and said that India should acinic her 
libcrtj through negotiation, b> argument, and tint 
it will be the greatest glory of Crc.it Britain if Great 
Britain ]i elds to Indn’s demands by argument. But 
the Congress does not hold quite tint mow. 'Ihr 
Congre-s has an alterrn u\ r which n ttr.pVv' «r*i to so n 
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The Old Way 

I heard several speakers — I have tried to follow 
every speaker with the utmost attention and with all 
the respect that I could possibly give to these speakers 
— saying what a dire calamity it would be if India 
was fired with the spirit of lawlessness, rebellion, 
terrorism and so on I do not pretend to have read 
history, but as a schoolboy I had to pass a paper m 
history also, and I read that the page of history is soil- 
ed red with the blood of those who have fought for 
freedom I do not know an instance m which nations 
have attained their own without having to go through 
an incredible measure of travail The dagger of the 
assassin, the poison bowl, the bullet of the rifleman, 
the spear and all these weapons and methods of des- 
truction have been up to now used by, what I consi- 
der, blind lovers of liberty and freedom. And the 
historian has not condemned them I hold no brief 
for the terrorists Mr. Ghuznavi brought m the terro- 
rists and he brought in the Calcutta Corporation 
I felt hurt when he mentioned an incident that took 
place at the Calcutta Corporation He forgot to men- 
tion that the Mayor of that Corporation made hand- 
some reparation for the error into which he himself 
was betrayed, and the error into winch the Calcutta 
Corporation was betrayed, through the instrumenta- 
lity of those members of the Corporation who were 
Congressmen. 

I hold no brief for Congressmen who directly or 
indirectly would encourage terrorism. As soon as 

V T -3 
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this incident was brought to the notice of the Con- 
gress the Congress set about putting it m order. It 
immediately called upon the Mayor of the Calcutta 
Corporation to give an account of what was done 
and the Mayor, the gentleman that he is, immediate- 
ly admitted his mistake and made all the reparauon 
that it was then legally possible to make. I must not 
detain this Assembly over this incident for any length 
of time. He mentioned also a verse which the chil- 
dren of the forty schools conducted b> the Calcutta 
Corporation arc supposed to hate recited. There 
were many other mis-statements m that speech which 
I could dwell upon, but I have no desire to do so 
It is only out of rcgaid for the great Calcutta Coipo- 
ration, and out of regard for truth, and on behalf of 
those who arc not here tonight to put m tlieir 
defence, that I mention these two glaring instances 
I do not for one moment belies c that this was taught 
m the Calcutta Corpomtion schools with the know- 
ledge of the Calcutta Corpomtion I do know tint 
in those terrible dass of last >car several thmrw writ 
done foi which wc have regret, fo winch v>e h'\o 
made reparation 

If our boss m Calcutta were taught tho.» wr v 
which Mr. Ghiwnaw Ins rccitrd, I arn her* to u ndr r 
an apology on their b* half, but I should vatit it 
proved that die hoys wm t -tight In tin -r 
masters of three sehoo’s with tin- l no a.hdr»' . ud ru- 


coaiagr mi ni of the C’o'por ttoo 
n,’.nn hue b:*n brought ague/ 
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without number, and times without number these 
charges have also been refuted, but if I have men- 
tioned these things at this juncture, it is again to show 
that for the sake of liberty people have fought, people 
have lost their lives, people have]} killed and have 
sought death at the hands of those whom they have 
sought to oust 
The New Way 

The Congress then comes upon the scene and 
devises a new method not known to history, namely, 
that of civil disobedience, and the Congress has been 
following up that method But again, I am up 
against a stone wall and I am told that that is a method 
that no Government in the world will tolerate Well, 
of course, the Government may not tolerate, no Gov- 
ernment has tolerated open rebellion No Govern- 
ment may tolerate civil disobedience, but Govern- 
ments have to succumb even to these forces, as the 
British Government has done before now, even as the 
great Dutch Government after eight years of trial 
had to yield to the logic of facts General Smuts, a 
brave General, a great statesman, and a very hard 
taskmaster also, but he himself recoiled with horror 
from even the contemplation of doing to death in- 
nocent men and women who were merely lighting 
for the preservation of their self-respect Things which 
he had vowed he would never yield in the year 
1908, reinforced as he was by General Botha, he had 
to do m the year 1914, after having tried these civil 
resisters through and through And m India, Lord 
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Chelmsford had to do the same thing: the Governor 
of Bombay had to do the same thing m Borsad and 
Bardoli. I suggest to you, Prime Minister, it is too 
late today to resist this, and it is this thmg Much 
weighs me down, this choice that lies befoic them, 
the parting of the ways probably. I shall hope against 
hope, I shall strain every nerve to achieve an 
honourable settlement for my country, if I can do so 
without having to put the millions of my country- 
men and countrywomen, and even children, through 
this ordeal of fire It can be a matter of no joy and 
comfort to me to lead them again to a fight of that 
character, but, if a further ordeal of fire has to be our 
lot, I shall approach that with the greatest jov and 
with the greatest consolation that I was doing what 
I felt to be right, the country was doing what it felt 
to be right, and the country wall have the additional 
satisfaction of knowing that it was not at least tal mg 
lives, it was giving lives: it was not making the Bri- 
tish people directly suffer, it was suffering Profes- 
sor Gilbert Munay told me — I shall nc\tr Co get 
that, I am paraphrasing his inimitable language— 
“Do you not consider foi one moment th-t w< Eng- 
lishmen do not suffer when thousands of v our tomiti)- 
men suffer, that wc arc so heartier?” I do not dunk 
so I do know that you will suffer but I want you 
to suffer because I want to touch your hr of , md 
when your hearts June been touched then vdi t«»ro" 
the psychological moment for negotiation Nrpun urn » 
fhe'-c always v ill be; arid if thr turn I h t ra curd 
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all these miles in order to enter upon negotiation, I 
thought that your countryman, Lord Irwm, had 
sufficiently tried us through his ordinances, that he 
had sufficient evidence that thousands of men and 
women of India and thousands of children had 
suffered, and that, ordinance or no ordinance, lathis 1 
or no lathis, nothing would avail to stem the tide 
that was onrushmg and to stem the passions that 
were rising in the breasts of the men and women of 
India who were thirsting for liberty 
The Price 

Whilst there is yet a little sand left in the glass, 
I want you to understand what this Congress stands 
for My life is at your disposal The lives of all the 
members of the Working Committee, the All-India 
Congress Committee, are at your disposal But re- 
member that you have at your disposal the lives of 
all these dumb millions I do not want to sacrifice 
those lives if I can possibly help it Therefore, please 
remember, that I will count no sacrifice too great 
if, by chance, I can pull through an honourable settle- 
ment You will find me always having the greatest 
spirit of compromise if I can but fire you with the 
spirit that is working in the Congress, namely, that 
India must have real liberty Call it by any name 
you like, a rose will smell as sweet by any other 
name, but it must be the rose of liberty that I want 
and not the artificial product. If your mind and the 
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Congress mind, the mind of this Conference and the 
mind of the British people, means the same thing by 
the same word, then yon will find the amplest 100 m 
for compromise, and you will find the Congress itself 
always in a compromising spirit. But so long as there 
is not that one mind, that one definition, not one 
implication for the same word that you and I and wc 
may be usmg, there is no compromise possible How 
can there be any compromise when we each one of us 
has a different definition for the same words that wc 
may be using It is impossible, Prime Mimstci, I 
want to suggest to you m all humility, that it is utterly 
impossible then to find a meeting groimd, to find a 
ground where you can apply the spirit to compromise. 
And I am very grieved to ha\c to say up to now I 
have not been able to discover a common definition 
for the terms that wc have been exchanging during 
all these weary weeks. 

Our Goal 

I was shown last week the Statute of \\ cstmimtrr 
by a sceptic, and he said, “Have >oti seen tin* 
definition of Dominion’” I read tin definition of 


“Dominion” and naturally I was not at all p- tpF ad 
or shocked to see that the woxd “Dominion” x n 
exhaustive!) defined and it had n f »t n g'*n r i * 1 <h fi* 
muon but a p'>rticulir dffimtio i It r, i'']i'’ *■ n! ih' 
word ‘Dominion’ sh 11 mebufi An (i di , S > uh 
Afric , Cm dt and oo on < riding v,rh f hr In h 
Free St. if I do riot think I noorrd Dp pt dojr 'lion 
he * id, “D > . o.i - : * h >t >o »r D a m 
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It did not make any impression upon me I do not 
mind what my Dominion means or what complete 
independence means In a way I was relieved 

I said, I am now relieved from having to quar- 
rel about the word ‘Dominion’, because I am out 
of it But I want complete independence, and even so, 
so many Englishmen have said, “Yes, you can have 
complete independence, but what is the meaning of 
complete independence and again we come to 
-different definitions. 

One of your great statesmen was debating with 
me, and said “Honestly I did not know that you 
meant this by complete independence ” He ought to 
have known but he did not know, and I shall tell 
you what he did not know When I said to him “I 
cannot be a partner in an Empire”, he said “Of 
course, that is logical ” I replied “But I want to 
become that It is not as if I shall be if I am com- 
pelled to, but I want to become a partner with Great 
Britain I want to become a partner with the English 
people, but I want to enjoy precisely the same liberty 
that your people enjoy, and I want to seek this part- 
nership not meiely for the benefit of India, and not 
merely for mutual benefit, I want to seek this part- 
nership in order that the great weight that is crushing 
the world to atoms may be lifted from its 
shoulders ” 

This took place ten or twelve days ago Strange 
as it may appear, I got a note from another English- 
man, whom also you know, and whom also vou 
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respect. Among many things, he wntes: “I behe\ e pro- 
foundly that the peace and happiness of mankind 
depend on our friendship”,* and, as if I would not 
understand that, he says: “Your people and mine” 
I must read to you what he also says: “And of all 
Indians you are the one that the real Englishman 
likes and understands ” 

He does not waste any words on flattciy, and 
I do not think he has intended this last expression 
to flatter me. It will not flatter me m the slightest 
degree. There are many things m this note which, if 
I could share them with you, would perhaps male 
you understand better the significance of this cvpics- 
sion, but let me tell you that when he writes this last 
sentence he does not mean me personally. I pcisonal- 
ly signify nothing, and I know' I v'ould mean nothing 
to any single Englishman; but I mean something to 
some Englishmen because I icpicsent a cause, be- 
cause I seek to represent a nation, a gieat organi- 
zation which has made itself felt. That is the rtason 
win he sa\s this 
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Our Weapon 

\ nation of 350 million people does not need 
the dagger of the ikviiiii, it does not need the poison 
bowl, it docs not need the swoid, the spcit ot the 
bullet It needs umplv a will of its own, m ibihtv 
to vv ‘no’, and tint muon is toda\ U ttiung to s-v 
'no' 

But wlm is it tint tint muon dots 5 To sum- 
nnis, or at dl, dismiss Englishmen 5 No Its mis- 
sion is tod n to convert Englishmen I do not want 
to ore d the bond between Engl ind md India, but 
1 do mt to tnnsfoim tint bond I wilt to tians- 
fo .n tint slncrv into complete, fitedom foi m\ 
countr . C dl it complete independence oi wh tt- 
cver %ou life, I will not qmriel about that word, and 
even though mv countrvmen ma\ dispute with me 
foi h *nng talen some other woid, I shall be able 
to bear down ill it opposition so long as the content of 
the word that vou mav suggest to me heirs the same 
meaning lienee, I have times without number to 
urge upon your mention that the safeguards that 
have been suggested arc complctclv unsatisfactoiy 
Tluv me not in the interests of India 
Financial Cramp 

Three c\pei ts from Federation of Commcice 
and Industry have, in then own wa>, each m his diffe- 
rent manner, told out of then expert cxpci icnccs how 
utterly impossible it is foi any body of responsible 
Ministers to tackle the pioblcm of administration 
when 30 pci cent of her resources aic mortgaged 
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irretrievably. Better than I could have show to you, 
they have show out of the amplitude of their know- 
ledge what these financial safeguards mean for India. 
These mean the complete cramping of India. They 
have discussed at this Table financial safeguards but 
that includes necessarily the question of Defence and 
the question of the Army. Yet while I say that the 
safeguards are unsatisfactory as they have been pre- 
sented, I have not hesitated to say, and I do not hesi- 
tate to repeat that the Congress is pledged to giving 
safeguards, endorsmg safeguards which may be 
demonstrated to be m the interests of India. 

At one of the sittings of the Federal Stiuctuic 
Committee I had no hesitation m amplifying the ad- 
mission and saying that those safeguards must be 
also of benefit to Great Britain. I do not want safe- 
guards winch arc merely beneficial to India and 
prejudicial to the real interests of Great Butrin 1 lie 
fancied mteiests of India will have to be sacrifired 


The fancied interests of Great Britain will li.no to b** 
sacrificed. The illegitimate interests of India will 
ha\e to be sacrificed The illegitimate int< re ■> •> of 
Great Bn tain will also base to be sacrifice el Ihr.r* -re, 

again I repeat, if v.t base the s'uiw m r J *r> j * * 

the same word, I will agree with Mr Ja* 4. i, ” fit 
Sr Tej Behadur Srp-u and oihn dt mre, <r >1 
speaker v, ho Imc spoilt at ihv, CM nr/* 

I will acre'* with tl err .41 tr *f 1 r ha t , . ’o , ! l 
t*ts Fbo.ir . re-ehed ' —b f 1 r w ‘ *'* 

; .it, but r.n f *' \ { r, my frr*, it f’ l >' > 
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not read the same words m the same light The im- 
plications of the safeguards of Mr Jayakar, I very 
much fear, are different from my implications, and the 
implications of Mr. Jayakar and myself are per- 
haps only different from the implications that Sir 
Samuel Hoare, for instance, has m mind, I do not 
know We have never really come to grips We have 
nevei got down to brass tacks, as you put it, and I 
am anxious — I have been pining — to come to real 
grips and to get down to brass tacks all these days 
and all these nights, and I have felt why are we not 
coming nearer and nearer together, and why are we 
wasting our time m eloquence, in oratory, in debat- 
ing, and m scoring points? Heaven knows, I have 
no desire to hear my own voice Heaven knows, I have 
no desire to take part in any debating I know that 
liberty is made of sterner stuff, and I know that the 
freedom of India is made of much sterner stuff We 
have problems that would baffle any statesman We 
have problems that other nations have not to tackle. 
But they do not baffle me, they cannot baffle those 
who have been brought up m the Indian climate 
Those problems are there with us Just as we have to 
tackle bubonic plague, we have to tackle the pro- 
blem of malaria We have to tackle, as you have not, 
the problem of snakes and scoipions, monkeys, 
tigers and lions We have to tackle these pioblems 
because we have been brought up under them 

They do not baffle us Somehow 01 other we have 
survived the ravages of these venomous reptiles and 
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various creatures. So also shall we survive our pro- 
blems and find a way out of those problems. But today 
you and we have come together at a Round Tabic 
and we want to find a common formula which will 
work. Please believe me that whilst I abate not a 
little of the claim that I have registered on behalf of 
the Congress, which I do not propose to repeat here, 
while I withdraw not one word of the speeches that 
I had to make at the Federal Structure Committee, I 
am here to compromise; I am here to consider evcr> 
formula that British ingenuity can prepare, every 
formula that the ingenuity of such constitutionalists 
as Mr. Sastri, Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Javakar, 
Mr. Jinn ah, Sir Muhammad Shall and a host of 
others can weave into being 
Mutual Trust 

I will not be baffled. I shall be here ns long as 
I am required because I do not want to revive civil 
disobedience I want to turn the truce that was 


arrived at in Delhi mto a permanent settlement But 
for heaven’s sake give me, a frail man 62 vr us 
a little bit of a chance. Find a little ctiim r hn bun 
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me otherwise is a broken reed I have no authority 
save what I derive from the Congress If you will work 
the Congress for all it is worth, then you will say 
good-bye to tenonsm; then you will not need terro- 
rism Today you have to fight the school of terro- 
usts which is there with your disciplined and orga- 
nized terrorism, because you will be blind to the facts 
or the writing on die wall. Will you not see the 
writing that diese terrorists are writing with dieir 
blood'* Will you not see that we do not want bread 
of wheat, but we want die bread of liberty, and 
widiout that liberty there are thousands today who 
are sworn not to give themselves peace or to give 
the country peace 

I urge you then to read that writing on the wall 
I ask you not to try the patience of a people known 
to be proverbially patient We speak of the mild 
Hindu, and the Musalman also by contact good or 
evil with the Hindu has himself become mild And 
the mention of the Musalman brings me to the 
baffling problem of minorities Believe me, that pro- 
blem exists here, and I repeat what I used to say in 
India — I have not forgotten those words — that with- 
out the problem of minorities being solved there 
is no Swaraj for India, there is no freedom for India. 
I know and I realize it; and yet I came here in the 
hope ‘perchance’ that I might be able to pull through 
a solution here. But I do not despair of some day or 
other finding a real and living solution m connection 
•with the minorities problem I repeat what I have 
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said elsewhere that so long as the wedge m the shape 
of foreign rule divides community from community 
and class from class, there will be no real living 
solution, there will be no living friendship between 
these communities. 

It will be after all and at best a paper solution 
But immediately you withdraw that wedge, the 
domestic ties, the domestic affections, the know ledge 
of common birth — do you suppose that all these will 
count for nothing? 

Were Hindus and Musalmans and Sikhs nlwavs 
at war with one another when theie w< s no BiiuJi 
rule, when there w r as no English face seen theie ? Wc 
have chapter and verse given to us by Hindu historians 
and by Musalman historians to say that we vac 
living in comparative peace even then. And Hin- 
dus and Musalmans in the villages arc not even tod.s\ 
quarrelling. In those days they were not known to 
quarrel at all The late Maulana Muhammad Ah 
often used to tell me, and he was hims' If t hit of 
an histonan He said* ‘If God’ — ‘Allah’ hr 

called out — ‘ghes me hfc, I propoa to v.m the 
history of Musalman rule m India, and that I will 
show, through documents that Briinh p'-oplr )n'< 
preserved, that Aurang^b was not «*o ulr , * I;r h. - 
been painted bv the Ihitrh IrsUri'n; thil f h r M f > *ul 
rule w.“ not so b.sd .•* it h is Irai hovn t»» u. m 


British hr toss * and * > e.n. And to hwe Hindu ; - 
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coeval with the British advent, and immediately this 
relationship, the unfortunate, artificial, unnatural 
relationship between Great Britain and India is trans- 
formed into a natural relationship, when it becomes, 
if it does become, a voluntary partnership to be given 
up, to be dissolved at the will of either party, when it 
becomes that you will find that Hindus, Musalmans, 
Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Christians, Un- 
touchables, will all live together as one man 

I do not intend to say much tonight about the 
Princes, but I should be wronging them and should 
be wronging the Congress if I did not register my 
claim, not with the Round Table Conference but 
with the Princes It is open to the Princes to give their 
terms on which they will join the Federation I have 
appealed to them to make the path easy for those 
who inhabit the other part of India, and therefore, 
I can only make these suggestions for their favour- 
able consideration, for their earnest consideration 
I think that if they accepted, no matter what they 
are, but some fundamental rights as the common 
property of all India, and if they accepted that posi- 
tion and allowed those rights 'to be tested by the 
Court, which will be again of their own creation, 
and if they introduced elements — only elements — of 
representation on behalf of their subjects, I think 
that they would have gone a long way to conciliate 
their subjects They would have gone a long way to 
show to the world and to show to the whole of India 
that they are also fired with a democratic spirit, that 
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they do not want to remain undiluted autocrats, but 
that they want to become constitutional monarchs 
even as King George of Great Britain is. 

An Autonomous Frontier Province 

Let India get what she is entitled to and is hat 
she can really take, but whatcicr she gets, and when- 
ever she gets it, let the Frontier Province get com- 
plete autonomy today. That Frontier will then be 
a standing demonstration to the whole of India, anti 
therefore, the whole vote of the Congress will be 
given m favour of the Frontier Province getting Pro- 
vincial Autonomy tomoirow'. Pi ime Minister, if sou 
can possibly get your Cabinet to endorse the pioposi- 
tion that from tomorrow the Frontier Pi ounce 
becomes a full-fledged autonomous province, I shall 
then ha\e a proper footing amongst the Fronttu 
tribes and comene them to my assistance when thorn 
over the border cast an cul eye on India. 

Thanks 

Last of all, my last is a picas mt tas! for me 
Tins is perhaps the last time timt I shill be M'fn; 
with you at negotiations. It is not that I "ant th. t. I 
want to sit at the same t iblc with you in your < ’o* 
sets and to negotiate and to plead with smi ano to i o 
down on bended I nets b"for* I tde do find o d 


and final plunge. 
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many circumstances over which neither you nor we 
may have i any control whatsoever. Then, let me 
perform this pleasant task of giving my thanks to all 
from Their Majesties down to the poorest men in the 
East End where I have taken up my habitation 

In that settlement, ' which represents the poor 
people of the East End of London, I have become 
one of them They have accepted me as a member, 
and as a favoured member of their family It will be 
one of the richest treasures that I shall carry with 
me Here, too, I have found nothing but courtesy 
and nothing but a genuine affection from all with 
whom I have come in touch. I have come m touch 
with so many Englishmen. It has been a priceless 
privilege to me. They have listened to what must 
have often appeared to them to be unpleasant, al- 
though it was true. Although I have often been 
obliged to say these things to them they have never 
shown the slightest impatience or irritation It is 
impossible for me to forget these things No matter 
what befalls me, no matter what the fortunes may 
be of this Round Table’ Conference, one thing I 
shall certainly carry "With me, that is, that from high 
to low I have found nothing but the utmost courtesy 
and the utmost affection I consider that it was well 
worth my paying this visit to England in order 
to find this human affection 

It has enhanced, it has deepened my irrepres- 
sible faith m human nature that although English- 
men and Englishwomen have been fed upon lies 
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that I see so often disfiguring your Press, that al- 
though in Lancashire, the Lancashire people had per- 
haps some reason for becoming irritated against 
me, I found no irritation and no resentment even 
in the operatives. The operatives, men and women, 
hugged me. They treated me as one of their own. I 
shall never forget that. 

I am carrying with me thousands upon thousands 
of English friendships. I do not know them but I 
read that affection in their eyes as early m the morn- 
ing I walk through your streets. All this hospitality, 
all this kindness will never be effaced from my 
memory, no matter what befalls my unhappy land. 

I thank you for your forbearance. 

The Nation's Voice (I9j 8), pp 74-83 
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whether I am the same man that I was in 1920, or 
whether L there has been any change m me You are 
right in asking that question. 

Let me, however, hasten to assurelthat I am 
the same Gandhi as I was m 1920. I have not 
changed m any fundamental respect. I attach the 
same importance to non-violence that I did then. If 
at all, my emphasis on it has grown stronger There 
is no real contradiction between the present resolution 
and my previous writings and utterances. 

Occasions like the present do not occur m 
everybody’s and but rarely m anybody’s life. I want 
you to know and feel that there is nothing but purest 
Ahimsa 1 in all that I am saying and doing today. 
The draft resolution of the Working Committee is 
based on Ahimsa, the contemplated struggle simi- 
larly has its roots m Ahimsa If, therefore, there is any 
among you who has lost faith in Ahimsa or is wearied 
of it, let him not vote for this resolution. 

Let me explain my position clearly. God has 
vouchsafed to me a priceless gift in the weapon of 
Ahimsa I and my Ahimsa are on our trial today If 
m the present crisis, when the earth is being scorched 
by the flames of Himsa 2 and crying for deliverance, 
I failed to make use of the God given talent, God 
will not forgive me and I shall be judged unworthy 
of the great gift. I must act now. I may not hesitate 

X. 

Kl-> 

5MS7 


1 Non-violence 

2 Violence 
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and merely look on, when Russia and China arc 
threatened. 


Ours is not a drive for power, but purely a non- 
violent fight for India’s independence. In a violent 
struggle, a successful general has been often known 
to effect a military coup and to set up a dictatorship. 
But under the Congress scheme of things, essential!} 
non-violent as it is, there can be no room for 
dictatorship. A non-violent soldier of freedom will 
covet nothing for himself, lie fights onl\ for the free- 
dom of his country. The Congress is unconcerned as 
to who wall rule, when freedom is attained. The 
power, when it comes, will belong to the people of 
India, and it will be for them to decide to whom it 
should be entrusted. May be that the rcm c will be 
placed in the hands of the Parsis, for instance — as I 
would love to see happen — or they m.iy be In tided 
to some others whose names arc not head m the 


Congress todav. It will not be for you then to object 
saving, “This communit} is mtcro>cop<c. Tint rmty 
did not play its due part in the freedom * r, it ,r 
wh> should it have all the power?” Ever * me *r 
inception the Congress ins Jcpt it elf rr^ie-nerH 
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does happen, it will be because God wanted to help 
us by crowning with success our silent, unremitting 
Sadhana 1 for the last twenty-two years 

I believe that in the history of the world, there 
has not been a more genuinely democratic struggle 
for freedom than ours I read Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion while I was in prison, and Pandit Jawaharlal 
has told me something about the Russian revolution. 
But it is my conviction that inasmuch as these 
struggles were fought with the weapon of violence 
they failed to realize the democratic ideal In the 
democracy which I have envisaged, a democracy 
established by non-violence, there will be equal 
freedom for all Everybody will be his own master. 
It is to join a struggle for such democracy that I 
invite you today Once you realize this you will for- 
get the differences between the Hmdus and Muslims, 
and think of yourselves as Indians only, engaged m 
the common struggle for independence 

Then, there is the question of your attitude 
towards the British I have noticed that there is 
hatred towards the British among the people The 
people say they are disgusted with their behaviour. 
The people make no distinction between British 
imperialism and the British people To them, the 
two are one This hatred would even make them wel- 
come the Japanese It is most dangerous It means 
that they will exchange one slavery for another We 


1 Discipline, practice, persistent effort 
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must get rid of this feeling. Our quarrel is not with 
the British people, we fight their imperialism. The 
proposal for the withdrawal of British pov cr did not 
come out of anger. It came to enable India to play 
its due part at the present critical juncture. It is not a 
happy position for a big country like India to be 
merely helping with money and material obtained 
willynilly from her while the United Nations arc 
conducting the v'ar. We cannot evoke the true spirit 
of sacrifice and valour, so long as we do not feel that 
it is our war, so long as v’c arc not free. I know the 
British Government will not be able to withhold 


freedom from us, when we have made enough self- 
sacrifice. Wc must, therefore, purge omsches of 
hatred. Speaking for m>sclf, I can sa\ that I h.nc 
never felt any hatred. As a matter of fact, I feel nn ,Jf 
to be a greater friend of the British now than twr 
before One reason is that they arc toda> m d» - 
tress My \crv friendship, therefore, demand, that 
I should try to save them front thur mistake. As I 
view the situation, thev are on the briril of an a In : 
It, therefore, becomes my dots to warn thun »>i 
their danger even though it ma\, f» r tht tim r Ivu.", 
anger them to the point of cutting oft tfw frumdiv 


hand that is str* tehed out to hrlp then' Prop < 
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n 

[Gandlnji’s "ddrcs 1 : before the A I C C *»t Bombay on 
3-8-M2 dclncrcd in Hindustani ] 

I congratulate sou on the j (.solution tliat vou 
hmejust passed 1 also congratulate the tlncc com- 
rades on the coinage thev have shown in picssing 
then amendments to a division, c\cn though they 
knew that thcic was an overwhelming mnjoiity in 
fa\our of the resolution, and I congratulate the 
thirteen fi lends who voted against the resolution 
In doing so, thev had nothing to be ashamed of 
Tor the last twenty years w'c have tned to learn not 
to lose courage even when we arc in a hopeless mrno- 
ntv and arc laughed at We have learned to hold on 
to our beliefs m the confidence that w T c arc in the 
right It helioses us to cultivate tins courage of con- 
viction, for it ennobles man and raises Ins moral sta- 
ture I was, therefore, glad to see that these friends 
had imbibed the principle which I have tried to fol- 
low for the last fifty years and more 

Having congratulated them on their couiagc, 
let me say that what they asked tins Committee to 
accept through their amendments was not the 
correct representation of the situation These friends 
ought to have pondered over the appeal made to 
them by the Maulana to withdraw their amend- 
ments, they should have carefully followed the expla- 
nations given by Jawaharlal Had they done so, 
it would have been clear to them tliat the right which 
they now want the Congress to concede has already 
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been conceded by the Congress. 

Time was when every Musalman claimed the 
whole of India as his motherland. During the \cnrs 
that the Ali brothers were with me, the assumption 
underlying all their talks and discussions was that 
India belonged as much to the Musalmans as to the 
Hmdus. I can testify to the fact that tins was their 
innermost conviction and not a mask; I Ined with 
them for years I spent da>s and nights m their com- 
pany. And I make bold to say that their utterances 
were the honest expression of their beliefs. I know 
there are some who say that I take things too rcachlv 
at their face value, that I am gullible I do not think 
I am such a simpleton, nor am I so gullible as these 
friends take me to be. But their cnticism docs not 
hurt me. I should prefer to be considered gullible 
rather than deceitful 


What these Communist friends pi oposed thiotigh 
their amendments is nothing new. It has hern re- 
peated fiom thousands of phtfVins 1 hotr *mi* 

of Musalmans have tokl me, lb it if Hindu- Mu bra 
question was to be solved s'lti'fano'dv, n irart b" 
do r, c in mv lifetime. I should In 1 fi t o-rer . t in ; 
but how can I agree to a p-op *’ 1 ’ bit a *.< * t '»* 
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that the Hindus in India, if they wished to live m 
peace and amity with the other communities, should 
assiduously cultivate the virtue of neigbbourlmess It 
did not matter, I felt, if I made no special effort to 
cultivate the friendship with Hmdus, but I must make 
friends with at least a few Musalmans. It was as 
counsel for a Musalman merchant that I went to 
South Africa. I made friends with other Musalmans 
there, even with the opponents of my client, and 
gamed a reputation for integrity and good faith I 
had among my friends and co-workers Muslims as 
well as Tarsis. I captured their hearts and when I 
left finally for India, I left them sad and shedding 
tears of grief at the separation. 

In India too I continued my efforts and left no 
stone unturned to achieve that unity It was my life- 
long aspiration for it that made me offer my fullest 
co-operation to the Musalmans in the Khilafat 
movement Muslims throughout the country accep- 
ted me as their true friend 

How then is it that I have now come to be re- 
garded as so evil and detestable ? Had I any axe to 
grind in supporting the Khilafat movement ? True, 
I did m my heart of hearts cherish a hope that it 
might enable me to save the cow. I am a worshipper 
of the cow I believe the cow and myself to be the 
creation of the same God, and I am prepared to 
sacufice my life in order to save the cow But, what- 
ever my philosophy of life and my ultimate hopes, 
I joined the movement in no spirit of bargain I 
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co-operated m the struggle for the Khilafat solch m 
order to discharge ra> obligation to m\ neighbour 
•v\ho, I saw, wts in distress. Tiie All brothers, had thev 
been alive toda>, would have testified to the truth 
of this assertion. And so would main others bear 
me out in that it was not a bargain on my pait for 
saving the cow. The cow' like the Ivhilrfat, stood on 
her own merits. As an honest man, a true neighbour 
and a faithful friend, it was incumbent on me 
to stand by the Mustlmnns in the hour of then trial. 

In those davs, I shocked the Hindus b\ 01111110 
with the Musalmans, though with the pnsstgc o r 
time they liavc now' got used to it Maulnna Ban to’d 
me, however, that though he would insist on having 
me as his guest, he would not allow me to dine With 
him, lest some dav he should be accused of a "in - 
ter motive. And so, whenever I had occasion to stay 
with him, he cilltd a Brahmana cook and m,< d> s/n- 
cial arrangements for separate cooling. IVargi 
Mill'd, his residence, vas an old- u hd strut unc 
vjth limited accommodation; >c*t lie (hecrftfiv bmc 
all hardships and carried out his ic'iolw from whuh 
I could not dislodge him. It wa* rhr 'pui' <>i 
courtesv, digmiv and nobthty th-t »rp»rc*d u> ut 
those d‘>". 'Ihf rr-'mbt *•■> o.‘ c id> 0 rnmir it, v.rdw.th 
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disappeared now? I should ash all Musalmans, in- 
cluding Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah, to recall those glo- 
nous days and to find out what has brought us to 
the present impasse Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah himself 
was at one time a Congressman If today the Con- 
gress has incurred his wrath, it is because the canker 
of suspicion has entered his heart May God bless 
him with long life, but when I am gone, he will rea- 
lize and admit that I had no designs on Musalmans 
and that I had never betrayed their interests 
Where is the escape for me, if I injure their cause or 
betray their interests' 1 My life is entirely at their 
disposal They are free to put an end to it, whenever 
they wish to do so Assaults have been made on my 
life m the past, but God has spared me till now, 
and the assailants have repented for their action 
But if someone were to shoot me in the belief that 
he was getting rid of a rascal, he would kill not the 
real Gandhi, but the one that appeared to him a 
rascal 

To those who have been indulging in a campaign 
of abuse and vilification I would say, "Islam enjoins 
you not to revile even an enemy. The Prophet trea- 
ted even enemies with kindness and tried to win them 
over by his fairness and generosity Are you follow- 
ers of that Islam or of any other ? If you are follow- 
ers of the true Islam, does it behove you to distrust 
the words of one who makes a public declaration of 
his faith? You may take it from me that one day 
you will regret the fact that you distrusted and killed 
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onr who was s turn am! devoted Inend of \ ours.” It 
cut 5 me to thr quick to sec that the more I appeal 
•md rite mote the Maulana impoi tunes, the more 
mtensc dot*, tin (ampiign of vilification grow. To 
me, these alnr.es are like bullets. They can kill me, 
even as a bullet Can put an end to my life You 
may kill me. That will not hurt me. But what of those 
who indulge in abusing? The} bung discredit to 
Islam. For the fan name o{ Islam, I appeal to you to 
icsot {his unceasing campaign of abuse and 
vilification. 

Meuhmn S tilth is being made a target for the 
filthiest abuse. Why ? Because he refuses to exert on 
tne the pressure of Ins friendship. He realizes that it 
is a misuse of friendship to seek to compel a fnend 
to accept as truth what he knows is an untruth 

To the Quaid-i-Azam I would say: ""Whatever 
is hue and valid in the claim foi Pakistan is already 
in your hands What is wrong and untenable is in 
nobod) \ gift, so that it can be made ovci to you. 
Even if someone were to succeed in imposing an un- 
tiuth on others, he would not be able to enjoy for 
long the fruits of such a cocicion. God dislikes pride 
and keeps aw a) fiom it. God would not tolerate a 
forcible imposition of an untruth” 

The Quaid-i-Azam says that he is compelled to 
say bittei things but that he cannot help givmg ex- 
picssion to his thoughts and his feelings Similarly 
I would say "I considci myself a friend of Musal- 
mans. Why should I then not give expression to the 
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things nearest to my heart, even at the cost of displeas- 
ing them 9 How can I conceal my innermost thoughts 
from them? I should congratulate the Quaid-i- 
Azam on his frankness m giving expression to his 
thoughts and feelings, even if they sound bitter to 
his hearers But even so why should the Musalmans 
sitting here be reviled, if they do not see eye to eye 
with him? If millions of Musalmans are with you 
c an you not afford to ignore the handful of Musal- 
mans who may appear to you to be misguided? 
Why should one with the following of several mil- 
lions be afraid of a majority community, or of the 
minority being swamped by the majority? How did 
the Prophet work among the Arabs and the Musal- 
mans? How did he propagate Islam? Did he say 
he would propagate Islam only when he commanded 
a majority? I appeal to you for the sake of Islam to 
ponder over what I say. There is neither fair play 
nor justice in saying that the Congress must accept 
a thing, even if it does not believe in it and even if 
it goes counter to principles it holds dear. 

Rajaji said "I do not believe in Pakistan. But 
Musalmans ask for it, Mr Jmnah asks foi it, and it 
lias become an obsession with them. Why not then 
say “yes” to them just now? The same Mr Jinnah 
will later on realize the disadvantages of Pakistan 
and will forgo the demand ” I said “It is not fair 
to accept as true a thing which I hold to be un- 
true, and ask others to do so m the belief that the 
demand will not be pressed when the time comes for 
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titling it finally. If I hold the demand to be just, I 
t.hmild concede it this veiy da). I should not agree 
to it meiely in oitlcr to placate Jtnnah Saheb. 
Man) friends have come and ashed me to agree to it 
for tin time being to placate Mr. Jinnah, disarm 
his suspicions and to see how he i tacts to it. But I 
cannot be paity to a course of action with a false 
piomise. At any rate, it is not my method.” 

Tiie Congiess has no sanction but the moral one 
foi eufoicmg its decisions It believes that true demo- 
ciacy can only be the outcome of non-violence. The 
stiuctuic of a world federation can be raised only on 
a foundation of non-violence, and violence will have 
to be totally abjured from world affairs. If tins is 
tiue, the solution of Hmdu-Mushm question, too, 
cannot be achieved by a icsoit to violence. If the 
Hindus tyianni7c over the Musalmans, with what 
face will they talk of a world federation? It is for 
the same reason that I do not believe m the possibility 
of establishing world peace through violence as the 
English and Amcncan statesmen propose to do. The 
Congress has agreed to submitting all the differences 
to an impartial international tribunal and to abide 
by its decisions If even this fairest of proposals is 
unacceptable, the only couise that remains open is 
that of the sw'ord, of violence. How can I persuade 
myself to agree to an impossibility ? To demand the 
vivisection of a living organism is to ask foi its very 
life It is a call to war The Congress cannot be party 
to such a fiatricidal war. Those Hindus who, like 
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Dr Moonjc and Shu Satarkni, believe m the doctrine 
of die sword seek to keep the Musalmans under 
Hindu domination I do not represent that section. 

I represent the Congress You want to kill the Con- 
gress which is the goose that lays golden eggs If }ou 
distrust the Congress, }ou may rest assured that thcic 
is to be pcipctual war between the Hindus and the 
Musalmans, and the country wall be doomed to 
continue warfare and bloodshed If such warfare is 
to be our lot, I shall not live to witness it 

It is for that i cason that I say to Jmnah Salicb, 
“You mav take it from me that whatever m your 
demand for Pakistan accords with considerations of 
justice and equity is lying in your pocket, whatever 
m the demand is contrary to justice and equity you 
can take only by the sword and in no other manner ” 
There is much m my heart that I would like to 
pour out before this assembly. One thing which was 
uppermost m my heart I have already dealt with 
You may take it from me that it is with me a matter 
of life and death If we Hindus and Musalmans 
mean to achieve a heart unity, without the slightest 
mental rcser\ation on the part of either, w r c must 
first umte in the effort to be free from the shackles of 
this cmpu e If Pakistan after all is to be a portion 
of India, what objection can there be for Musalmans 
against joining this struggle foi India’s freedom 7 
The Hindus and Musalmans must, therefore, unite in 
the first instance on the issue of fighting for freedom 
Jmnah Saheb dunks the war will last long I do not 
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agtcr with him. II tlx* war goes on for six months 
inou% how shall we be able to save China? 

I, there fore, want freedom immediately, this 
very night, before dawn, if it can be had. Freedom 
c tnnot now' wait for the realization of communal 
unity. If that unity is not achieved, sacnficcs neces- 
sity for it will have to be much greater than w'ould 
have otherwise sufficed. But the Congtess must wan 
freedom 01 be wiped out m the effort. And forget not 
that the fieedom w'luch the Congress is struggling 
to achieve will not be lot the Congressmen alone 
but for all the foay crorcs of the Indian people 
Congressmen must lor cvci lemain humble sen ants 
of the people. 

The Qua ld-i- Azam has said that the Muslim 
League is pi epar cd to take over the rule from jhe 
Britishcis if they arc prepared to hand it over to the 
Muslim League, foi the Bntish took over the empire 
from the hands of the Muslims. This, however, will 
be Muslim Raj The offer made by Maulana Saheb 
and by me does not imply establishment of Muslim 
Raj or Muslim domination. The Congress does not 
believe in the domination of any gi oup 01 any 
community It believes m demociacy which includes 
in its orbit Muslims, Hindus, Chnstians, Parsis, 
Jews — every one of the communities inhabiting this 
vast country If Muslim Raj is inevitable, then let it 
be; but how can we give it the stamp of our assent ? 
How can we agree to the domination of one commu- 
nity over the otheis 11 
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Millions of Musalmans m this country come from 
Hindu stock How can their homeland be any other 
than India? My eldest son embraced Islam some years 
back. What would his homeland be— Porbandar or 
the Punjab ? I ask the Musalmans . “If India is not 
your homeland, what other country do you belong 
to? In what separate homeland would you put my 
son who embraced Islam?” His mother wrote him a 
letter after his conversion, asking him if he had on 
embracing Islam given up drinking which Islam for- 
bids to its followers To those who gloated over the 
conversion, she wrote to say “I do not mmd his 
becoming a Musalman, so much as his drinking Will 
you, as pious Musalmans, tolerate his drinking even 
after his conversion ? He has reduced himself to the 
state of a rake by drinking If you are going to make 
a man of him again, his conversion will have been 
turned to good account You will, therefore, please 
see that he as a Musalman abjures wine and woman 
If that change does not come about, his conversion 
goes in vam and our non-co-operation with him will 
have to continue.” 

India is without doubt the homeland of all the 
Musalmans inhabiting this country. Every Musal- 
man should therefore co-operate in the fight for 
India’s freedom The Congress does not belong to 
any one class or community, it belongs to the whole 
nation It is open to Musalmans to take possession 
of the Congress They can, if they like, swamp 
the Congress by their numbers, and can steer it along 
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the (must which appeals to them The Congress is 
fighting not on behalf of the Hindus but on behalf 
o{ the whole nation, including the minorities. It 
would hurt me to hear of ;t single instance of a Musal- 
m oi being Killed by a Congiessman. In the coming 
1 1 solution, Congi essmen will sacnficc their lives in 
oidci to pi meet the Musalman against a Hindu’s 
attack and vice ensa. It is a prut of their creed, 
and is one of the essentials of non-\ igIciicc. You will 
be expected on occasions like these not to lose your 
heads Eveij Congiessman, whether a Hindu or a 
Musdman, owes tins duty to the oigamzation to 
which he belongs The Musalman who will act in this 
mnnnu will lender a service to Islam Mutual trust 
is essential for success m the final nation-wide stiuggle 
that is to come 

I have said that much greater sacnficc will have 
to be made this time m the wake of our struggle 
because of the opposition fiom the Muslim League 
and fiom Englishmen You has e seen the secret cir- 
cular issued by Sn Fiedcuck Puckle. It is a suicidal 
couisc that he has taken. It con tarns an open incite- 
ment to organizations which ciop up like mushrooms 
to combine to fight the Congress We have thus to 
deal with an empire whose ways aie crooked. Ours 
is a straight path which we can tread even with our 
eyes closed. That is the beauty of Satyagraha. 

In Satyagraha, there is no place for fraud or false- 
hood, or any kind of untruth. Fraud and untruth 
today axe stalking the woild. I cannot be a helpless 
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witness to such a situation I have travelled all 
over India as perhaps nobody m the present age has 
The voiceless millions of the land saw in me their 
friend and representative, and I identified myself with 
them to an extent it was possible for a human being 
to do I saw trust in their eyes, which I now want 
to turn to good account m fighting this empire up- 
held on untruth and violence However gigantic the 
preparations that the empire has made, we must get 
out of its clutches How can I remain silent at this 
supreme hour and hide my light under the bushel ? 
Shall I ask the Japanese to tarry awhile ? If today I 
sit quiet and inactive, God will take me to task for 
not using up the treasure He had given me, m the 
midst of the conflagration that is enveloping the whole 
world Had the condition been different, I should 
have asked you to wait yet awhile But the situation 
now has become intolerable, and the Congress has 
no other course left for it 

Nevertheless, the actual struggle does not com- 
mence this moment You have only placed all your 
powers m my hands I will now wait upon the 
Viceroy and plead with him for the acceptance of 
the Congress demand That process is likely to take 
two or three weeks What would you do m the 
meanwhile ? What is the programme, for the interval, 
m which all can participate’’ As you know, the 
spinning wheel is the first thing that occurs to me 
I made the same answer to the Maulana He would 
have none of it, though he understood its import 
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I act. The fourtcc nfold constructive piogrammc is, 
oi* conisc, then, for you to cariy out What more 
should you do? I will tell you. Every one of you 
should, fimn this moment onwards, considc; yourself 
a fict man 01 woman, and act ns if you are free and 
are no longer under the heel of this impciiuhsm 

It is not a make-believe that I am suggesting to 
you. It is the \ery essence of freedom The bond 
of the sla\e is snapped the moment he considers him- 
self to be a li ec being He will plainly tell the master: 
*T was your bondslave till tins moment, but I am a 
slave no longer. You may kill me if you like, but 
if you keep me alive, I wish to tell \'ou that if you 
i dense me from the bondage, of your own accord, 

I will ask foi nothing more from you. You used to 
feed and clothe me, though I could have provided food 
and clothing for myself by’ my labour. I hitherto 
depended on you instead of on God, for food and 
raiment. But God has now inspired me with an 
urge for ficcdom and I am today a free man, and 
will no longer depend on you 55 

You may take it from me that I am not going 
to strike a bargain with the Viceroy for ministries 
and the like. I am not going to he satisfied with 
anything short of complete freedom. May be, he wall 
propose the abolition of salt tax, the drink evil, etc. 
.But I will say, "Nothing less than freedom.” 

Here is a mantra,' a short one, that I give you. 
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You may imprint it on your hearts and let every 
breath of yours give expression to it The mantra is 
‘Do or Die’ We shall either free India or die m the 
attempt, we shall not live to see the perpetuation of 
our slavery Every true Congressman or woman will 
join the struggle with an inflexible determination not 
to remain alive to see the country m bondage and 
slavery Let that be your pledge Keep jails out of 
your consideration If the Government keep me 
free, I will spare you the trouble of filling the jails 
I will not put on the Government the strain of main- 
taining a large number of prisoners at a time, when 
it is in trouble Let every man and woman live 
every moment of his or her life hereafter in the 
consciousness that he or she eats or lives for achiev- 
ing freedom and will die, if need be, to attain that 
goal Take a pledge, with God and your own con- 
science as witness, that you will no longer rest till 
freedom is achieved and will be prepared to lay down 
your lives in the attempt to achieve it He who loses 
his life will gam it, he who will seek to save it shall 
lose it Freedom is not for the coward or the faint- 
hearted 

A word to the journalists I congratulate you on 
the support you have hitherto given to the national 
demand I know the restrictions and handicaps 
under which you have to labour But I would now 
ask you to snap the chains that bind you It should 
be the proud privilege of the newspapers to lead and 
set an example in laying down one’s life for freedom 
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You have the pen which the Government can’t sup- 
P tc<!< ‘ I know you have laige properties in the form 
oi punting pi esses, etc., and you would beafiaid lest 
the Government should attach them I do not ash 
you to invite an attachment of the printing-press 
voluntanly. For myself, I would not suppress my 
pen, even if the pi css was to be attached. As you 
know my pi css was attached m the past and returned 
latci on. But I do not ash fiom you that final sacri- 
fice. I suggest a middle way. You should now svind 
up youi standing committee, and you may declare 
that you will give up wilting under the present restric- 
tions and take up the pen only when India has w r on 
her freedom. You miy tell Sir Frcdcnck Puckle that 
he can’t expect from you a command perfoimance, 
that Ins pi css notes aic full of untiuth, and that you 
will refuse to publish them You will openly declare 
that you are wholeheartedly with the Congress If 
you do this, you will have changed the atmosphere 
before the fight actually begins. 

From the Princes I ask with all respect due to 
them a very small thing I am a well-wisher of the 
Pnnees I was born m a State My grandfather 
refused to salute with his right hand any Prince other 
than his ow r n. But he did not say to the Prince, as 
I feel he ought to have said, that even his own master 
could not compel him, his minister, to act against 
his conscience. I have eaten the Prince s salt and I 
would not be false to it As a faithful servant, it is 
my duty to warn the Princes that if they will act 
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while I am still alive, the Princes may come to occupy 
an honourable place in free India In Jawaharlal’s 
scheme of free India, no privileges or the privileged 
classes have a place Jawaharlal considers all property 
to be State-owned He wants planned economy He 
wants to reconstruct India according to plan He 
likes to fly, I do not. I have kept a place for the 
Princes and the Zamvidan 1 in India that I envisage 
I would ask the Princes in all humility to enjoy 
through renunciation The Princes may renounce 
ownership over their properties and become their 
trustees in the true sense of the term I visualize 
God m the assemblage of people The Princes may 
say to their people “You are the owners and masters 
of the State and we are your servants ” I would ask 
the Princes to become servants of the people and 
render to them an account of their own services The 
empire too bestows power on the Princes, but they 
should prefer to derive power from their own people; 
and if they want to indulge in some innocent pleasures, 
they may seek to do so as servants of the people I 
do not want the Princes to live as paupers But I 
would ask them “Do you want to remain slaves 
for all time? Why should you, instead of paying 
homage to a foreign power, not accept the sovereignty 
of your own people You may write to the Political 
Department “The people are now awake How are 
we to withstand an avalanche before which even the 
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huge empnes me ciumblmg? We, theiefoic, shall 
belong to the people from today ontvaids Wc shall 
sink or swim with them.” Believe me, there is nothing 
unconstitutional in the corn sc I am suggesting. There 
aic, so f.n as I know, no ticatics enabling the empire 
to coeice the Piinccs. The people of the States will 
also declare th.it though they arc the Princes’ subjects, 
they me part of the Indian nation and that they will 
accept the leadciship of the Pimces, if the latter cast 
then lot with the people but not otherwise If this 
decimation cm ages the Piinccs and they choose to 
kill the people, the latter wall meet death bravely and 
unflinchingly', but wall not go back on their word. 

Nothing, Iiowcvci, should be done secretly This 
is an open rebellion In this struggle secrecy is a 
sin A fi cc man would not engage in a secret move- 
ment. It is likely that when you gam ficedom you 
will have a G I D. of youx ovm, m spite of my advice 
to thecontraiy. Butin the present struggle, we have 
to work openly and to receive bullets on our chest, 
without taking to heels. 

I have a word to say to Government servants 
also They may not, if they like, resign their posts 
yet. The late Justice Ranade did not resign his post, 
but he openly' declared that he belonged to the Con- 
gress He said to the Government that though he 
was a judge, he was a Congressman and would openly 
attend the sessions of the Congress, but that at the 
same time he would not let his political views warp 
his impartiality on the bench He held Social Reform 
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Conference in the very Pandal 1 of the Congress I 
would ask all the Government servants to follow in 
the footsteps of Ranade and to declare their allegiance 
to the Congress as an answer to the secret circular 
issued by Sir Frederick Puckle 

This is all that I ask of you just now I will 
now write to the Viceroy You will be able to read 
the correspondence not just now but when I publish 
it with the Viceroy’s consent But you are fiee to 
aver that you support the demand to be put forth 
m my letter A judge came to me and said “We 
get secret circulars from high quarters What are 
we to do ? ” I replied, “If I were in your place, I 
would ignore the circulars You may openly say to 
the Government ‘I have received your secret circular 
I am, however, with the Congress Though I serve 
the Government for my livelihood, I am not going to 
obey these secret circulars or to employ underhand 
methods ’ ” 

Soldiers too are covered by the present pro- 
gramme I do not ask them just now to resign their 
posts and to leave the army The soldiers come to me, 
Jawaharlal and the Maulana and say “We are wholly 
with you We are tired of the Governmental tyranny ” 
To these soliders I would say You may say to the 
Government, “Our hearts are with the Congress We 
are not going to leave our posts We will serve you 
so long as we receive your salaries We will obey your 
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just outers, but will refuse to fire on our own people ” 

To those who lack the courage to do this much 
I have nothing to say. They will go their own way. 
But if you can do this much, you may take it from 
me that the whole atmosphere will be electrified 
Let the Government then showci bombs, if they like 
But no powci on caith will then be able to keep you 
in bondage any longer. 

If the students want to jom the struggle only to 
go back to then studies after a %\hilc, I would not 
invite them to it. For the present, liowevei, till the 
time that I fiamc a progiammc for the struggle. I 
would ask the students to say to their professors 
“We belong to the Congress Do you belong to Con- 
gicss, or to the Government'* If you belong to the 
Congiess, you need not vacate your posts. You will 
remain at your posts but teach us and lead us unto 
freedom” In all fights for freedom, the world over, 
the students have made very large contributions 

If in the intei val that is left to us before the actual 
fight begins, you do even the little I have suggested to 
you, you will have changed the atmosphere and 
will have prepared the ground for the next step. 

There is much I should yet like to say. But my 
heart is heavy. I have already taken up much of 
your time. I have yet to say a few words m English 
also. I thank you for the patience and attention with 
which you have listened to me even at this late hour 
It is just what true soldiers would do. For the 
last twenty-two years, I have controlled my speech 
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and pen and have stored up my energy. He is a 
true Brahmachan 1 who does not fritter away his energy 
He will, therefore, always control his speech That 
has been my conscious effort all these years But 
today the occasion has come when I had to un- 
burden my heart before you I have done so, even 
though it meant putting a strain on your patience, 
and I do not regret having done it I have given 
you my message and through you I have delivered it 
to the whole of India 

III 

[The following is the concluding portion of Gandhyi’s 
speech before the A I G G at Bombay on 8-8-’42 which was 
delivered m English ] 

I have taken such an inordinately long time over 
pounng out, what was agitating my soul, to those 
whom I had just now the privilege of serving I have 
been called their leader or, in the military language, 
their commander. But I do not look at my position 
m that light I have no weapon but love to wield my 
authority over any one I do spoit a stick which you 
can break into bits without the slightest exertion. It 
is simply my staff with the help of which I walk 
Such a cripple is not elated, when he has been called 
upon to bear the gieatest burden You can share that 
burden only when I appear before you not as your 
commander but as a humble servant And he who 
serves best is the chief among equals 
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Thcicfbic, I was bound to share with >ou such 
thoughts ns ntjc welling up m my breast and tell 
you, m as summary a mannci as I can, what I expect 
you to do .is the first step 

Let me tell you at the outset that the real struggle 
does not commence today. I have yet to go through 
much cciemomal as I always do The burden, I 
confess, would be almost unbearable I have to 
continue to reason in those circles with whom I 
ha\e lost my credit and who have no trust left m me 
I know that in the com sc of the last few weeks I have 
fot felted my cicdit with a large number of friends, 
so much so, that they have begun to doubt not only 
my wisdom but even my honesty. Now I hold my 
wisdom is not such a treasure which I cannot afford 
to lose; but my honesty is a precious treasure to me 
and I can lll-afiford to lose it. I seem however to 
have lost it for the time being 
Friend of the Empire 

Such occasions arise in the life of the man who 
is a pure seeker after truth and 'who would seek to 
serve the humanity and his country to the best of his 
lights without fear or hypocrisy. For the last fifty 
years I have hnowm no otliei way I have been a 
humble servant^ of humanity and have rendered on 
more than one occasion such service ac I could to the 
Empire, and heie let me say without fear of challenge 
that throughout my career never have I asked for any 
personal favour I have enjoyed the privilege of friend- 
ship as I enjoy it today with Lord Linlithgow. It is 
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a friendship which Ins outgiown official lclationship 
Whether Lord Linlithgow wall bear me out, I do not 
know, but there is i pcisoinl bond between him and 
mssclf He once introduced me to Ins daughter His 
son-in-law, the ADC w >s drawn towards me He 
fell in lose with Malndet more than with me and 
Lads Vnna and lie came to me She is an obedient 
and fnounic daughter I tike mtciest in their w'cl- 
faic I tile the libci l\ to gi\e out these peisonal 
and sacred tit-bits only to gi\c sou an earnest of the 
pcrsoivd bond which exists belts ccn us, and >ct let me 
declare here that that peisonal bond ssillncscr inter- 
fere ssith the stubborn struggle on which, if it falls 
to ms lot, I may have to launch against Loid Linlith- 
gow', as the representative of the Empire I will have 
to resist the might of that Empire svitli the might of 
the dumb millions ssitli no limit but of non-violence 
as policy confined to this struggle It is a tcinble 
job to base to oficr resistance to a Viceroy wath svhom 
I enjoy such relations He has more than once 
trusted my ssord, often about my people I svould 
love to repeat that experiment, as it stands to his 
credit I mention this svith great pride and pleasure 
I mention it as an earnest of my desire to be true to 
the Empire svhen that Empire forfeited my trust and 
the Englishman who was its Viceroy came to know it 
Charlie Andrews 

Then there is the sacred memory of Charlie 
Andrews which wells up within me At this moment 
the spirit of Andrews hovers about me For me he 
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sums up the bi ightest traditions of English culture. 
I enjoyed closci relations with him than with most 
Indians. I enjoyed his confidence. There were no 
sends between us. We exchanged our hearts every 
day. Whate\ci was in his heart, he would blurt out 
without the slightest hesitation oi reservation. It is 
true he was a fi icnd of Gurudev 1 but he looked upon 
Guiudex with awe He had that peculiar humility. 
But with me he became the closest friend. Years 
ago he came to me with a note of introduction from 
Gokhalc. Pcaison and he wei c the first-rank specimens 
of Englishmen I know that his spirit is listening to me 

Then I have got a warm letter of congratulations 
fiom the Metropolitan of C ilcutta I hold him to 
be a man of God. Today he is opposed to me. 
Voice of Conscience 

With all this background, I want to declare to 
the woild, although I may have forfeited the regard of 
many friends m the West and I must bow my head 
low, but even for their friendship or love I must not 
suppress the voice of conscience — the promptings of 
my inner basic nature today There is something 
within me impelling me to cry out my agony. I 
have known humanity I have studied somethmg of 
psychology Such a man knows exactly what it is. 

I do not mind how you describe it. That voice within 
tells me, “You have to stand against the whole world 
although you may have to stand alone. You have to 
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stare m the face the whole world although the world 
may look at you with bloodshot eyes Do not fear 
Trust the little voice residing within your heart ” 
It says ‘'Forsake friends, wife and all, but testify to 
that for which you have lived and for which you 
have to die ” Believe me, friends I am not anxious 
to die I want to live my full span of life And for 
me I put my span of life at 120 years. By that time 
India will be free, the world will be free 
Real Freedom 

Let me tell you too that I do not regard England 
or for that matter America as free countries. They 
are free after their own fashion, free to hold m bon- 
dage coloured races of the earth Are England and 
America fighting for the liberty of these races today ? 
If not, do not ask me to wait until after the war 
You shall not limit my concept of freedom. The 
English and American teachers, their history, their 
magmficient poetry have not said that you shall not 
broaden the interpretation of freedom And accord- 
ing to my interpretation of that freedom I am con- 
strained to say they are strangers to that freedom 
which their teachers and poets have described If 
they will know the real freedom they should come to 
India They have to come not with pride or arro- 
gance but m the spirit of real earnest seekers of truth. 
It is a fundamental truth which India has been 
experimenting with for 22 years 
Congress and Non-violence 

Unconsciously from its very foundations long ago 
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Uk Congress has been building on non-violence known 
as constitutional methods Dadabhai and L Phcrozeshah 
who had held the Congicss India in the palm of 
tlu*ii hands became icbels They were lovers of the 
Congicss. They wcic its masters But above all 
the) were ical servants. They never countenanced 
mm dci , scci ccy and the like. I confess there are many 
black sheep amongst us Congressmen. But I trust 
the whole of India today to launch upon a non- 
violent stiugglc. I trust because of my nature to 
tely up on the innate goodness of human nature which 
per ecu cs the truth and picvqils during the crisis as 
if by instinct But even if I am deceived in this I 
shall not swerve. I shall not flinch From its very 
inception the Congress based its policy on peaceful 
methods, included Swaraj and the subsequent genera- 
tions added non-violence. When Dadabhai entered 
the British Parliament, Salisbury dubbed him as a 
black man; but the English people defeated Salisbury 
and Dadabhai went to the Parliament by their vote. 
India was delirious with joy. These things however 
India has outgrown. 

I will go Ahead 

It is, however, with all these things as the back- 
ground that I want Englishmen, Europeans and all 
the United Nations to examine m their hearts what 
crime had India committed m demanding Indepen- 
dence. I ask, is it right for you to distrust such an 
organization with all its background, tradition and 
.record of over half a century and misrepresent its 
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endeavours before all the world by every means at 
your command 7 Is it right that by hook or by 
crook, aided by the foreign press, aided by the Presi- 
dent of the USA, or even by the Generalissimo of 
Ghma who has yet to win his laurels, you should 
piesent India s struggle m shocking caricature' 1 I have 
met the Generalissimo I have known him through 
Madame Shek who was my interpreter, and though 
he seemed inscrutable to me, not so Madame Shek, 
and he allowed me to read his mind through her. 
There is a chorus of disapproval and righteous protest 
all over the world against us They say we are err- 
ing, the move is inopportune. I had great regard 
for British diplomacy which has enabled them to hold 
l the Empire so long. Now it stinks m my nostrils, and 
others have studied that diplomacy and are putting 
it into practice They may succeed m getting, through 
these methods, world opinion on their side for a time, 
but India will speak against that world opinion She 
will raise her voice against all the organized propa- 
ganda I will speak against it. Even if all the 
United Nations opposed me, even if the whole of 
i India forsakes me, I will say, “You are wrong. India 
j will wrench with non-violence her liberty from un- 
willing hands ” I will go ahead not for India’s sake 
alone, but for the sake of the world. Even if my 
'/ eyes [close before there is freedom, [non-violence will 
not end They will [be dealing a. mortal blow to 
China and to Russia if they oppose the freedom of non- 
violent India which is pleading with bended knees for 
V.T-6 
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the fulfilment of debt long overdue. Does a credi- 
tor ever go to the debtor like that? And even when, 
India is met with such angry opposition, she says, 
“We won’t hit below the belt, we have learnt suffi- 
cient gcntlcmanlincss. We arc pledged to non- 
violence.” I have been the author of non-embarrass- 
ment policy of the Congress and yet today you find 
me talking this strong language. I say it is consist- 
ent with our honour. If a man holds me by the 
neck and wants to diown me, may I not struggle to 
fiee myself directly? There is no inconsistency in 
our position today. 

Appeal to United Nations 

There arc representatives of the foreign press 
assembled here today. Through them I wish to say 
to the world that the United Pow r ers who somehow 
or other say that they have need for India, have the 
opportunity now to declare India free and prove 
their bona fides. If they miss it, they will be missmg 
the opportunity of then lifetime, and history will 
record that they did not discharge their obligations to 
India m time, and lost the battle I want the bless- 
mgs of the whole world so that I may succeed with 
them I do not want the United Powers to go beyond 
their obvious limitations I do not want them to 
accept non-violence and disarm today. There is a 
fundamental difference between fascism and this im- 
perialism which I am fighting. Do the British get 
from India all they want? What they get today is 
from India which they hold in Londage Think what 
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diffeience it would make if India was to participate 
as a free ally That freedom, if it is to come, must 
come today. It will have no taste left m it if today 
you who have the power to help cannot exercise it 
If you can exercise it, under the glow of freedom 
what seems impossible, today, will become possible 
tomorrow If India feels that freedom, she will com- 
mand that freedom for China The road for running 
to Russia’s help will be open The Englishmen did 
not die m Malaya or on Burma soil What shall en- 
able us to retrieve the situation ? Where shall I go, 
and where shall I take the forty crores of India p 
How is this vast mass of humanity to 'be aglow m the 
cause of world deliverance, unless and until it has 
touched and felt freedom Today they have no 
touch of life left It has been crushed out of them 
If lustre is to be put into their eyes, freedom has to 
come not tomorrow, but today 
Do or Die 

I have pledged the Congress and the Congress 
will do or die. 

My Non-violence (1960), pp 183-205 
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SPEECH BEFORE INTER-ASIAN RELATIONS 
CONFERENCE 
(2-4-1947) 

[The closing session of the Inter-Asian Relations Confere- 
nce held on April 2, 1947 was a great finale to the intense activity 
which marked the proceedings during the past ten days. Over 
20,000 visitors and delegates and observers gave a great ovation 
to Gandluji when Mrs. Naidu introduced him as ‘one of the 
greatest Asians of the age’. Gandhiji who followed Dr Sjahriar, 
the Premier of Indonesia, made the following speech ] 

I do not think that I should apologize to you 
for having to speak m a foreign tongue. I wonder 
if this loud speaker carries my voice to the farthest 
end of this vast audience. If some of those who are 
far away are unable to listen to what I may say, it 
will be the fault of the loud speaker. 

I was going to tell you that I do not wish to 
apologize I dare not You cannot understand the 
provmcial language, which is my mother tongue. I 
do not want to insult you by speaking in my own 
language (Gujarati). Our national speech is Hindu- 
stani. I know that it will be a long time before it 
can be made into an international speech. For inter- 
national commerce, undoubtedly, English occupies 
the first place. I used to hear that French was the 
language of diplomacy. I was told, when I was young, 
that if I wanted to go from one end of Europe to 
the other, I must try to pick up French. I tried to 
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l'rr.Hii *,uS l hr Km b !i H >\ mg bren flight Engli h, 

I Lor *1 iti: <!h to rr i*m to $t 

1 v v ,s«im’rnjir ,<* to wlnt I \s s to spr .1 to 
sou I v. tMtrd t« collect tm thought*, but It t tin 
coifc^ to % on th>t 1 h >d no turn Yet 1 hid 
p:» n ! a! \r Sriin tbit I would ti\ to r >\ few 
vo (!’ While I w~>s coniine with Ihdslnh Kh in, I 
**4cd for * little piece of p-prt and pencil I got l 
pen iiiMcul of pencil I tiled to sciibblc «’ few 
w t»tch Yon will be jorn to heir tint piece of 
pine'- is not In im side, though I icmcmber wliut I 
w ‘Tiled to sis 

You, friend'; hive not seen the reel Indi.i ind 
\mi ere not meeting in conference in the midst of 
roil Indi » Delhi, Hombn, Madras, C tlcuitn, 
Lahore — all these are big cities and ire*, therefore, 
influenced In the West 

I thru thought of ,i stors It was m French and 
w>s translated for me In an Viiglo-Frcnch philosopher 
He v.,as an unselfish man He bcfiiendcd me without 
has mg known me, because Ik alwass sided with the 
minorities I was not then in my own countrv. I was 
not onl\ m a hopeless minority, but m a despised 
turnouts, if the Luropcans m South Afnea will foi- 
gne me for sajmg so I was a coolie lau f >ci At the 
time, we had no coolie doctors, and we had no coolie 
lawvcrs I was the first m the field You hnow r , per- 
haps, what is meant by the word ‘coolie’. 
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This fucnd — his mother was a French woman 
and his father was an Englishman — said* £ T want 
to tianslatc foi you a French story. There were three 
scientists who went out from France in search of 
truth. They went to different parts of Asia. One of 
them found his way to India. He began to search. 
He went to the so-called cities of those times — natural- 
ly this was before British occupation, before even 
the Mogul period. He saw the so-called high caste 
people, men and women, till he felt at a loss Finally, 
he went to one humble cottage m a humble village 
That cottage was a bhangi 1 cottage and there he found 
the truth that he was in search of.” 

If you really want to see India at its best, you have 
to find it in the humble bhangi homes of such villages. 
There are seven lakhs of such villages, and thirty- 
eight crores of people inhabit them. 

If some of you see the Indian villages, you will 
not be fascinated by the sight. You will have to 
scratch below the dung heap I do not pretend to 
say that they were places of paradise. Today, they 
are really dung heaps They were not like that be- 
fore. What I say is not from history, but from what I 
have seen myself. I have travelled from one end of 
India to the other, and I have seen the miserable 
specimens of humanity with the lustreless eyes They 
are India. In these humble cottages, in the midst of 
these dung heaps, are to be found humble bhangis. 
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in whom you find the concentrated essence of wis- 
dom 

Again, I have learnt fiom boohs — boohs written 
by English historians We read boohs written m Eng- 
lish by English historians, but we do not write m 
our own mother tongue, or in the national language 
Hindustani We study our history through English 
books, rather than through originals That is the 
cultural conquest which India has undergone 

The first of these wise men was Zoroaster He 
belonged to the East He was followed by Buddha 
who belonged to the East — India. Who followed 
Buddha ? Jesus, who came from the East Before Jesus 
was Moses who belonged to Palestine, though he was 
born m Egypt And after Jesus came Mahomed I 
omit my reference to Krishna and Rama and other 
lights I do not call them lesser lights but they aie 
less known to the literary world All the same, I do 
not know a single person in the world to match these 
men of Asia. And then what happened ? Christianity 
became disfigured, when it went to the West I am 
sorry to have to say that — I would not talk any fur- 
ther 

I have told you the story, in order to make you 
understand that what you see in the big cities is not 
the real India Certainly, the carnage that is going 
on before our very eyes is a shameful thing As I 
said yesterday, do not carry the memory of that car- 
nage beyond the confines of India 

What I want you to understand is the message 
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o( Asia. It is not to be learnt through the western 
spectacles or by imitating the atom bomb If you 
want to give a message to the West, it must be the 
message of love and the message of truth. I do not 
want merely to appeal to your head. I want to cap- 
ture youi heart. 

In this age of democracy, in this age of awakening 
of the pooiest of the poor, you can redeliver this 
message with the greatest emphasis. You will com- 
plete the conquest of the West, not through vengeance, 
because you have been exploited, but with real under- 
standing. Iam sanguine, if all of you put your hearts 
together — not merely heads — to understand the 
secret of the message these wise men of the East have 
left to us, and if we really become worthy of that 
great message, the conquest of the West will be com- 
pleted This conquest will be loved by the West it- 
self 

The West is today pining for wisdom. It is des- 
pairing of a multiplication of the atom bombs, be- 
cause the atom bombs mean utter destruction, not 
merely of the West, but of the whole world, as if the 
prophecy of the Bible is going to be fulfilled and 
there is to be a perfect deluge It is up to you to 
tell the world of its wickedness and sin that is the 
heritage your teachers and my teachers have taught 
Asia. 

Hanjan, 20-4-1947, pp 116-17 
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SPEECH ON THE EVE OF THE LAST FAST 
(12-1-1948) 

My Fast As a Protest 

One fasts foi health's sake undei laws govern- 
ing health, fasts as a penance foi a wiong done and 
felt as such In these fasts, the fasting one need not 
bchctc m Ahtmsa Theic is, however, a fast which a 
\ otary of non-Molcncc sometimes feels impelled to 
undertake by way of protest against some wrong done 
by society, and this he docs when he as a votary of 
Alums a has no otlici remedy left Such an occasion 
has come my way 

When on September 9th, I returned to Delhi 
from Calcutta, it was to proceed to the West Punjab 
But that was not to be Gay Delhi looked a city of the 
dead As I alighted from the train I observed gloom 
on cveiy face I saw Even the Sardar, whom humour 
and the joy that humour gives never desert, was no 
exception this time The cause of it I did not know 
He was on the platform to icceive me He lost no 
time m giving me the sad news of the distuibances 
that had taken place in the Metropolis of the Union 
At once I saw that I had to be m Delhi and ‘do or 
die’ There is apparent calm brought about by prompt 
military and police action But there is storm within 
the breast It may burst forth any day This I count 
as no fulfilment of the vow to ‘do’ which alone can 
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keep me from death, the incomparable fhend. I yearn 
for hcait friendship between the Hindus, the Sikhs 
and the Muslims. It subsisted between them the other 
day. Today it is non-existent. It is a state that no 
Indian patriot worthy of the name can contem- 
plate with equanimity. Though the Voice within has 
been beckoning for a long time, I have been shutting 
my ears to it, lest it may be the voice of Satan other- 
wise called my weakness. I never like to feel resource- 
lcss, a Satyagrahi never should Fasting is his last resort 
m the place of the sword — his or other’s. I have no 
answer to return to the Muslim friends who see 
me from day to day as to what they should do. My 
impotence has been gnawing at me of late. It will 
go immediately the fast is undertaken I have been 
brooding over it for the last three days The final 
conclusion has flashed upon me and it makes me 
happy. No man, if he is pure, has anything more 
precious to give than his life. I hope and pray that 
I have that purity in me to justify the step 
Worthy of Blessing 

I ask you all to bless the effort and to pray for 
me and with me. The fast begins from the first meal 
tomorrow. The period is indefinite and I may drink 
water with or without salts and sour limes. It will 
end when and if I am satisfied that there is a re- 
union of hearts of all the communities brought about 
without any outside pressure, but from an awakened 
sense of duty The reward will be the regaining of 
India’s dwindling prestige and her fast fading 
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sovereignty over the heart of Asia and therethrough the 
world I flatter myself with belief that the loss of 
her soul by India will mean the loss of the hope of 
the aching, storm-tossed and hungry world Let no 
friend, or foe if there be one, be angry with me There 
are friends who do not believe in the method of the 
fast for the reclamation of the human mind They 
will bear with me and extend to me the same liberty 
of action that they claim for themselves With God 
as my supreme and sole counsellor, I felt that I must 
take the decision without any other adviser If I have 
made a mistake and discover it, I shall have no 
hesitation in proclaiming it from the housetop and 
retracing my faulty step There is little chance of 
making such a discovery If there is clear indication, 
as I claim there is, of the Inner Voice, it will not be 
gainsaid I plead for all absence of argument and in- 
evitable endorsement of the step. If the whole of 
India responds or at least Delhi does, the fast might 
be soon ended 
No Softness 

But whether it ends soon or late or never, let 
there be no softness m dealing with what may be 
termed as a crisis Critics have regarded some of my 
previous fasts as coercive and held that on merits the 
verdict would have gone against my stand but for 
the pressure exercised by the fasts What value can 
an adverse verdict have when the purpose is demon- 
strably sound ? A pure fast, like duty, is its own re- 
ward I do not embark upon it for the sake of the 
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result it may bung. I do so because I must. Hence, 
I urge cvci ybody dispassionately to examine the pur- 
pose and let me die, if I must, in peace which I hope 
is ensured. Death foi me would be a glorious deli- 
verance rather than that I should be a helpless witness 
of the destruction of India, Hinduism, Sikhism and 
Islam. That destruction is certain if Pakistan ensures 
no equality of status and security of life and property 
for all professing the various faiths of the world, and if 
India copies her. Only then Islam dies m the two 
Indias, not in the world. But Hinduism and Sikhism 
have no world outside India. Those who differ 
from me will be honoured by me for their resistance 
however implacable. Let my fast quicken conscience, 
not deaden it. Just contemplate the rot that has set 
in beloved India and you will rejoice to think that 
there is an humble son of hers who is strong enough 
and possibly pure enough to take the happy step. If 
he is neither, he is a burden on earth. The sooner 
he disappears and clears the Indian atmosphere of the 
burden the better for him and all concerned. 

I would beg of all friends not to rush to Birla 
House nor try to dissuade me or be anxious for me. 

I am in God’s hands. Rather, they should turn the 
searchlights inwards, for this is essentially a testing 
time for all of us* Those who remain at their post of 
duty and perform it diligently and well, now more 
so than hitherto, will help me and the cause m every 
way. The fast is a process of self-purification. 

Hanjan, 18-1-1948, p. 523 
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PART TWO 

[Selections] 



I do not claim to have originated any new princi- 
ple or doctrine, I have simply tried m my own way 
to apply the eternal truths to our daily life and pro- 
blems . . . Well all my philosophy, if it may be 
called by that pretentious name, is contained in 
what I have said. You will not call it ‘Gandhism 5 ; 
there is no ism about it. And no elaborate literature 
or propaganda is needed about it 



/ 


Harijan, 28-3-’36, p 49 



SECTION I: TRUTH, WORLD AND MAN 

CHAPTER 1 

TRUTH AND GOD 

For me, Truth is the sovereign principle, which 
includes numerous other principles This truth is 
not only truthfulness m word, but truthfulness m 
thought also, and not only the relative truth of our 
conception, but the Absolute Truth, the Eternal 
Principle, that is God There are innumerable defi- 
nitions of God, because His manifestations are in- 
numerable They overwhelm me with wonder and 
awe and for a moment stun me But I worship God 
as Truth only I have not yet found Him, but I am 
seeking after Him I am prepared to sacrifice the 
things dearest to me in pursuit of this quest Even if 
the sacrifice demanded be my very life, I hope I may 
be prepared to give it 

But as long as I have not realized this Absolute 
Truth, so long must I hold by the relative truth as 
I have conceived it That relative truth must, mean- 
while, be my beacon, my shield and buckler Though 
this path is strait and narrow and sharp as the 
razor’s edge, for me it has been the quickest and 
easiest Even my Himalayan blunders have seemed 
trifling to me because I have kept strictly to this path 
For the path has saved me from coming to grief, and 
I have gone forward according to my light Often 
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in my pi ogicss I have had famt glimpses of the Abso- 
lute Truth, God, and daily the conviction is glowing 

upon me that He alone is real and all else is unreal. 

Introduction to An Autobiography, (1966), p. 11 

The woid Satya (Truth) is derived from Sat, 
which means ‘being’. Nothing is or exists m reality 
except Tiutli That is why Sat oi Truth is perhaps 
the most important name of God. In fact it is more 
correct to say that Truth is God, than to say that 
God is Tiutli. But as we cannot do without a ruler 
or a gcncial, such names of God as ‘King of Kings’ 
or ‘The Almighty’ are and will remain generally cur- 
icnt. On dccpci thinking, however, it will be rea- 
lized, that Sat oi Satya is the only correct and fully 
significant name for God. 

And where theic is Truth, there also is know- 
ledge which is true. Where there is no Truth, there 
can be no true knowledge. That is why the word 
Chit or knowledge is associated with the name of 
God. And where theie is true knowledge, there is 
always bliss [Ananda). There sorrow has noplace. And 
even as Truth is eternal, so is the bliss derived from 
it. Hence we know God as Sat-chit- ananda , One who 
combines in Himself Truth, Knowledge and Bliss. 

From Teravda Mandir (19 57), pp. 1-2 

It is That which alone is, which constitutes the 
stuff of which all things are made, which subsists by 
virtue of its own power, which is not supported by 
anything else but supports everything that exists. 
Truth alone is eternal, everything else is momentary. 
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It need not assume shape or form It is pure 
intelligence as well as pure bliss We call It Ishvara 1 
because everything is regulated by Its will It and the 
law It promulgates are one Therefore it is not a 
blind law It governs the entire universe 
Ashram Observances in Action (1959), p 37 

Truth is God — nothing else, nothing less . . . 
The nearest word answering to Truth m Sanskrit is 
Sat Sat means ‘being’ God alone is Sat He alone 
is, nothing and no one else is Everything else is illu- 
sion Satya means Sat Truth alone is m the world, 
nothing else is This is easy enough to understand 
Then what is truth ? For us it is a relative term Abso- 
lute Truth is God Whatever we understand by 
God is implied in Truth It alone really sus- 

tains us For a time many other things may sustain 
us, but this alone sustains us for all time 

Truth gives perennial joy. In Sanskrit we have 
the word Sat, Chit, Ananda It is a fine combination. 
The three together make one word Truth is know- 
ledge also It is life You feel vitality in you when 
you have got Truth m you Again it gives bliss It 
is a permanent thing of which you cannot be robbed. 
You may be sent to the gallows, or put to torture; 
but if you have Truth m you, you will experience 
an inner joy. 

Conversations of Gandhiji (1949), pp 35-36 

In my early youth I was taught to repeat what 

1 God 
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in I-Imclu scriptuics aic known as one thousand names 
of God But these one thousand names of God were 
by no means exhaustive. We believe — and I thmk it 
is the liuth — that God has as many names as there are 
creatures and, therefore we also say that God is 
nameless and since God has many forms we also consi- 
der Him formless, and ’since He speaks to us through 
many tongues, we consider Him to be speechless 
and so on. And so when I came to study Islam I 
found that Islam too had many names for God. I 
would say with those who say God is Love, God is 
Love. But deep down m me I used to say that 
though God may be Love, God is Truth, above all. 
If it is possible for the human tongue to give the fullest 
description of God, I have come to the conclusion 
that for myself, God is Truth. 

But two years ago, I went a step further and 
said that Truth is God. You will see the fine distinc- 
tion between the two statements, viz- that God is 
Truth and Truth is God. And I came to that conclu- 
sion after a continuous and relentless search after 
Truth which began nearly fifty years ago. I then 
found that the nearest approach to Truth was 
through Love. But I also found that love has many 
meanings in the English language at least and that 
human love m the sense of passion could become a 
degrading thing also I found too that love m the 
sense of Ahimsa 1 , had only a limited number of 


1 Non-violence 
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votaries in the world But X never found a double 
meaning m connection with Truth and even atheists 
had not demurred to the necessity or power of Truth 
But in their passion for discovering Truth the athe- 
ists have not hesitated to deny the very existence 
of God — from their own point of view rightly And 
it was because of this reasoning that I saw that rather 
than say that God is Truth I should say that 
Truth is God 

I recall the name of Charles Bradlaugh who de- 
lighted to call himself an atheist, but knowing as I 
do something of him, I would never regard him as 
an atheist I would call him a God-fearing man, 
though I know that he would reject the claim. His 
face would redden if I would say that “Mr Brad- 
laugh, you are a Truth-fearing man, and so a God- 
fearing man ” I would automatically disarm Ins criti- 
cism by saying that Truth is God, as I have dis- 
armed criticisms of many a young man 
Add to this the great difficulty that millions have 
taken the name of God and in His name committed 
nameless atrocities Not that scientists very often do 
not commit cruelties m the name of Truth I know 
how m the name of Truth and science inhuman cruel- 
ties are perpetrated on animals when men perform 
vivisection There are thus a number of difficulties 
m the way, no matter how you describe God But 
the human mind is a limited thing, and you have to 
labour under limitations when you think of a being 
or an entity who is beyond the powei of man to grasp. 
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strangely enough, all are not able to derive either benefit 
from or shelter m the all-pervading living presence 
Hartjan, 22-6-’47, p 200 

God is not some person outside ourselves or away 
from the universe He pervades everything, and is 
omniscient as well as omnipotent He does not need 
any praise or petitions Being immanent m all beings, 
He hears everything and reads our innermost 
thoughts He abides m our hearts and is nearer to 
us than the nails are to the fingers 
Ashram Observances in Action (19 59), p 36 

He is the greatest democrat the world knows, 
for He leaves us ‘unfettered’ to make our own choice 
between evil and good He is the greatest tyrant ever 
known, for He often dashes the cup from our lips and 
under cover of free will leaves us a margin so wholly 
inadequate as to provide only mirth for Himself at our 
expense Therefore it is that Hinduism calls it all 
His sport — Lila , or calls it all an illusion — Maya We 
are not, He alone Is And if we will be, we must eter- 
nally sing His praise and do His will Let us dance 
to the tune of His Bansi — lute, and all would be well 
Young India, 5-3-’25, p 81 

God is good not m the same sense as X is good 
X is comparatively good He is more good than evil, 
but God is wholly good There is no evil m Him God 
made man m His own image Unfortunately for us 
man fashioned Him m his own This arrogation has 
landed mankind m a sea of troubles God is the 
Supreme Alchemist In His piesence all iron and 
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choss turn into pure gold. Similaily does all evil turn 
into good. 

A gam God lives but not as we. His creatures 
live but to die. But God is life. Theicfore, goodness and 
all it connotes is not an attribute. Goodness is God. 
Goodness conceived as apart from Him is a lifeless 
thing and exists only whilst it is a paying policy. So 
arc all morals. If they are to live m us they must be 
considered and cultivated m their relation to God. 
Wc try to become good because we want to leach 
and realize God. All the dry ethics of the world turn 
to dust because apart from God they are lifeless. 
Gommg from God, they come with life in them They 
become part of us and ennoble us. 

Conversely, God conceived without Goodness is 
without life. We give him life m our vam imaginings. 

Hartjan, 24-8-*47, p. 289 

God is that indefinable something which we ail 
feel but which we do not know. ... To me God 
is Truth and Love, God is ethics and morality; God 
is fearlessness. God is the source of Light and Life 
and yet He is above and beyond all these. God is con- 
science. He is even the atheism of the atheist For 
m His boundless love God permits the atheist to live. 
He is the searcher of hearts. He transcends speech and 
reason. He knows us and our hearts better than we 
do ourselves. He does not take us at our word for He 
knows that we often do not mean it, some knowingly 
and others unknowingly. He is a personal God to 
those who need His personal presence. He is embodied 
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to those who need His touch He is the purest essence 
He simply is to those who have faith He is all things 
to all men He is m us and yet above and beyond 
us One may banish the word ‘God’, but one has no 
power to banish the Thing Itself 

Young India , 5-3-’25, pp 80-81 

There is an indefinable mystenous Power that 
pervades eveiy thing I feel it, though I do not see 
it. It is this Unseen Power which makes itself felt 
and yet defies all proof, because it is so unlike all that 
I perceive through my senses It transcends the senses 

But it is possible to reason out the existence of God 
to a limited extent Even in ordinary affairs we know 
that people do not know who rules or why and how he 
rules And yet they know that there is a power that 
certainly rules In my tour last year m Mysore I met 
many poor villagers and I found upon inquiry that 
they did not know who ruled Mysore They simply 
said some God ruled it If the knowledge of these 
poor people was so limited about their ruler, I who am 
infinitely lesser than God, than they to their ruler, 
need not be^surprised if I do not realize the presence 
of God, the King of Kings Nevertheless I do feel as the 
poor villagers felt about Mysore that there is orderli- 
ness in the Universe, there is an unalterable Law 
governing everything and every being that exists or 
lives It is not a blind law, for no blind law can 
govern the conduct of living beings and thanks to 
the marvellous researches of Sir J G Bose, it can 
now be proved that even matter is life That Law 
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then winch governs all life is God. Law and the Law- 
givci arc one. may not deny the law or the law- 
giver, because I know so little about it or Him Even 
as my denial or ignorance of the existence of an 
eaithly powei will avail me nothing, so will not 
my denial of God and His law liberate me from 
its operation ; wheieas humble and mute acceptance 
of Divine Authority makes life’s journey easier even 
as the acceptance of earthly rule makes life under 
it easier. 

I do dimly perceive that whilst everything 
around me is ever-changing, ever-dymg, there is 
underlying all that change a Living Power that is 
changeless, that holds all together, that creates, dis- 
solves, and re-cieates That informmg Power or 
Spmt is God. And since nothing else I see merely 
through the senses can or will persist, He alone is 

And is this Power benevolent cr malevolent ? I 
see it as purely benevolent For I can see that m the 
midst of death life persists, m the midst of untruth 
truth persists, in the midst of darkness light persists 
Hence I gather that God is Life, Truth, Light He is 

Love He is the Supreme Good 

Toung India, 1 1-10-’28, p 340 

But He is no God who merely satisfies the intel- 
lect, if He ever does God to be God must rule the 
heart and transform it He must express Himself in 
every smallest act of His votary This can only 
be done through a definite realization more real than 
the five senses can ever produce Sense perceptions 
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can be, often are, false and deceptive, however real 
they may appear to us Where theie is xeahzation 
outside the senses it is infallible It is proved not by 
extraneous evidence but m the transformed conduct 
and chaiacter of those who have felt the real piesence 
of God within 

Such testimony is to be found in the experiences 
of an unbroken lme of prophets and sages m all 
countnes and climes To reject this evidence is to deny 
oneself 

This realization is preceded by an immovable 
faith He who would in his own person test the fact 
of God’s presence can do so by a living faith. And 
since faith itself cannot be proved by extraneous evi- 
dence, the safest course is to believe in the moral 
government of the world and therefore m the supre- 
macy of the moral law, the law of Truth and Love 
Exercise of faith will be the safest where there is a 
clear determination summarily to reject all that is 
contrary to Truth and Love 

I confess . that I have no argument to con- 
vince . . through reason Faith transcends reason 
All I can advise is not to attempt the impossible 

Toting India, ll-10-’28, pp 340-41 

If we exist, if our parents and their parents have 
existed, then it is proper to believe m the Parent of 
the whole creation If He is not, we are nowhere 
. . He is one and yet many; He is smaller than an 
atom, and bigger than the Himalayas, He is con- 
tained even m a drop of the ocean, and yet not even 
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the seven seas can compass Him. Reason is power- 
less to know Him. He is beyond the reach or grasp 
of Reason. But I need not labour the point. Faith is 
essential m this matter. My logic can make and 
unmake innumerable hypotheses. An atheist might 
floor me m a debate. But my faith runs so very much 
faster than my reason that I can challenge the whole 
world and say, “God is, was and ever shall be.” 

Toung India, 21-l-’26, p, 30 

Experience has humbled me enough to let me 
realize the specific limitations of Reason. Just as 
matter misplaced becomes dirt, Reason misused be- 
comes lunacy. 

Rationalists are admirable beings, rationalism 
is a hideous monster when it claims for itself omni- 
potence. Attribution of omnipotence to Reason is as 
bad a piece of idolatry as is worship of stock and stone 
believing it to be God. . . . 

I plead not for suppression of Reason , but for a 
due recognition of that in us which sanctifies Reason 
itself. 

Toung India, 14-10-26, p. 359 

There are subjects where Reason cannot take us 
far and we have to accept things on faith. Faith then 
does not contradict Reason but transcends it. Faith 
is a kind of sixth sense which works m cases which 

are without the purview of Reason. 

Hanjan, 6-3-’37, p. 26 



CHAPTER 2 

LIFE AND GOD 

I am an Adventist 1 and yet I can support Dvai- 
Usm (dualism) The world is changing every mo- 
ment, and is theieforc unreal, it has no permanent 
existence But though it is constantly changing, it 
has something about it which persists and it is 
therefore to that extent real I have theiefoieno ob- 
jection to calling it real and unreal, and thus being 
called an Anekaniavadi 2 oi a Syadvadi 3 But my Syad- 
vad is not the Syadvad of the learned, it is peculiarly 
my own I cannot engage m a debate with them It 
has been my experience that I am always true from 
my point of view, and am often wrong from the 
point of view of my honest critics I know that we 
are both right from our respective points of view 
And this knowledge saves me from attributing mo- 
tives to my opponents or critics The seven blind 
men who gave seven different descriptions of the ele- 
phant were all right from their respective points of 
view, and wrong from the point of view of one 
another, and right and wrong from the point of view 
of the man who knew the elephant I very much 
like this doctrine of the manyness of reality It is this 
doctrine that has taught me to judge a Musalman 

1 A believer in non-duality 

2 & 3 A believer in manyness of reality 
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from his standpoint and a Christian from his. For- 
merly I used to resent the ignorance of my opponents . 
Today I can love them because I am gifted with the 
eye to see myself as others see me and vice versa I 
want to take the whole world m the embrace of my 
love My Anekantavad is the result of the twin doctrine 
of Satya and Ahimsa. 

Toung India, 6, p 30 

Life for me is real as I believe it to be a spark of 
the Divine. 

Art of Living (1961), p 53 

The world is the playground of God and a 
reflection of His glory 

An Autobiography (1966), p. 153 

I recognize, that God manifests Himself in in- 
numerable forms in this universe, and every such 
manifestation commands my spontaneous reverence. 
Toung India, 26-9-’29, p 320 

He who knows the Atman 1 inhabiting the body 
and realizes Him to be a part of the supreme Atman 

will dedicate everythmg to Him 

The Gita According to Gandhi (1956), p. 186 

From the Imperishable Unmanifest down to the 
perishable atom everythmg m the universe is the 

Supreme and an expression of the Supreme 
The Gita According to Gandhi (1956), p 254 

The world of sense is every moment m 
a state of flux But even though it is perpetually 


^ Soul 
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changing, as its root is Brahman or the Supreme, it 
is imperishable 

The Gita According to Gandhi (1956), p 337 
I believe in the immortality of the soul I would 
like to give you the analogy of the ocean The ocean 
is composed of drops of water, each drop is an entity 
and yet it is part of the whole, ‘the one and the many’. 
In this ocean of life, we are little drops My doctrine 
means that I must identify myself with life, with 
everything that lives, that I must share the majesty 
of life m the presence of God The sum-total of this 
life is God. 

Hanjan, 15-2-’48, p 33 


CHAPTER 3 

GOD IN NATURE 

I was charmed with the natural scenery about 
Hnshikesh and the Lakshman Jhula, and bowed my 
head in reverence to our ancestors for their sense of 
the beautiful m Nature, and for their foresight m 
investing beautiful manifestations of Nature with a 
religious significance 

An Autobiography (1966), p 296 

I may gaze out upon the starry heavens overhead 
that stretch m an unending expanse of beauty What 
conscious Art of man can give me the panoramic 
scenes that open out before me, when I look up to the 
sky above with all its shining stars I personally 
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feel how inadequate these are compared with the eter- 
nal symbols of Beauty m Nature 

Young India , 13-ll-’24, p. 377 

‘Is there Truth m a sun-set or a crescent moon 
that shines amid the stars at night 

Indeed. These beauties are truthful, inasmuch as 
they make me think of the Creator at the back of 
them How also could these be beautiful, but for the 
Truth that is m the centre of creation? When I 
admire the wonder of a sunset or the beauty of the 
moon my soul expands m worship of the Creator. I 
try to see Him and His mercies m all these creations. 

Young India , 13-ll-’24, p. 378 

I find in the practice of treeworship a thing 
instinct with a deep pathos and poetic beauty. It 
symbolises true reverence for the entire vegetable king- 
dom, which with its endless panorama of beautiful 
shapes and forms, declares to us as it were with a 
million tongues the greatness and glory of God. 

Young India , 26-9-’29, p. 320 

chapter 4 

MAN AND HIS DESTINY 

‘‘Is man a special creation of God?” 

Man is a special creation of God precisely to the 
extent that he is distinct from the rest of His creation. 

Young India , 13-2- 5 30, p 56 

In eatmg, sleeping and sm the performance of 
other physical functions, man is not different from the 
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brute 'What distinguishes him from the biutc is his 
ceaseless staving to asc above the brute on the moral 
plane 

Hanjan, 7-4-M6, p 74 

Man is not a brute He has liscn to a higher 
state after countless births m biutc creation He is 
born to stand, not to walk on all fours 01 ciawl 
Bestiality is as far removed from manhood, as matter 
from spirit 

To ting India, 29-4-’26, p 157 

The brute by nature knows no self-restraint. 
Man is man because he is capable of, and only m so 
far as he exercises, self-restraint 

An Autobiography (1966), p 238 

Human nature will only find itself when it fully 
realizes that to be human it has to cease to be beastly 
or brutal 

Hanjan, 8-I0-’38, p 282 

Man is higher than the brute m his moral ins- 
tincts and moral institutions. The law of nature as 
applied to the one is different from the law of nature 
as applied to the other. Man has reason, discrimina- 
tion, and free will such as it is The brute has no 
such thmg It is not a free agent, and knows no dis- 
tinction between virtue and vice, good and evil Man, 
being a free agent, knows these distinctions, and when 
he follows his higher nature shows himself far superior 
to the brute, but when he follows his baser nature 
can show himself lower than the brute Even the 
races regarded as the most uncivilized on earth accept 
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some restriction on sexual relations. If it be said 
that the restriction is itself barbarous, then freedom 
from all restraints should be the law of man. If all 
men were to act according to this lawless law, there 
would be perfect chaos within twenty-four hours. 
Man being by nature more passionate than the brute, 
the moment all restraint is withdrawn, the lava of 
unbridled passion would overspread the whole earth 
and destroy mankind. Man is superior to the brute 
masmuch as he is capable of self-restraint and sacri- 
fice, of which the brute is incapable. 

Toung India, 3-6-’26, p. 204 

Progress is ^man’s distinction, man’s alone, not 
beast’s. Man has discrimination and reason. Man 
does not live by bread alone, as the brute does. He 
used his reason to worship God and to know Him, 
and regards the attainment of that knowledge as the 
summum bonum of life. The brute, if he is said to wor- 
ship God, does so involuntarily. The desire to wor- 
ship God is inconceivable in the brute, while man 
can voluntarily worship even Satan. It must there- 
fore be, and is, man’s nature to know and find God. 
When he worships Satan, he acts contrary to his 
nature. Of course, I will not carry conviction to 
one who makes no distinction between man and the 
brute. To him virtue and 'vice are convertible terms. 
While to the man whose end and aim is realiza- 
tion of God, even the functions of eating and drink- 
ing can be natural only" within certain limits For 
having knowledge of God as his end, he will not eat 
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or drmk foi the sake of enjoyment, but solely for 
sustaining the body Rcstiamt and lcnunciation will 
thcrefoic always be his watch- words even in respect 
of these functions 

Young India, 24-6**26, pp 229-30 

Atman is the same in every one of us All souls 
possess equal potentialities, only some have deve- 
loped their powers, while others have them in a dor- 
mant condition These latter too will have a like 
experience if only they try. 

JIavajivan, 25-5**24, p 306 

The Divine powers within us are infinite 

An Autobiography, (1966), p 206 

Man is neither mere intellect, nor the gross ani- 
mal body, nor the heart or soul alone A proper and 
harmonious combination of all the three is required 
for the makmg of the whole man 

Honjan, 8-5-*37, p. 104 

It is not man’s duty to develop all his functions 
to perfection; his duty is to develop all his God- ward 
faculties to perfection and to suppress completely 
those of a contrary tendency. 

Young India, 24-6 -*26, p 229 

Unless the mind and the body and the soul are 
made to work in unison, they cannot be adequately 
used for the service of mankind Physical, mental and 
spiritual purity is essential for then harmonious work- 
ing Therefore man should concentrate on developing, 
purifying and turning to the best use all his faculties. 

The Gita According to Gandhi, (1956), p 208 

VT-8 
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The aim of life is that we should serve the Power 
that has created us, and on Whose mercy or consent 
depends our very breath, by heartily servmg Its crea- 
tion. That means love, not hate, which one sees 
every here. 

Hanjan, 6-4-’47, pp. 98-99 

The soul’s natural progress is towards selflessness 
and purity. 

The Gita According to Gandkt, (1956), p 202 

Man’s ultimate aim is the realization of God, 
and all his activities, social, political, religious, have 
to be guided by the ultimate aim of the vision of God. 
The immediate service of all human bemgs becomes 
a necessary part of the endeavour simply because the 
only way to find God is to see Him m His creation 
and be one with it. This can only be done by service 
of all. 

Hanjan, 29-8-’36, p. 226 

Man is not at peace with himself till he has be- 
come like unto God. 

The Gita According to Gandhi, (1956), pp. 128-29 

The purpose of life is undoubtedly to know one- 
self. We cannot do it unless we learn to identify our- 
selves with all that lives. The sum-total of that life 
is God Hence the necessity of realizing God living 
withm every one of us. . . . 

The instrument of this knowledge is boundless 
selfless service. 

The Diary of Mahadev Desai-I, (1953), p 184 

Of all the animal creations of God, man is the 
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only nnmi.il who has been cicatcd m ordei tli.it lie 
nn\ know his Maker. Man’s aim m life is not there- 
fore to add from day to d.t\ to Ins material piospccts 
and to his matcrnl possessions but his picdommant 
calling is from d.iv to day to come nc.ucr his own 
Maker 

Yewr India, 20-10-’27, p 355 

Man is not born day after day to explore ave- 
nues for amassing riches and to explore different means 
of lnclihood; on the contrary man is born m order 
that lie may utilize every atom of his energy for the 
purpose of knowing his Maker. 

Young India, 27-10-’27, p 357 

Adam is not God but he is a spark of the Divine. 
And therefore he who is the most religiously behaved 
has most of the divine spark m him 

The Gita According to Gardhi, (1956), p 128 


CHAPTER 5 

SELF-DISCIPLINE 

Faith 

It is faith that steers us through stormy seas, faith 
that moves mountains and faith that jumps across the 
ocean That faith is nothing but a living, wide-awake 
consciousness of God within He who has achieved 
that faith wants nothing Bodily diseased he is spiri- 
tually healthy, physically poor, he rolls in spiritual 
nches 

Young India , 24-9-’25, p 331 
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Without faith this world would come to naught 
in a moment. True faith is appropriation of the rea- 
soned experience of people whom we believe to have 
lived a life purified by prayer and penance. Belief 
therefore m prophets or incarnations who have lived 
m remote ages is not an idle superstition but a satis- 
faction of an mmost spiritual want. 

Toung India , 14-4-’27 } p. 120 

Faith is not a delicate flower which would 
wither under the slightest stormy weather. Faith is 
like the Himalaya mountains which cannot possibly 
change. No storm can possibly remove the Hima- 
laya mountains from their foundations. . . . And I 
want every one of you to cultivate that faith m God 
and religion, 

Hanja n, 26-l-’34, p 8 i 

A man without faith is like a drop thrown out of 
the ocean bound to perish. E^ery drop m the ocean 
shares its majesty and has the honour of giving us the 

ozone of life. 

Hanjan , 25-4-’36, p 84 

That faith is of little value which can flourisu only 
in fair weather. Faith in order to be of any value has 
to survive the severest trials Your faith is a whited 
sepulchre if it cannot stand against the calumny of the 

whole world. 

Young India, 25-4-’29, p 134 

Prayer 

Prayer is the first and the last lesson in learn- 
ing the noble and brave art of sacrificing self in the 
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various walks of life culminating in the defence of one’s 
nation’s liberty and honour. Undoubtedly, prayer 
requires a living faith in God 
Hanjan , 14-4-’46, p 80 

Prayer is an impossibility without a living faith 
in the presence of God within. 

Young India, 20-12-’28, p 420 

I believe that prayer is the very soul and essence 
of religion, and therefore prayer must be the very core 
of the life of man, for no man can live without reli- 
gion There are some who m the egotism of their rea- 
son declare that they have nothing to do with religion 
But it is like a man saying that he breathes but that 
he has no nose Whether by reason, or by instinct, 
or by superstition, man acknowledges some soit of 
relationship with the divine The rankest agnostic or 
atheist does acknowledge the need of a moral princi- 
ple, and associates something good with its observance 
and something bad with its non-observance Brad- 
laugh, whose atheism is well known, always insisted 
on proclaiming his innermost conviction He had to 
suffei a lot for thus speaking the truth, but he delight- 
ed m it and said that truth is its own reward Not 
that he was quite insensible to the joy resulting from 
the obsei vance of truth This joy however is not at all 
worldly, but springs out of communion with the 
divine That is why I have said that even a man who 
disowns leligion cannot and does not live without 
religion 

Young India, 23-l-’30, p 25 
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Now I come to the next thing, viz. that prayer is 
the very core of man’s life, as it is the most vital part 
of 1 eligion Prayer is either petitional or m its wider 
sense is inward communion In either case the ulti- 
mate result is the same Even when it is petitional, 
the petition should be for the cleansmg and purifica- 
tion of the soul, for freeing it from the layers of igno- 
rance and "darkness that envelope it He therefore 
who hungers for the awakening of the divine m him 
must fall back on prayer But prayer is no mere 
~ exercise of words or of the ears, it is no mere repetition 
of empty formula. Any amount of repetition of 
Ramanama is futile if it fails to stir the soul. It is better 
m prayer to have a heart without words than words 
without a heart. It must be in clear response to the 
spirifjwhich hungers for it. And even as a hungry man 
relishes a hearty meal, a hungry soul will relish a 
heart-felt prayer. And I am givmg you a bit of my 
experience and that of my companions when I say 
T that he\who has experienced the magic of prayer may 
do without food for days together but not a single 
moment without prayer. For without prayer there is 

no inward peace. 

Young India, 23-l-’30, p 25 

I have talked of the necessity for prayer, and 
therethrough I have dealt with the essence of prayer. 
We are born to serve our fellowmen, and we cannot 
properly do so unless we are wide awake. There is an 
eternal struggle raging in man’s breast between the 
powers of darkness and of light, and he who has not 
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the sheet anchor of prater to rely upon will be victim 
to the pow ers of darkness The man of prayer will be 
at peace with lnmsclf and with the -whole world, the 
man who goes about the affans of the woild without 
a pra\ erful heart will be miserable and will make the 
■world also miserable Apart therefore from its bearing 
on man’s condition after death, prayer has incalcu- 
lable value for man in tins world of the living Prayer 
is the only means of bringing about orderliness and 
peace and repose m our daily acts. We inmates of the 
Ashram who came here in search of truth and for 
insistence on truth professed to believe in the efficacy 
of prayers but had never up to now made it a matter 
of vital concern Wc did not bestow on it the care 
that we did on other matters I awoke from my slum- 
bers one day and realized that I had been woefully 
negligent of my duty in the matter I have therefore 
suggested measures of stern discipline and fai from 
being any the worse, I hope we are the better for 
it For it is so obvious Take care of the vital thing 
and other things will take care of themselves Rectify 
one angle of a square, and the other angles will be 
automatically right. 

Young India, 23-l-’30, p 26 

Prayer needs no speech It is in itself indepen- 
dent of any sensuous effort I have not the slightest 
doubt that prayer is an unfailing means of cleansing 
the heart of passions But it must be combined with 
the utmost humility 

An Autobiography , (1966), p 54 
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As I believe that silent prayer is often a mightier 
(force) than any overt act, m my helplessness I 
continuously pray m the faith that the prayer of a pure 
heart never goes unanswered. 

Toung India , 22-9-’27, p 321 

Prayer is for remembering God, and for puri- 
fying the heart and can be offered even when ob- 
serving silence. 

Hanjan, 20-4-’47, p 118 

I can give my own testimony and say that a 
heartfelt prayer is undoubtedly the most potent instru- 
ment that man possesses for overcoming cowardice 
and all other bad old habits 
Toung India, 20-12-28, p. 420 

As food is necessary for the body, prayer is neces- 
sary for the soul. A man may be able to do without 
food for a number of days — as MacSwmey did for 
over 70 days — but believing m God, man cannot, 
should not, live a moment without prayer. 

Toung India, 15-12-’27, p 424 

True meditation consists m closing the eyes and 
ears of the mind to all else except the object of one’s 
devotion Hence the closing of eyes during prayers 
is an aid to such concentration Man’s conception of 
God is naturally limited. Each one has, therefore, 
to think of Him as best appeals to him, provided that 
the conception is pure and uplifting 
Hanjan , 18-8-’46, p 265 

I have never found Him lacking m response. I 
have found Him nearest at hand when the horizon 
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seemed darkest — in my ordeals m jails when it was 
not all smooth sailing for me I cannot recall a moment 
in my life when I had a sense of desertion by God 
Ha'njan, 24-I2-’38, p 395 

If you would ask Him to help you, you would 
go to Him in all youi nakedness, approach Him 
without reservations, -also without feai oi doubts as to 
how He can help a fallen being like you He who has 
helped millions, -who have approached Him, is He go- 
ing to desert vou ? He makes no exceptions whatso- 
ever and you will find that every one of your prayers 
will be answered The piayer of even the most impure 
will be answered I am telling this out of my personal 
experience, I have gone thiough the purgatory Seek 
first the Kingdom of Heaven and everything will be 
added unto you 

Young India, 4-4-’29, p 111 

I agree that, if a man could practise the presence 
of God all the twenty-four hours, there would be no 
need for a separate time for prayer But most people 
find this impossible The sordid evei yday world is too 
much with them For them the practice of com- 
plete withdiawal of the mind from all outward things, 
even though it might be only for a few minutes every 
day, will be found to be of infinite use Silent com- 
munion will help them to experience an undisturbed 
peace in the midst of turmoil, to curb anger and 
cultivate patience 
Harijan, 28-4-’46, p 109 

Prayer is the key of the morning and the bolt of 
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tlie evening 

Young India, 23-l-’30, p 25 

. . I have given my personal testimony. Let 
every one try and find that, as a result of daily prayer, 
he adds somethmg new to his life, something with 
which nothing can be compared. 

Young India, 24-9-’31, p. 274 

No act of mine is done without prayer Man is 
a fallible being He can never be sure of his steps. 
What he may regard as answer to prayer may be an 
echo of his pride For infallible guidance man has to 
have a perfectly innocent heart incapable of evil. I 
can lay no such claim Mine is a struggling, striving, 

erring, imperfect soul 

Young India, 25-9-’24, p 313 

I claim to be a man of faith and prayer, and 
even if I were cut to pieces, I trust God would give 
me the strength not to deny Him and to assert that 
He is 

Young India, 8-12- 5 27, p 413 

Even if I am killed, I will not give up repeating 
the names of Rama and Rahim, which mean to me 
the same God. With these names on my bps, I will die 
cheerfully. 

Hanjan, 20-4-’47, p 118 

God answers prayer in His own way, not ours. 
His ways are different from the ways of mortals. 
Hence they are inscrutable Prayer presupposes faith. 
No prayer goes m vam Prayer is like any other 
action It bears fruit whether we see it or not, and the 
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fruit of heart, prayer is far moie potent than action so- 
called. 

Honjan, 29-6-’47, p 215 

One with a wicked heart can never be conscious 
of the all-punfying presence of God 

Hanjan, 29-6-’47, p 209 

When the mind is completely filled with His spi- 
rit one cannot harbour ill-will oi hatred towards any 
one and reciprocally the enemy will shed his enmity 
and become a friend It is not my claim that I have 
always succeeded m converting enemies into friends, 
but m numerous cases it has been my experience 
that when the mind is filled with His peace all hatred 
ceases An unbroken succession of world teachers since 
the beginning of time have borne testimony to the 
same I claim no merit for it I know it is entirely due 
to God’s grace 

Hanjan, 28-4-’46, p 109 

Self-purification 

My uniform experience has convinced me that 
there is no other God than Truth The only 

means for the realization of Truth is Ahunsa . . 
The little fleeting glimpses, therefore, that I have 
been able to have of Truth can hardly convey an idea 
of the indescribable lustre of Truth, a million times 
more intense than that of the sun we daily see with 
our eyes In fact what I have caught is only the faintest 
glimmer of that mighty effulgence But this much 
I can say with assurance, as a result of all my experi- 
ments, that a perfect vision of Truth can only follow 
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a complete realization of Ahimsa. 

To see the universal and all-pervading Spirit of 
Truth face to face one must be able to love the meanest 
of creation as oneself. And a man who aspires after 
that cannot afford to keep out of any field of life. . . . 

Identification with everything that lives is im- 
possible without self-purification; without self-puri- 
fication the observance of the law of Ahimsa must 
remain an empty dream; God can never be realized 
by one who is not pure of heart Self-purification 
therefore must mean purification in all the walks of 
life. And purification being highly infectious, puri- 
fication of oneself necessarily leads to the purification 
of one’s surroundings 

But the path of self-purification is hard and steep. 
To attain to perfect purity one has to become absolute- 
ly passion-free m thought, speech and action; to rise 
above the opposing currents of love and hatred, at- 
tachment and repulsion. I know that I have not m 
me as yet that triple purity, m spite of constant cease- 
less striving for it. That is why the world’s praise fails 
to move me, indeed it very often stings me. To 
conquer the subtle passions seems to me to be harder 
far than the physical conquest of the world by the 
force of arms. Ever since my return to India I have 
had experiences of the dormant passions lying hidden 
within me. The knowledge of them has made me feel 
humiliated though not defeated The experiences and 
experiments have sustained me and given me great 
joy But I know that I have still before me a difficult 
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path to traverse I must reduce myself to zero So 
long as a man does not of his own free will put himself 
last among his fellow creatures, there is no salvation 
for him Ahimsa is the farthest limit of humility 
An Autobiography, (1966), pp 382-83 

The instruments for the quest of truth are as 
simple as they are difficult They may appear quite 
impossible to an arrogant person, and quite possible 
to an innocent child. The seeker after truth should 
be humbler than the dust The world crushes the 
dust under its feet, but the seeker after truth should so 
humble himself that even the dust could crush him. 
Only then, and not till then, will he have a glimpse 
of Truth. 

Introduction to An Autobiography, (1966), p 11 
Who knows the perishable nature of flesh from 
the imperishable nature of the Spirit, instinctively 
knows that self-realization is impossible without self- 
discipline and self-restraint. The body may either 
be a play-ground of passion, or a temple of self- 
realization. If it is the latter, there is no room there 
for libertinism. The Spirit needs must curb the flesh 

every moment 

Young India, 3-6-’26, p 205 

If the heart is pure, the grosser impulses of the 
body will have no scope. But what do we mean by 
the heart 3 And when may we believe the heart to 
be pure 3 The heart is nothing else but the Atman 
or the seat of the Atman To imagine that it is pure is 
to imply "perfect realization of the Atman and, in the 
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pi esence of such realization, the cravings of the senses 
are inconceivable. But ordinarily we attribute purity 
to the heart when we are but striving after such purity. 
Say, I love you. This only means that I try to culti- 
vate such a feeling for you. If I have unceasing 
love, I should be a perfectly enlightened man, which, 
indeed, I am not Anyone for whom I have true 
love will not misunderstand my intentions or words, 
nor will such a one bear ill-will to me. It follows from 
this that, when anyone looks upon us as his enemy, 
the fault is primarily ours .... Perfect purity of 
heart, therefore, is the final stage. Before we have 
reached that stage, as we advance towards greater 
and greater purity, the cravings of the senses will 

subside in corresponding measure. 

Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol XII, p 376 

Not until we have reduced ourselves to nothing- 
ness can we conquer the evil in us. God demands no- 
thing less than complete self-surrender as the price 

for the only real freedom that is worth having. 

Young India, 20-I2-’28, p 420 

Truthfulness 

Not truth simply as we ordinarily understand 
it, that as far as possible we ought not to resort to a 
lie; that is to say, not truth which merely answers 
the saying “Honesty is the best policy” implying that 
if it is not the best policy, we may depart from it. 
But Truth, as it is conceived here, means that we have 
to rule our life by this law of Truth at any cost In 
order to clarify the definition, I have drawn upon 
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the celebrated illustration of the life of Prahlad For 
the sake of Truth, he dared to oppose his own father, 
and he defended himself, not by retaliation, by pay- 
ing his father back in his own com, but in defence 
of Truth as he knew it, he was prepared to die without 
caring to return the blows that he received from his 
father or from those who were charged with his 
father’s instructions Not only that, he would^not 
even parry the blows On the contrary, with a smile 
on his lips, he underwent the innumerable tor- 
tures to which he was subjected, with the result that at 
last Truth rose triumphant. Not that Prahlad 
suffered the tortures because he knew that some day 
or other m his very lifetime he would be able to 
demonstrate the infallibility of the law of Truth The 
fact was there, but if he had died m the midst of 
tortures, he would stall have adhered to Truth That 
is the Truth which I would like to follow There was 
an incident I noticed yesterday It was a tr iflin g 
incident, but I think these trifling incidents are like 
straws which show which way the wind is blowing. It 
happened like this I was talking to a friend who 
wanted to talk to me aside, and we were engaged 
m a private conversation Another friend dropped 
in, and he politely asked whether he was intruding 
The friend to whom I was talking said “Oh, no; 
there is nothing private here ” I felt taken aback 
a litde, because as I was taken aside, I knew that 
so far as this friend was concerned, the conversation 
was private. But he immediately out of politeness, 
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I would call it over-politeness, said that there 
was no private conversation and that he (the other 
friend) could join I suggest to you that this is a de- 
parture from my definition of Truth. I think that the 
friend should have, m the gentlest manner possible, 
but still openly and frankly said, “Yes, just now, as 
you rightly say, you would be intruding,” without 
givmg the slightest of Fence to the person if he was 
himself a gentleman and we are bound to consider 
everybody a gentleman unless he proves to be other- 
wise. But I may be told that the incident, after all, 
proves the genteelity of the nation. I think that it 
is over-proving the case. If we continue to say these 
things out of politeness, we really become a nation 
of hypocrites. I recall a conversation I had with an 
English friend. He was comparatively a stranger. He 
is principal of a college and has been m India for 
several years. He was comparing notes with me, and 
he asked me whether I would admit that we, unlike 
most Englishmen, would not dare to say no when it 
was no that we meant. And I must confess that I 
immediately said yes; I agreed with that statement. We 
do hesitate to say no frankly and boldly, when we 
•want to pay undue regard to the sentiment of the 
person whom we are addressing In this Ashram 1 we 
make it a rule that we must say no when we mean no, 
regardless of consequences This then is the first rule 
Ashram Observances in Action, (1959), pp 127-30 


1 A place for disciplined community living 
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Ahimsa 

Liteially Ahimsa means non-killing But to me 
it has a world of meaning and takes me into realms 
much higher, infinitely higher, than the realm to 
which I would go if I merely understood by Ahimsa 
— non-killing Ahimsa really means that you may not 
offend anybody, you may not harbour an unchari- 
table thought even in connection with one who may 
consider himself to be your enemy Pray notice the 
guarded nature of this thought I do not say “whom 
you consider your enemy,” but “who may consider 
himself your enemy ” For one who follows the doc- 
trine of Ahimsa there is no room for an enemy, he 
denies the existence of an enemy But there are people 
who consider themselves to be his enemies, and he 
cannot help it So it is held that we may not har- 
bour an evil thought even in connection with such 
persons If we return blow for blow, we depart from 
the doctrine of Ahimsa But I go further. If we resent 
a friend’s action or the so-called enemy’s action, we 
still fall short of this doctrine But when I say we 
should not resent, I do not say that we should 
acquiesce By resenting I mean wishing that some 
harm should be done to the enemy, or that he should 
be put out of the way, not even by any action of ours, 
but by the action of somebody else, or say by divine 
agency If we harbour even this thought, we com- 
mit a breach of Ahimsa Those who join the Ashram 
have literally to accept that meaning That does not 
mean that we practise this doctrine in its entirety. 
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Far from it It is an ideal which we have to reach, 
and it is an ideal to be reached even at this very 
moment if we were capable of doing so But it is not 
a proposition m geometry to be learnt by heart, it is 
not even like solving difficult problems m higher 
mathematics; it is infinitely more difficult than that. 
Many of you have burnt the midnight oil in solving 
those problems. If you want to follow out this doc- 
trine, you will have to do much more than burn the 
midnight oil You will have to pass many a sleep- 
less night, and go through many a mental torture and 
agony before you can reach, before you can even be 
within measurable distance of this goal It is goal, and 
nothing less than that, you and I have to reach, if 
we want to understand what religious life means I 
will not say more on this doctrine than this; that a 
man who believes m the efficacy of this doctrine finds, 
in the ultimate stage when he is about to reach the 
goal, the whole world at his feet. Not that he wants 
the whole world at his feet, but it must be so If 
you express your love — Ahimsa — in such a manner 
that it impresses itself indelibly upon your so-called 
enemy, he must return that love. Another thought 
which comes out of this is that under this rule there 
is no room for organized assassinations, and there is no 
room for murders even openly committed, and there 
is no room for any violence even for the sake of your 
country, and even for guarding the honour of preci- 
ous ones that may be m your charge After all that 
would be a poor defence of honour This doctrine of 
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Ahimsa tells us that wc may guard the honour of those 
who are m our chaigc by delivering ourselves into 
the hands of the man who would commit the sacri- 
lege And that requires far greater physical and men- 
tal courage than the delivering of blows You may 
have some degree of physical power, — I do not say 
courage, — and you may use that power But after 
that is expended, what happens 7 The other man is 
filled with wrath and indignation, and you have made 
him more angry by matching your violence against 
lus, and Avhen he has done you to death, the rest of 
his violence is delivered against your charge But 
if you do not retaliate but stand your ground between 
your charge and the opponent, simply receiving the 
blows without retaliating, what happens 7 I give 
you my promise that the whole of his violence will 
be expended on you, and your charge will be left un- 
scathed Under this plan of life there is no conception 
of patriotism which justifies such wars as you witness 
today m Europe 

Ashram Observances m Action, (1959), pp 130-34 
Celibacy 

Those who want to perform national service, 
or those who want to have a glimpse of real religious- 
life, must lead a celibate life, no matter whether mar- 
ried or unmarried Marriage but brings a woman 
closer to the man, and they become friends m a special' 
sense, never to be parted either in this life or in the 
lives that are to come I do not think, that in our 
conception of mainage, our lust should necessarily- 
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enter. Be that as it may, this is what is placed before 
those who come to the Ashram. 

Ashram Observances in Action, (1959), p 134 

The world seems to be running after things of 
transitory value. It has no time for the other. And 
yet when one thinks a little deeper it becomes clear 
that it is the things eternal that count in the end. 

What is Brahmacharya 1 ? It is the way of life 
which leads us to Brahma (God). It includes full con- 
trol over the process of reproduction. The control 
must be in thought, word and deed. If the thought 
is not under control , the other two have no value. 
There is a saying in Hindustani: fC He whose heart 
is pure has the all purifying waters of the Ganges m 
his house.” For one whose thought is under control, 
the other is mere child’s play. The Brahmachan 2 of my 
conception will be healthy and will easily live 
long. He will not even suffer from so much as a 
headache. Mental and physical work will not cause 
fatigue. He is ever bright, never slothful. Outward 
neatness will be an exact reflection of the inner. He 
•will exhibit all the attributes of the steadfast one des- 
cribed in the Gita It need cause no worry if not one 
person is met with answering the description. 

Is it strange that {one who is able completely to 
conserve and sublimate the vital fluid which has the 

1 Celibacy,* observance of chastity or continence in the 
quest for God. 

2 A celibate 
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potentiality of creating human beings, should exhibit 
all the attributes described above ? Who can measure 
the creative strength of such sublimation, one drop 
of which has the potentiality of bringing into being 
a human life ? Patanajali has described five discip- 
lines It is not possible to isolate any one of these 
and practise it It may be posited in the case of Truth, 
because it really includes the other four And for this 
age the five have been expanded into eleven Acharya 
Vrnoba has put them in the form of a Marathi verse 
They are non-violence, truth, non-stealmg, Brahma- 
charya, non-possession, bread labour, control of the 
palate, fearlessness, equal regard for all religions, 
Swadeshi 1 and removal of untouchability 

All these can be derived from Truth But life is 
complex It is not possible to enunciate one grand 
principle and leave the rest to follow of itself Even 
when we know a proposition, its corollaries have to be 
worked out. 

It is well to bear m mind that all the disciplines 
are of equal importance If one is broken all are. There 
seems to be a popular belief amongst us that breach of 
truth or non-violence is pardonable Non-stealmg 
and non-possession are rarely mentioned We hardly 
recognize the necessity of observing them But a 
fancied breach of Brahmacharya excites wrath and worse 

1 Literally of one’s own country, insistence on the use of 
goods made in one’s own country, preferably hand-made and 
those too of the neighbours first 
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There must be something seriously wrong with a 
society m which values are exaggerated and under- 
estimated. Moreover, to use the word Brahmacharya 
in a narrow sense is to detract from its value. Such 
detraction increases the difficulty of proper obser- 
vance. When it is isolated even the elementary obser- 
vance becomes difficult, if not impossible. Therefore, 
it is essential that all the disciplines should be taken 
as one. This enables one to realize the full meaning 

and significance of Brahmacharya. 

Hanjan, 8-6- 5 47, p. 180 

Control of the Palate 

A man who wants to control animal passion does 
so more easily if he controls his palate. I am afraid 
this is a rather difficult observance. I am just now com- 
ing after having inspected the Victoria hostel I saw 
there not to my dismay, — though it should be to my 
dismay, — but I am used to it now, that there are so 
many kitchens, not kitchens that are established in 
order to serve caste restrictions but kitchens that have 
become necessary in order that people can have the 
condiments and the exact weight of the condiments 
to which they are accustomed in the places from which 
they have come. And therefore we find that for the 
Brahmans themselves there are different compartments 
and different kitchens catering for the delicate tastes 
of all those different groups. I suggest that this is 
simply slavery to the palate, rather than mastery over 
it I may say this. Unless we take our mind off 
from this habit, unless we shut our eyes to the tea 
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shops and coffee shops and all these kitchens, unless 
we are satisfied with foods that are necessary for the 
maintenance of health, and unless we are prepared 
to rid ourselves of stimulating, heating and exciting 
condiments that we mix with our food, we shall 
certainly not be able to control the over-abundant 
and unnecessary stimulation that we may have If 
we do not do that, the result naturally is that we 
abuse ourselves and we abuse even the sacred trust 
given to us, and we become inferior to animals 
Eating, drinking and indulging in passion we share in 
common with the animals, but have you ever seen a 
horse or a cow indulging m the abuse of the palate 
as we do? Do you suppose that it is a sign of civi- 
lization, a sign of real life that we should multiply 
our eatables so far that we do not even know where 
we are and seek dish after dish until at last we have 
become absolutely mad and run after the newspaper 
sheets which give us advertisements about these dishes ? 

Ashram Observances m Action, (1959), pp 134-35 

Non-stealing 

I suggest that we are thieves m a way If I take 
anything that I do not need for my own immediate 
use and keep it, I steal it from somedbody else I 
venture to suggest that it is the fundamental law of 
Nature without exception, that she produces enough 
for our wants from day to day, and if everybody 
took enough for himself and nothing more, there would 
be no pauperism, there would be no man dying of 
starvation m this world But so long as we have got 
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this inequality, so long we are stealing, X am no 
socialist, and I do not want to dispossess those who 
have got possessions; but I do say that those of us who 
want to see light out of darkness have to follow this 
rule in their own lives. I do not want to dispossess 
anybody, for I should then be departing from the rule 
of Ahimsa If somebody else possesses more than I 
do, let him. But so far as my own life has to be re- 
gulated, I do say that I dare not possess anything 
which I do not need. In India we have got millions 
of people living on one meal a day, and that meal 
consisting of a chapati 1 with no fat spread on it and 
a pinch of salt. You and I have no right to any- 
thing more until these milli ons are clothed and fed 
better. You and I, who ought to know better, must 
adjust our wants, and even undergo voluntary starva- 
tion, in order that they may be fed and clothed 

Ashram Observances in Action , (1959), pp 136-7 

Non-possession 

This principle is really a part of Non-stealing. 
Just as one must not receive, so must one not possess 
anything which one does not really need It would 
be a breach of this principle to possess unnecessary 
food-stuffs, clothing, or furniture. For instance, one 
must not keep a chair if one can do without it In 
observing this principle one is led to a progressive 
simplification of one’s own life 

Ashram Observances m Action , (1959), p 113 


1 Thin flat cake made of flour; unleavened bread 
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Physical Labour 

Physical labour is essential for the observance 
of Non-stealing and Non-possession Man can be 
saved from injuring society, as well as himself, only 
if he sustains his physical existence by physical labour 
Able-bodied adults must do all their personal work 
themselves, and must not be served by others, except 
for proper reasons But they must at the same time, 
remember, that service of children, as well as of the 
disabled, the old and the sick, is a duty incumbent on 
every person who has the required strength 

Ashram Observances i n Action, (1959), p 113 

Swadeshi 

Swadeshi is an essential observance I suggest 
that we are departing from one of the sacred laws of 
our being when we leave our neighbour and go out 
somewhere else in order to satisfy our wants If a 
man comes from Bombay here and offers you wares, 
you are not justified m supporting the Bombay mer- 
chant so long as you have got a merchant at your very 
door, bom and bred m Madras That is my view of 
Swadeshi In your village, so long as you have got 
your village barber, you are bound to support him 
to the exclusion of the finished barber who may come 
to you from Madras If you find it necessary that 
your village barber should reach the attainments of 
the barber from Madras, you may tram him to that. 
Send him to Madras by all means, if you wish, in 
order that he may learn his calling Until you do 
that you are not justified m going to another barber. 
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That is Swadeshi. So when we find that there are 
many thmgs that we cannot get m India, we must 
try to do without them We have to do without 
many things which we may consider necessary, but 
believe me, when you are m that frame of mind, 
you will find a great burden taken off your shoulders, 
even as the Pilgrim did m the inimitable book. The 
Pilgrim's Progress. There came a time when the 
mighty burden that the Pilgrim was carrying on his 
shoulders dropped from him, and he felt a freer man 
than he was when he started on the journey So will 
you feel freer men than you are now, immediately you 
adopt Swadeshi. 

Ashram Observances in Action , (1959), pp 137-39 
Fearlessness 

I found, throughout my wanderings in India, 
that India, educated India is seized with a paralysing 
fear. We may not open our lips m public, we may 
not declare our confirmed opinions m public, we 
may hold those opinions and may talk about them 
secretly, but they are not for public consumption If 
we had taken a vow of silence, I would have nothing 
to say. But when we open our lips in public, we 
say things we do not really believe in I do not 
know whether this is not true of almost every public 
man who speaks in India I then suggest to you that 
there is only one Bemg, — -if Being is the proper term 
to be used, — whom we have to fear, and that is 
God. When we fear God, we shall fear no man, no 
matter how highly placed he may be And if you 
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want to follow the \ow of Truth m any sh,.pc or 
form, \ou must he Ic^rltss And so sou find, m the 
BhngarrJrtia fculessncss js designated the first essen- 
tial qu.'hts of a good man We fcai consequences, 
**nd therefore we ~:c *»fiaid to tell the tiuth A man 
who fears God wall certamlv not fear any caithly 
consequence Before we can aspire to undci stand 
wlm ichgion is, *Mid before we can aspuc to guide 
the destinies of India, do sou not see that we should 
adopt this habit of fcailcssncss •* Oi shall we ovciawe 
our countrymen, c\cn as we arc overawed ’ We thus 
see how important fearlessness is 

Asf-ran Ol’trrrrea in Action, (1939), pp 139-40 

Removing Untouchability 

Untouchabilitv is a blot that Hinduism today 
carries with it I decline to believe that it has been 
handed to us from immemorial times I think that 
this miserable, wretched, enslaving spmt of untoucli- 
abihtv must have come to us wdicn w'c w-crc in the 
c\Jc of our lives '’l our lowxst ebb, and that evil has 
still stuck to us and it still remains with us It is to 
my mind a cursc-that has come to us, and as long as 
that curse remains Avath us, solong i tliink we arc 
bound to hold that every affliction that we labour 
under in this sacred land is a fit and pioper punish- 
ment for this great crime that we are commitlmg 
That anv person should be consideicd untouchable 
because of his calling passes one’s comprehension, and 
you, the student world who receive all this modern 
education, if you become a party to this crime, it 
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were better that you received no education what- 
soever. 

Ashram Observances in Action, (1959), pp 140-41 

Silence 

It has often occurred to me that a seeker after 
Truth has to be silent I know the wonderful efficacy 
of silence. I visited a Trappist monastery in South 
Africa. A beautiful place it was. Most of the inmates 
of that place were under a vow of silence. I inquired 
of the Father the motive of it and he said the motive 
is apparent : “We are frail human beings We do 
not know very often what we say. If we want to 
listen to the still small voice that is always speaking 
within us, it will not be heard if we continually 
speak ” I understood that precious lesson. I know the 
secret of silence. 

Young India, 6~8-’25, pp 274-5 

Experience has taught me that silence is part of 
the spiritual discipline of a votary of Truth Prone- 
ness to exaggerate, to suppress or modify the truth, 
wittingly or unwittingly, is a natural weakness of 
man, and silence is necessary m order to surmount it 
A man of few words will rarely be thoughtless m 
his speech, he will measure every word. 

An Autobiography, (1966), p 46 

Silence has now become both a physical and 
spiritual necessity for me Originally it was taken to 
relieve the sense of pressure Then I wanted time 
for writing. After, however, I had practised it for 
some time I saw the spiritual value of it. It suddenly 
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flashed across my mind that that was the time when 
I^could^best hold communion with God And now 
I feel as though I was naturally built for silence 

Hanjan, 10-12-’38, pp 373-74 

Silence of the sewn-up lips is no silence One may 
achieve the same result by choppmg off one’s tongue, 
but that too would not be silence He is truly silent who, 
having the capacity to speak, utters no idle word 

Hanjan , 24-6-’33, p 5 

Humility 

Truth is not to be found by anybody who has 
not got an abundant sense of humility If you would 
swim on the bosom of the ocean of Truth you must 
reduce yourself to zero. 

Young India, 31-12-’31, p 428 

The spirit 'of non-violence necessarily leads to 
humility. Non-violence means reliance on God, the 
Rock of Ages If we would seek His aid, we must 
approach Him with a humble and a contrite heart 
We must act, even as the mango tree which droops as 
it bears fruit. Its grandeur lies m its majestic lowliness 

Young India, 12-1-’21, p 13 

Humility must not be here confounded with mere 
manners or etiquette One man will sometimes pros- 
trate himself before another, although lus heart is 
full of bitterness against him This is not humility, 
but cunning. A man may chant Ramanama 1 , or tell 
his beads all day long, and move in society like a 


1 Literally, the name of Rama, recitation of God’s name 
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sage; but if he is selfish at heart, he is not meek, 
but only hypocritical. 

A humble person is not himself conscious of his 
humility. Truth and the like perhaps admit of mea- 
surement, but not humility. Inborn humility can 
never remain hidden, and yet the possessor is un- 
aware of its existence The story of Vasishtha and 
Vishvamitra furnishes a very good case in point 
Humility should make the possessor realize , that he is 
as nothing. Directly we imagme ourselves to be some- 
thing, there is egotism If a man who keeps obser- 
vances is proud of keeping them, they will lose much, 
if not all of their value. And a man who is proud 
of his virtue often becomes a curse to society Society 
will not appreciate it, and he himself will fail to reap 
any benefit from it. Only a little thought will suffice 
to convince us, that all creatures are nothing more 
than a mere atom in this universe Our existence 
as embodied being is purely momentary; what are 
a hundred years m eternity ? But if we shatter the 
chains of egotism, and melt into the ocean of humi- 
lity, we share its dignity. To feel that we are some- 
thing is to set up a barrier between God and our- 
selves, to cease feeling that we are something is to 
become one with God. A drop in the ocean partakes 
of the greatness of its parent, although it is uncon- 
scious of it But it is dried up, as soon as it enters 
upon an existence independent of the ocean We do 
not exaggerate, when we say that life on earth is a 
mere bubble. 
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A life of service must be one of humility. He who 
would sacrifice his life for others has hardly time to 
reseive for himself a place m the sun Inertia must 
not be mistaken for humility, as it has been in Hindu- 
ism. True humility means most strenuous and cons- 
tant endeavour entirely directed towards the service 
of humanity God is continuously in action without 
resting for a single moment If we would serve Him 
or become one with Him, our activity must be as un- 
weaned as His There may be momentary rest in 
store for the drop which is separated from the ocean, 
but not for the drop m the ocean, which knows no 
rest The same is the case with ourselves As soon 
as we become one with the ocean in the shape of 
God, there is no more rest for us, nor indeed do we 
need rest any longer Our very sleep is action For 
we sleep with the thought of God m our hearts. 
This restlessness constitutes true rest This never- 
ceasing agitation holds the key to peace ineffable 
This supreme state of total surrender is difficult to 
describe, but not beyond the bounds of human expe- 
rience It has been attained by many dedicated souls, 
and may be attained by ourselves as well 
From Teravda Mandir, (1957), pp 45-48 



CHAPTER 6 

AN IDEAL MAN 

One who renounces all the cravings which tor- 
ment the heart and derives his contentment from 
within himself is said to be a Sthitprajna or Sama- 
dhistha (one stable m spirit) He is unruffled m ad- 
versity, and he does not hanker after happiness Plea- 
sure and pam are felt through the five senses. There- 
fore this wise man draws his senses away from sense 
objects even as a tortoise draws m his limbs The 
tortoise withdraws into his shell when he appre- 
hends danger. But m the case of human bemgs sense 
objects are ready to attack the senses at all times, 
therefore their senses must always be drawn in, and 
they should be ever ready to fight against sense ob- 
jects. This is the real battle. Some people resort to 
self-mortification and fasting as weapons of defence 
against sense objects. These measures have their 
\ limited use The senses do not make for sense objects 
' so long as a man is fasting, but fasting alone does not 
destroy his relish for them On the other hand that 
relish may be heightened when the fast is broken, 
and a man can get rid of it only with the grace of 
God. The senses are so powerful that they drag a 
man behind them by force if he is not on his guard 
Therefore a man must always keep them under con- 
trol. This end he can achieve only if he turns his eyes 
inward, realizes God Who resides in his heart and is 
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devoted to Him. One who thus looks upon Him as 
his goal and surrenders his all to Him, keeping his 
senses m control, is a yogi stable m spirit On the 
other hand if a man is not master of Ins senses, he is 
always musing on the objects of sense and conceives 
an attachment for them, so that he can hardly think 
of anything else. From this attachment arises desire, 
and when the desire is thwarted he gets angry Anger 
drives Inm nearly mad He cannot understand what 
he is about He thus loses his memory, behaves in 
a disorderly manner and comes to an ignoble end. 
When a man’s senses rove at will, he is like a rudder- 
less ship which is at the mercy of the gale and is 
broken to pieces on the rocks Men should therefore 
abandon all desires and restrain their senses, so that 
these do not indulge m undesirable activity The 
eyes then will look straight and that too only at holy 
objects, the ears will listen to hymns m praise of God 
or to cries of distress , hands and feet will be engaged 
m service Indeed all the organs of sense and of 
action will be employed in helping a man to do his 
duty and making him a fit recipient of the grace of 
God And once the grace of God has descended upon 
him, all his sorrows are at an end As snow melts m 
the sunshine, all pain vanishes when the grace of 
God shines upon him and he is said to be stable in 
spirit But if a man is not stable-minded, how can 
he think good thoughts ? Without good thoughts 
there is no peace, and without peace there is no happi- 
ness Where a stable-minded man sees things clear 
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as daylight, the unstable man distracted by the tur- 
moil of the world is as good as blind On the other 
hand what is pure m the eyes of the worldly wise 
looks unclean to and repels the stable-minded man. 
Rivers continuously flow into the sea, but the sea 
remains unmoved, m the same way all sense objects 
come to the yogi, but he always remains calm like the 
sea. Thus one who abandons all desires, is free from 
pride and selfishness and behaves as one apart, finds 
peace. This is the condition of a perfect man of God, 
and he who is established therem even at the final 
hour is saved. 

Discourses on ihe Gita, (1960), pp. 11-13 

The ideal of the Sthitaprajna (man whose under- 
standing is secure), described m the Second Chapter 
of the Gita, is always before me and I am ceaseless m 
my efforts to reach that ideal. Whatever others might 
say of me, I know I am yet far from it When one 
really reaches such a state, his very thought becomes 
charged with a power which transforms those around 
him. But where is that power in me now? I can only 
say that I am a common mortal, made of the same 
clay of which others are made, only ceaselessly 
striving to attain the lofty ideal which the Gita holds 

before all mankind 

Haryan, 23-3-’47, p 74 

If we accept that ideal of a Sthitaprajna i e , the 
man of steady wisdom” i.e , a Satyagraln, we would not 
regard anybody as our enemy, we must shed all en- 
mity and ill-will. That ideal is not meant for the 
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select few — the samt or the seei only, it is meant 
for all I ha\c described myself as a scavenger having 
become one, not only m name but in fact, while I 
was in Phoenix It is as there that I took up the 
bucket and the bioom, impelled by the inner urge to 
identify myself with the lowest of the low As a 
humble fellow-toilci, then, let me bear witness that 
anyone, even a simple-minded villager who wants to 
and tncs, can attain the state of mental equipoise 
described in the Gita verses We all lose our sanity at 
times, though we may not care to admit it or be 
even aware of it A man with a steady mind will 
never lose patience, even with a child, or indulge m 
angci or abuse Religion, as taught in the Gita, is a 
thing to be practised m this life It is not a means 
for attaining merit m the next, irrespective of what 
you may do here That would be a negation of 
religion 

Hanjan, 14-4-’46, p 78 

The lesson of the Bhagavad Gita is meant not for 
those who have forsaken the world, but for every 
householder, irrespective of his birth and state. 
Everybody’s duty should be to attain the state des- 
cribed therein, and this can only be done if life is 
built on the rock of fearlessness 

Hanjan, 5-l-’47, p 479 

Is it too difficult an ideal to follow’’ No On 
the contrary, the conduct laid down m it is the only- 
conduct worthy of the dignity of human beings 

Hanjan, 28-4- '46, p III 
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I confess that, in spite of my trying to reach the 

state, I am far away from the condition of equipoise. 
Hartjan, 10-8-’47, p. 270 

No one can attam perfection while he is m the 
body for the simple reason that the ideal state is im- 
possible so long as -one has not completely overcome 
his ego, and ego cannot be wholly got rid of so long 
as one is tied down by shackles of the flesh. 

Young India , 20-9-’28, pp. 319 

But it is impossible for us to realize perfect Truth 
so long as we are imprisoned in this mortal frame. 
From Yeravda Mandir, (1957), p. 5 

The goal ever recedes from us. The greater the 
progress, the greater the recognition of our un- 
worthmess Satisfaction lies m the efforts not in the 

attamment Full effort is full victory. 

Young India, 9-3-’22, p 141 



SECTION 33: MEANS AND ENDS 

CHAPTER 7 

MEANS AND ENDS 

For me, it is enough to know the means Means 
•and end are convertible terms m my philosophy of 
life 

Young India, 26-12-’24, p 424 

The means may be likened to a seed, the end to 
a tree, and there is just the same inviolable connec- 
tion between the means and the end as there is bet- 
ween the seed and the tree 

Hind Swaraj , (1962), p 71 

They say ‘means are after all means’ I would 
say ‘means are after all everything’ As the means 
so the end There is no wall of separation bet- 

ween means and end Indeed the Creator has given 
us control (and that too very limited) over means, 
none over the end Realization of the goal is m exact 
proportion to that of the means This is a proposition 
that admits of no exception 

Young India , 17-7-’24, p 236 

Right conduct is not like Euclid’s right line It 
is like a beautiful tree, not one of whose millions of 
leaves is like any other Though therefore they are 
from one seed and belong to the same tree, there is 
none of the uniformity of a geometrical figure about 
any part of a tree. And yet we know that the seed, 
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the branches and the leaves are one and the same. 
We know too that no geometrical figure can bear 
comparison with a full-blossomed tree m pomt of 

beauty and grandeur. 

Young India, 14-8-’24, p. 267 

Imagine a rectangular frame without a slate. 
The slightest rough handlmg of the frame would 
turn the right angles into acute and obtuse angles 
and if the frame was again rightly handled at one 
corner the other three would be automatically turned 

into right angles. 

Harijan, 30-ll-’47, p. 447 

Impure means lesult m an impure end . . • 
One cannot reach Truth by untruthfulness Truthful 
conduct alone can reach Truth Are not Non-violence 
and Truth twins ? The answer is an emphatic ‘No . 
Non-violence is embedded m Truth and vice versa. 
Hence has it been said that they are faces of the same 
com Either is inseparable from the other Read 
the com either way. The spelling of words will be 
different. The value is the same. This blessed state 
is unattainable without perfect purity. Harbour im- 
purity of min d or body and you have untruth and 

violence m you. 

Harijan, 13-7-’47, p. 232 

“To work thou hast the right, never to the fruit 
thereof” is one of the golden precepts of the Gita 
Hanjan, 18-8-’40, p. 254 

We are merely the instruments of the Almighty 
Will and are therefore often ignorant of what helps 
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us forward and whit >cts .is an impediment. Wc 
must thus usi s'Usficd with \ 1 now ledge only or the 
meins utd if tlu.se lie puu, wc cm fi.nlcsslv lease 
the < ml to t she cue of itself 

Setjaruihes tn So~th Afr.ee, (1950), p 310 

The eh *nst possible definition of the goil and 
its •’ppreci ltion would fail to tube tis there, if we do 
not know and utili7c the means of achitung it I 
line, thcrcfoie, concerned tmself pnncipallv with the 
consemlion of the means and then piogrcsstvc use. 
I know if wc can tike care of them, attainment of the 
god is Assured I feel too that our progicss towards 
the god wall be in exact proportion to the puiity of 
our means 

This method mnv .appear to be long, perhaps too 
long, but I am convinced that it is the shoitcst 

Selections from Gandhi, (1957), pp 36-7 

Howes cr much I may sympathize with and ad- 
mire worthy motives, I am an uncompiomising op- 
ponent of violent methods even to serve the noblest of 
causes Experience convinces me that perma- 

nent good can never be the outcome of untruth and 
violence Even if my belief is a fond delusion, it will 
be admitted that it is a fascinating delusion. 

Toung India, ll-12-’24, p 496 

I have often said that if one takes caie of the 
means, the end will take caic of itself Non-violence 
is the means, the end foi every nation is complete 
independence 

Hanjan, ll-2-’39> p 8 
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My faith m the wise saying that what is gained 
by the sword will [also be lost by the sword is impe- 
rishable. 

Harijan , 2-9-’39, p. 260 

By detachment I mean that you must not worry 
whether the desired result follows from your action 
or not, so long as your motive is pure, your means 
correct. Really, it means that things will come 
right m the end if you take care of the means and 
leave the rest to Him. 

Hanjan, 7-4-’46, p. 72 

Success or failure is not in our hands. It is enough 
we do our part well. . . . Ours is but to strive In the 

end, it will be as He wishes 

Hanjan, 12-l-’47, p. 490 



CHAPTER 8 


THE MEANING OF NON-VIOLENCE 

God can be found only through love, not earthly, 
but divine. 

Harijan, 23-ll-’47, p 425 

Where love is, there God is also 

Satyagraha in South Africa , (1950), p 237 

Ahimsa means Universal Love 

From Teratida Mandir, (1957), p 10 

Ahimsa means ‘Love 5 in the Paulme sense, and 
yet something more than the ‘Love 5 defined by St 
Paul, although I know St Paul’s beautiful definition is 
good enough for all practical purposes Ahimsa in- 
cludes the whole creation, and not only human 
Besides, ‘Love 5 m the English language has other 
connotations too, and so I was compelled to use the 
negative word But it does not, as I have told you, 
express a negative force, but a force superior to all 
the forces put together One person who can express 
Ahimsa m life exercises a foice superior to all the 
forces of brutality 

Hanjan, 14-3-’36, p 39 

Non-violence is soul-force or the power of the 
Godhead within us We become Godlike to the extent 
we realize non-violence 

Hanjan, 12-ll-’38, p 326 

Ahimsa is not merely a negative state of harm- 
lessness, but it is a positive state of love, of doing 
good even to the evil-doer But it does not mean 
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helping the evil-doer to continue the wrong or tolerat- 
ing it by passive acquiescence. On the contrary, 
love — the active state of Ahimsa — requnes you to resist 
the wrong-doer by dissociating yourself from him, even 
though it may offend him or injure him physically. 
Thus if my Son lives a life of shame, I may not help 
him to do so by continuing to support him, on the 
contrary, my love for him requires me to withdraw 
all support from him although it may mean even his 
death. And the same love imposes on me the obliga- 
tion of welcommg him to my bosom when he repents. 
But I may not by physical force compel my son to 
become good. That, in my opinion, is the moral of the 

story of The Prodigal Son. 

Young India , 25-8- 5 20, p. 2 

In its positive form, Ahimsa means the largest 
love, the greatest charity If I am a follower of Ahimsa 
I must love my enemy. I must apply the same rules to 
the wrong-doer, who is my enemy or a stranger to me, 
as I would to my wrong-domg father or son This 
active Ahimsa necessarily includes Truth and fearless- 
ness As man cannot deceive the loved one, he does 
not fear or frighten him or her. Gift of life is the 
greatest of all gifts; a man who gives it m reality, 
disarms all hostility. He has paved the way for an 
honourable understanding. And none who is himself 
subject to fear can bestow that gift He must, therefore, 
be himself fearless. 

Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi , (Fourth Edition), 
p. 346 
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It is no non-violence if we merely love those that 
love us It is non-violence only when we love those 
that hate us I know how difficult it is to follow this 
grand Law of Love But are not all great and good 
things difficult to do ? Love of the hater is the most 
difficult of all But, by the grace of God, even this 
most difficult thing becomes easy to accomplish if we 
want to do it. 

Selections from Gandhi, (1957), p 17 


CHAPTER 9 

THE LAW OF HUMAN SPECIES 

The world is full of Himsa and Nature does appear 
to be ‘red in tooth and claw’. But if we bear m mind 
that man is higher than the brute, then is man superior 
to that Nature If man has a divine mission to ful- 
fil, a mission that becomes him, it is that of Ahimsa. 
Standing as he does m the midst of Himsa, he can 
retire into the innermost depths of his heart and 
declare to the world around him that his mission in 
this world of Himsa is Ahynsa and only to the extent 
that he practises it does he adorn his kind Man’s 
nature then is not Himsa, but Ahimsa, for he can speak 
from experience his innermost conviction that he is 
not the body but Atman and that he may use the 
body only with a view to expressing the Atman only 
with a view to self-realization And from that ex- 
perience he evolves the ethics of subduing desire, 
anger, ignorance, malice and other passions, puts 
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forth his best effort to achieve the end and finally 
attains complete success Only when his efforts reach 
that consummation can he be said to have fulfilled 
himself, to have acted according to his nature. 
Conquest of one’s passions, therefore, is not super- 
human, but human, and observance of Ahimsa is 
heroism of the highest type, with no room therein for 
cowardice or weakness. 

Young India , 24-6-’26, p 230 

Non-violence is not a cloistered virtue confined 
only to the Rishi 1 and the cave-dweller. It is capable 
of being practised by the millions, not with full know- 
ledge of its implications, but because it is the Law of 
Our Species. It distinguishes man from the brute. 
But man has not shed the brute m him. He has to 
strive to do so. This striving applies to the practice 
of non-violence, not to the belief m it. I cannot 
strive to believe m a principle * I either believe m it 
or I do not And if I believe in it, I must bravely 
strive to practise it. Ahimsa is an attribute of the 
biave. Cowardice and Ahimsa do not go together 

any more than water and fire 

Hanjan, 4-ll-’39, p. 331 

I am not a visionary. I claim to be a practical 
idealist. The religion of non-violence is not meant 
merely for the Rishis and saints It is meant for the 
common people as well Non-violence is the Law of 
our Species, as violence is the Law of the Brute 


1 A Sccr 
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The Spirit lies dormant m the bmte, and lie knows 
no 1 n\ but th>t of phvsicd might Thr dignilv of 
inui requires obrd.ence to s highri Jaw — to the 
strength of the Spun 7 he Rislm, who discovcitd the 
L»w of non-v lolenct m tlic midst of violence, wcic 
greater geniuses th \n Ncv.ton Thev were them* 
selves greutr v. >inors th *n Wellington Hiving 
themselves known the use of aims, thev re di?cd then 
uselessness uid fught a wean world that its snhatibn 
1 *v not thiough violence but tlnongh non-violence 
1 l-B-’20, p 3 

1 Xon-v lolencc is the bw of the human race and 
is mfimtclv greater than and superior to brute foicc 

2 In the last icsort, it docs not avail to those 
who do not possess a living faith m the God of Love 

3 Non-violence affords the fullest protection to 
one’s self-respect and sense of honour, but not alwavs 
to possession of land or movable property, though 
its habitual practice docs prove a better bulwarl than 
die possession of aimed men to defend them Non- 
violence m the very nature of things, is of no assis- 
tance in the defence of ill-gotten gams and immoial 
acts 

4 Individuals or nations, who would piactise 
non-violence, must be prepared to sacrifice (nations 
to the last man) their all except honour. It is, thcie- 
fore, inconsistent with the possession of other people’s 
countries, i e modem Imperialism, which is frankly 
based on force for its defence 

5 Non-violence is a powei which can be wielded 
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equally by all — children, young men and women or 
grown-up people, — provided they have a living faith 
m the God of Love and have, therefore, equal love 
for all mankind. When non-violence is accepted as 
the Law of Life, it must pervade the whole being and 
not be applied to isolated acts. 

6. It is a profound error to suppose that whilst 
the Law is good enough for individual, it is not for 
masses of mankind. 

Harijan , 5-9-’36, p. 236 

Consciously or unconsciously, we are acting non- 
violently towards one another m daily life. All 
well-constructed societies are based on the Law of 
Non-violence. I have found that life persists m the 
midst of destruction and, therefore, there must be a 
higher law than that of destruction. Only under that 
law would a well-ordered society be intelligible and 
life worth living. And, if that is the Law of Life we 
have to work it out m daily life. Whenever there 
are jars, wherever you are confronted with an op- 
ponent, conquer him with love. In this crude manner, 

I have worked it out m my life. That does not mean 
that all my difficulties are solved. Only I have found 
that this Law of Love has answered as the Law of 

destruction has never done. 

Young India , 1-10-’31, p. 286 

I claim that even now, though the social structure 
is not based on a conscious acceptance of non-violence, 
all the world over mankind lives and men retain their 
possessions on the sufferance of one another. If they 
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h id *iot done so, onh the fewest Mid die most fero- 
cious would line suru\rd Hut such is not tin cisc 
I* undies ue hound togctfiri 1>\ ties of fine, .iml so .mc 
"roups in the so-celled ci\ili7td socicts cdfid n.Mions 
Onh dic\ do not recognise the stipiun.ict of the Liu 
of Xon-\mlcnce It follows, dicrcfon, that thevhew, 
not mscstigr'tcd ns \ ist possibility 

//en;irr," 22-2-M2, p 48 

Scientists tell us tint without the presence of the 
cohesnt force amongst the itoms th.it comprise this 
globe of ouis, it would ciumblc to pieces and we 
would ce isr to exist \nd c\cn as thoic is colicsnc 
force in blind unucr so must thcic be in nil dungs 
animate, iml the name for tint cohcsisc foicc among 
nil limit, beings is Lose Wc notice it between fntbci 
and son, between brother and sister, friend and 
friend But wc hue to learn to use that force among 
all tlm lives, and in the use or it consists out know- 
ledge of God Where there is Lose, there is Life, 
haired leads to dcstiuction 

lovng India, 5-5-’20, p 7 

All the saints of die world, ancient and modern, 
were each according to Ins light and capacity a living 
illustration of that Supreme Law r of our Being That 
the brute in us seems so often to gam an easy triumph 
is true enough That, however, docs not disprove the 
Law It show's die difficulty of practice How should 
it be otherwise with a Law which is as high as Truth 
itself 7 Wien the practice of the Law becomes uni- 
versal, God will reign on caith as He does in Heaven 
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We know the earth, and we are strangers to the 
Heaven within us. If it is allowed that for some the 
practice of love is possible, it is arrogance not to allow 

even the possibility of its practice m all the others. 

ffanjan , 26-9-36, p. 260 

The man who discovered for us the Law of Love 
was a far greater scientist than any of our modem 
scientists. Only our explorations have not gone far 
enough and so it is not possible for everyone to see all 
its workings Such, at any rate, is the hallucination, if 
it is one, under which I am labouring. The more I 
work at this Law, the moi e I feel the delight m life, 
the delight m the scheme of this universe. It gives me 
a peace and a meaning of the mysteries of Nature 

that I have no power to describe. 

Young India, 1-10-’31, p. 287 

The sum total of the experience of mankind is 
that men somehow or other live on. From which 
fact I infer .that it is the Law of Love that rules 
mankind. Had violence, i,e. hate, ruled us, we should 
have become extinct long ago And yet the tragedy 
of it is that the so-called civilized men and nations 
conduct themselves as if the basis of society was 
violence. It gives me ineffable joy to make experi- 
ments proving that Love is the supreme and only Law 
of Life. Much evidence to the contrary cannot shake 
my faith. 

Hanjan, 13-4- ’40, p. 90 

This world is held together by bonds of love. 
History does not record the day-to-day incidents of 
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love and service. It only records incidents of conflict 
and wars. Actually, however, acts of love and service 
are much more common m this world than conflicts 
and quarrels. We find innumerable villages and towns 
flourishing m the world. If the world were always 
full of quarrel and discord, they could not possibly 
exist 

Bapu's Letters to Ashram Sisters, (1960), p. 113 

It we turn our eyes to the time of which history 
has any record down to our own time we shall find 
that man has been steadily progressing towards Ahimsa 
Our remote ancestors were cannibals Then came a 
time when they were fed up with cannibalism and 
they began to live on chase Next came a stage when 
man was ashamed of leading the life of a wandering 
hunter He, therefore, took to agriculture and de- 
pended principally on Mother Earth for his food Thus, 
from being a nomad, he settled down to civilized 
stable life, founded villages and towns, and from 
member of a family he became member of a com- 
munity and a nation All these are signs of progres- 
sive Ahimsa and diminishing Himsa Had it been 
otherwise, the human species should have been extinct 
by now, even as many of the lower species have dis- 
appeared. 

Hartjan, ll-8-’40, p 245 

Modern science is replete with illustrations of the 
seemingly impossible having become possible within 
living memory. But the victories of physical science 
would be nothing against the victory of the Science of 
V T -11 
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Life, which is summed up m Love which is the Law 
of our Being I know that it cannot be proved by- 
argument. It shall 'be proved by persons living it 
m their lives, m utter disregard of consequences to 
themselves. There is no real gam without sacrifice. 
And since demonstration of the Law of Love is the 

realest gam, sacrifice too must be the greatest required. 

Harijan, 26-9-’36, p. 260 

If we believe that mankind has steadily progressed 
towards Ahimsa , it follows that it has to progress to- 
wards it still further. Nothing m this world is static, 
everything is kinetic. If there is no progression, then 
there is inevitable retrogression No one can remain 
without the eternal cycle, unless it be God Himself. 

Harijan, ll-8-’40, p 245 

CHAPTER 10 

THE POWER OF NON-VIOLENCE 

I swear by non-violence because I know that it 
alone conduces to the highest good of mankind, not 
merely m the next world but m this also. I object to 
violence because when it appears to do good, the 
good is only temporary, the evil it does is permanent 

Toung India , 21-5-’25, p. 178 

Non-violence is the greatest force at the disposal 
of mankind It is mightier than the mightiest weapon 
of destruction devised by the ingenuity of man. 
Destruction is not the law of the humans. Man lives 
freely only by his readiness to die, if need be, at the 
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Ahimsa is a science. The woid 'failure’ has no 
place m the vocabulary of science. Failure to obtain 
the expected result is often the precursor to further 
discoveries. 

Haryan, 6-5 -’39, p. 113 

Non-violence is like radium m its action. An 
infinitesimal quantity of it embedded m a malignant 
growth, acts continuously, silently, and ceaselessly till 
it has transformed the whole mass of the diseased 
tissue into a healthy one. Similarly, even a little of 
true non -violence acts in a silent, subtle, unseen way 

and leavens the whole society. 

Hanjan, 12-ll-’38, p. 327 

Superficially we are surrounded m life by stnfe 
and bloodshed, life living upon life. But some great 
seer, who ages ago penetrated the centre of Tiuth, said: 
It is not through strife and violence, but thi ough non- 
violence that man can fulfil his destiny and his duty 
to^ his fellow-creatures. It is a force which is more 
positive than electricity and more powerful than 
even ether. At the centre of non-violence is a force 

which is self-acting. 

Harijan, 14-3-’36, p 39 



CHAPlrk II 


QUALITIES OI' VOTARIES OF NON-VIOLENCE 

Tjuc Ahtrrsa would wen a smile c\cn on death- 
bed brought about b\ an assuhnt It is only with 
tint .I/i.rvc that we cm befriend our opponents and win 
the” lot c 

//sojs-, 2-3-’ '0, p 19 

Non-' jolcnce is *> weapon of the stiong With 
the we*! it might csilv be hvpocnsv Feai and lose 
arc coot— dicton terms Lo\c is reckless in giving 
awav oblivious as to wlnt it gets in return Love 
wresJes vith the world os with itself, and ultimately 
gains a mastery over -dl other feelings My deilv 
experience, is of those who arc working with me, 
is tint cvcrv problem would lend itself to solution if 
we arc determined to make the Law- of Truth and 
Nou-\'olcncc the Law' of Life For Truth and Non- 
\ lolcncc arc, to me, faces of the same com 
Tomg Irdia, 1-10-’3J, p 287 

Ever)’ action is a resultant of a multitude of forces 
even of a contrary nature There is no waste of 
cnergv So we learn in die books on mechanics This 
is equally true of human actions The difference is 
that in the one case we generally know the forces at 
work, and when we do, we can madiematically foretell 
die resultant In the case of human actions, they 
result from a concurrence of forces, of most of wduch 
we have no knowledge But our ignorance must not 
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be made to serve the cause of disbelief m the power 
of these forces. Rather is our ignorance a cause for 
greater faith. And non-violence being the mightiest 
force m the world and also the most elusive m its 
working, it demands the greatest exercise of faith. 
Even as we believe m God m faith, so have we to 
believe m non-violence m fairh. 

Hanjan, 7-1 -’39, p 417 

A man cannot then practise Ahimsa and be a 
coward at the same time. The practice of Ahimsa 
calls forth the greatest courage. It is the most sol- 
dierly of a soldier’s virtues 

The Modem Review , October, 1916 

Ahimsa is a weapon of matchless potency It is 
the summam bonum of life. It is an attribute of the 
brave, in fact, it is their all. It does not come within 
the reach of the coward. It is no wooden or lifeless 
dogma, but a living and a life-giving force It is the 
special attribute of the soul. That is why it has been 

described as the highest Dharma. 

Toung India , 6-9-’28, p 301 

My Ahimsa is neither maimed nor weak It is 
all-powerful Where there is Ahimsa there is Truth; 
and Truth is God How He manifests Himself, I 
cannot say All I know is that He is all-pervading 
and where He is, all is v r ell There is, therefore, 
one law for all. Wherever in the world Truth and 
Non-violence reign supreme, there is peace and bliss. 
That these exist nowhere shows that they are hidden 
from man for the time being. But they cannot 
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disappcu forc\ei Tint futh must sustain the faithful 
Henjan, 29-9 -MG, p 332 

The wi\ of Non-violence and Tiuth is shaip as 
the n7oi s edge Its piacticc is more than our daily 
food Rightly taken, food sust uns the body, lightly 
practised non-violence sustains the ^oul The body 
food v\c an onK take in mcasuicd quantities and at 
stated intci \als, non-Molcnce, which is the spiritual 
food, we hue to tike in continually There is no 
such thing as st ltion I have to be conscious every 
moment tli it I am pui suing the goal, and have to exa- 
mine myself in tcims of that goal 
Htmjan, 2-4-’38, p 65 

Your Afnmsa to be effective, must shine through 
your speech, vour action, vour general behaviour A 
votary o fA/nrna must cultivate a habit of um emitting 
tod, sleepless vigilance, ceaseless self-control 
Hanjan, 6-5-’39, p 113 

The very first step in non-violence is that we 
cultivate in our daily life, as between ouiselvcs, truth- 
fulness, humility, tolerance, loving kindness Honesty, 
they say m English, is the best policy But m terms 
of non-violence, it is not mere policy Policies may 
and do change Non-violence is an unchangeable 
creed It has to be pursued m face of violence raging 
around you Non-violence with a non-violent man 
is no merit In fact, it becomes difficult to say whe- 
ther it is non-violence at all But when it is pitted 
against violence, then one realizes the difference bet- 
ween the two This we cannot do unless we are 
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ever wakeful, ever vigilant, ever striving. 

Harijan, 2-4- , 38, p. 65 

Ahimsa magnifies one’s own defects and minimizes 
those of the opponent. It regards the mote in one’s 
own eye as beam, and the beam m the opponent’s 
eye as a mote. 

Hanjan , 13-5-’39, p. 12 1 

A votary of Ahimsa has, therefoie, to be incor- 
ruptible, fair and square in his dealings, truthful, 
straightforward and utterly selfless. He must have 
also true humility. 

Hanjan, 20-5- 5 39, p. 133 

Strange as it may appear, the fact remains that 
people find the easiest of things oftentimes to be the 
most difficult to follow. The reason, to borrow a 
term from the science of physics, lies in our inertia. 
Physicists tell us that inertia is an essential, and m 
its own place a most useful quality of matter. It is 
that alone which steadies the universe and prevents 
it from flying off at a tangent. But for it the latter 
would be a chaos of motion. But inertia becomes an 
incubus and a vice when it ties the mind down to 
old ruts It is this kind of inertia which is respon- 
sible for our rooted prejudice that to practise pure 
Ahimsa is difficult It is up to us to get rid of this 
incubus The first step in this direction is firmly to 
resolve that all untruth and Hitnsa shall hereafter be 
taboo to us, whatever sacrifice it might seem to in- 
volve For, the good these may seem to achieve is 
in appearance only, but in reality it is deadly poison. 
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the very brave, never to the famt-hearted 

Hanjan, 14-!2-’47, p. 468 

Non-violence, to be a potent force, must begm 
with the mind. Non-violence of the mere body 
without the co-operation of the mind is non-violence 
of the weak or the cowardly, and has, therefore, no 
potency. It is a degrading performance. If we bear 
malice and hatred in our bosoms and pretend not to 
retaliate, it must recoil upon us and lead to our des- 
truction. 

Young India, 2-4-’31, p. 58 

It takes a fairly strenuous course of training to 
attain to a mental state of non-violence. 

In daily life, it has to be a course of discipline 
though one may not like it, like for instance the life 
of a soldier. But I agree that, unless there is a hearty 
co-operation of the mind the mere outward obser- 
vance will be simply a mask, harmful both to the 
man himself and to others The perfect state is 
reached only when mind and body and speech are in 

proper co-ordination 

Young India, 1-10-’31, p 287 

This non-violence cannot be learnt by staying at 
home. It needs enterprise. In order to test our- 
selves we should learn to dare danger and death, 
mortify the flesh and acqmre the capacity to endure 
all manner of hardships He who trembles or takes 
to his heels the moment he sees tvo people fighting 
is not non-violent, but a coward. A non-violent person 
will lay down his life m preventing such quarrels. 
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The bravery of the non-violent is vastly superior to 
that of the violent The badge of the violent is his 
weapon — spear, or sword, 01 rifle God is the shield 
of the non-violent 

Htmjan, l-9-’40, p 268 

The alphabet of Alnmsa is best learnt m the do- 
mestic school, and I can say from experience that, if 
we secure success theie, we are sure to do so every- 
where else For a non-violent person, the whole world 
is one family He will thus fear none, nor will others 
fear him 

Hanjan, 2I-7-’40, p 214 

Non-violence is not mere disarmament Nor is it 
the weapon of the weak and the impotent A child 
who has not the strength to wield the lathi does not 
practise non-violence More powerful than all the 
armanents, non-violence is a unique force that has 
come into the world He who has not learnt to feel 
it to be a weapon infinitely more potent than brute 
force has not understood its true nature This non- 
violence cannot be ‘taught 5 through word of mouth 
But it can be kindled m our heart through the grace 
of God, m answer to earnest prayer 

Hanjan, 10-12-’38, p 377 

Non-violence cannot be preached It has to be 
practised 

Hanjan, 20-3-’37, p 42 

Man and his deed are two distinct things 
Whereas a good deed should call forth approbation 
and a wicked deed disapprobation, the doer of the deed, 
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whether good or wicked, always deserves respect or 
pity as the case may be. ‘Hate the sm and not the 
sinner 5 is a precept which, though easy enough to 
understand, is rarely practised, and that is why the 
poison of hatred spreads m the world. 

An Autobiography, (1966), p 206 

If one does not practise non-violence m one’s 
personal relations with others and hopes to use it in 
bigger affairs, one is vastly mistaken. Non-violence, 
like charity, must begin at home. But if it is neces- 
sary for the individual to be ti anted in non-violence, 
it is even mo r " necessary for the nation to be trained 
likewise. One cannot be non-violent in one’s own 
circle and violent outside it. 

Hanjan, 28-l~’39, p. 441 

If you really want to cultivate non-violence, 
you should take a pledge that, come what may, you 
will not give way to anger or order about members of 
your household or lord it over them. You can thus 
utilize trifling little occasions in everyday life to 
cultivate non-violence m your own person and teach 

it to your children. 

A Pilgrimage for Peace, (1950), p 90 

I hold that non-violence is not merely a personal 
virtue. It is also a social virtue, to be cultivated like 
the other virtues. Surely, society is largely regulated 
by the expression of non-violence in its mutual deal- 
ings "What I ask for is an extension of it on a larger 

national and international scale. 

Hanjan, 7-l-’39, p 417 
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We have to make Truth and Non-violence not 
matters for mere individual practice, but for practice 
by groups and communities and nations That, at any 
rate, is my dream I shall live and die in trying to 
realize it My faith helps me to discover new truths 
every day. Ahimsa is the attribute of the soul, and, 
therefore, to be practised by everybody m all the 
affairs of life If it cannot be practised m all depart- 
ments, it has no practical value 
Haryan, 2-3-’40, p 23 

It follows, therefore, that if non-violence becomes 
successfully established m one place, its influence will 
spread everywhere The basic principle on 

which the practice of non-violence rests is that what 
holds good m respect of oneself equally applies to the 
whole universe 

Hanjan, 12-ll-’38, p 327 

That non-violence which only an individual can 
use is not of much use m terms of society Man is a 
social being His accomplishments to be of use must 
be such as any person with sufficient diligence can 
attain That which can be exercised only among 
fi lends is of value only as a spark of non-violence It 
cannot merit the appellation of Ahimsa 
Hanjan, 14-12-’47, p 468 

To practise non-violence in mundane matters is 
to know its true value It is to bring heaven upon 
earth There is no such thing as the other world 
All woilds are one There is no ‘here’ and no 
‘there’ As Jeans has demonstrated, the whole 
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universe including the most distant stars, invisible even 
through the most powerful telescope in the world, is 
compressed m an atom. I hold it, therefore, to be 
wrong to limit the use of non-violence to cave-dwellers 
and for acquiring merit for a favoured position in the 
other world. All virtue ceases to have use, if it 
serves no purpose m every walk of life 

Hanjati , 26-7-’42, p. 248 

The simplest things have the knack sometimes 
of appearing to us as the hardest If our hearts were 
opened, we should have no difficulty Non-violence 
is a matter of the heart. It does not come to us 
through any intellectual feat Everyone has faith m 
God though eveiyone does not know it For, eveiy- 
one has faith m himself and that multiplied to nth 
degree is God The sum total of all that lives is God. 
We may not be God but we are of God — even as a 
little drop of water is of the ocean Imagine it torn 
away from the ocean and flung millions of miles 
away It becomes helpless torn from its surroundings, 
and cannot feel the might and majesty of the ocean. 
But if some one could point out to it that it is of the 
ocean, its faith would revive, it would dance with joy 
and the whole of the might and majesty of the ocean 
would be reflected in it Even so it is with all non- 
violent activities. 

Hartj an, 3-6-’39, p 151 

If one has pride and egoism, there is no non- 
violence Non-violence is impossible without humility. 
My own experience is that whenever I have acted 
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non-violcntly I have been led to it and sust uned m 
it b\ the highci promptings of an Unseen Pow'ei 

Through mv own will I should have miserable failed 

Haryan, 28-1**39, p 412 

I ha\c learned this one lesson — that what is im- 
possible with man is child’s play with God, and if we 
Ime faith in that Divimtv winch piesidcs on the 
dcstim of the meanest of His creation, I have no 
doubt that all things aic possible, and in that final 
hope, I live and pass my time and endeavour to obey 
His will 

Young India, 19-11— *31, p 361 

I know the path It is strait and nairow r It is 
like the edge of a swoid I rejoice to walk on it I 
weep when I slip God’s w'oid is “He who stuvcs 
never perishes ” I have implicit faith m that pio- 
mise Though, therefore, from my weakness I fail a 
thousand times, I will not lose faith 

Young India , l7-6-’26, p 215 


CHAPTER 12 

NON-VIOLENCE AND COWARDICE 

I do believe that, where there is only a choice 
between cowardice and violence, I would advise vio- 
lence But I believe that non-violence is infi- 

nitely supenor to violence, forgiveness is more manly 
than punishment Forgiveness adorns a soldier But 
abstinence is forgiveness only when there is the power 
to punish, it is meaningless when it pretends to 
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proceed from a helpless creature. 

Young India, ll-8*’20, p. 3 

That non-violence can work to a certain extent 
m the hands of the weak is true. It has so worked 
with us. But when it becomes a cloak for our weak- 
ness, it emasculates us. Far better than emasculation 
would be the bravery of those who use physical force. 
Far better than cowardice would be meeting one’s 
death fighting. We were perhaps all originally brutes, 
and I am prepared to believe that we have become 
men by a slow process of evolution from the brute. 
We were thus born with brute strength, but we were 
born men in older to realize God who dwells m us. 
That indeed is the privilege of man, and it disting- 
uishes him from the brute creation. But to realize 
God is to see Him m all that lives, 1 e to realize our 
oneness with all creation. This is impossible unless 
we voluntarily shun physical force and develop con- 
scious non-violence that is latent m every one of us. 
This can only come out of strength. 

Hanjan, 2-4-’38, p. 65 

Non-violence and cowardice are contradictory 
terms. Non-violence is the greatest vntue, cowar- 
dice the greatest vice. Non-violence springs from 
love, cowardice from hate. Non-violence always 
suffers, cowardice %vould always inflict suffering. 

Young India, 31-10-’29, p 356 

Non-violence and cowardice go ili togethci. I 
can imagine a fully armed man to be at heart a 
coward Possession of aims implies an clement of 
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fear, if not cowaidicc. But tiue non-violence is an 
impossibility without the possession of unadul- 
terated fearlessness 

Hanjan, I5-7-’39, p 201 

Strength docs not come from physical capacity 
It comes from an indomitable will 
Young India, ll-8-’20, p 3 

A small body of dctei mined spirit fiicd by an 
unquenchable faith in their mission can alter the 
course of history 

Hanjan, 19-11 -’38, p 343 

"Where there is fear there is no religion 
Young India, 2-9-'26, p 308 

Let us fear God and we shall cease to fear man 
Spet'hts and Wnltngs of Mahatma Gandhi, (1933), p 330 

Spirituality is not a matter of knowing scriptures 
and engaging in philosophical discussions It is a 
matter of heart culture, of immeasurable strength 
Fearlessness is the first requisite of spirituality Go- 
wards can never be moral 
Young India, 13-10-’2I, p 323 


V.T -12 



CHAPTER 13 

WHAT IS SATYAGRAHA 

My goal is friendship with the world and I can 
combine the greatest love with the greatest opposition 
to wrong. 

Young India, 10-3-’20, p 5 

Non-violence is ‘not a resignation from all real 
fighting against wickedness’. On the contrary, the Non- 
violence of my conception is a more active and more 
real fighting against wickedness than retaliation whose 
very nature is to increase wickedness. I contemplate 
a mental and therefore a moral opposition to immora- 
lities. I seek entirely to blunt the edge of the tyrant’s 
sword, not by putting up against it a sharper edged 
weapon, but by disappointing his expectation that I 
would be offering physical resistance. The resistance 
of the soul that I should offer instead would elude 
him It would at first dazzle him and at last compel 
recognition from him, which recognition would not 
humiliate him but would uplift him. 

Young India, 8-10- 5 25, p 346 

Having flung aside the sword, there is nothing 
except the cup of love which I can offer to those who 
oppose me. It is by offering that cup that I expect 

to draw them close to me. 

Young India, 2-4-’31, p 54 

For the past thirty years I have been prea- 
ching and practising Satyagraha The principles of 

178 
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i Satyagraha as I know it today, constitute a gradual 
evolution 

Satyagraha differs from Passive Resistance as the- 
North Pole from the South The latter has been con- 
ceived as a weapon of the weak and does not exclude 
the use of physical force or violence for the purpose 
of gaining one’s end, whereas the former has been 
conceived as a weapon of the strongest and excludes- 
the use of violence m any shape or form 

The term Satyagraha was coined by me m South 
Africa to express the force that the Indians there used 
for full eight years and it was coined in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the movement then going on m the 
United Kingdom and South Africa under the name of 
Passive Resistance 

Its root meaning is holding on to truth, hence 
Truth-force I have also called it Love-force or Soul- 
force In the application of Satyagraha I discovered, 
m the earliest stages that pursuit of truth did not 
admit of violence being inflicted on one’s oppo- 
nent but that he must be weaned from error by 
patience and sympathy For what appears to be 
truth to the one may appear to be error to the other 
And patience means self-suffering So the doctrine 
came to mean vindication of Truth not by infliction 
of suffering on the opponent but on one’s self 

But on the political field the struggle on behalf 
of the people mostly consists m opposing error in the 
shape of unjust laws When you have failed to bring 
the error home to the lawgiver by way of petitions 
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and the like, the only remedy open to you, if you 
do not wish to submit to error, is to compel him by 
physical force to yield to you or by suffering in your 
own person by inviting the penalty for the breach of 
the law. Hence Satyagraha largely appears to the pub- 
lic as Civil Disobedience or Civil Resistance. It is 
■civil m the sense that it is not criminal. 

The lawbreaker breaks the law surreptitiously 
and tries to avoid the penalty, not so the civil resis- 
ter. He ever obeys the laws of the State to which he 
belongs, not out of fear of the sanctions but because 
he considers them to be good for the welfare of so- 
ciety. But there come occasions, generally, rare, 
when he considers certam laws to be so unjust as to 
render obedience to them a dishonour. He then open- 
ly and civilly breaks them and quietly suffers the 
penalty for their breach. And m order to register his 
protest against the action of the lawgivers, it is open 
to him to withdraw his co-operation from the State 
by disobeying such other laws whose breach does not 
involve moral turpitude. 

In my opinion, the beauty and efficacy of Satya~ 
graha are so great and the doctrine so simple that it 
can be preached even to children It was preached 
by me to thousands of men, women and children 
commonly called indentured Indians with excellent 
results. 

Young India, 14-l-’20, p. 5 

Satyagraha is literally holding on to Truth and 
it means, therefore, Truth-force. Truth is soul or 
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spirit It is, therefore, known as soul force It ex- 
cludes the use of violence because man is not capable 
of knowing the absolute truth and, therefore, not 
competent to punish The word was coined in South 
Africa to distinguish the non-violent resistance of the 
Indians of South Africa from the contemporary ‘pas- 
sive resistance’ of the suffragettes and others It is not 
conceived as a weapon of the weak 

Passive resistance is used m the orthodox Eng- 
lish sense and covers the suffragette movement as 
well as the resistance of the Non-conformists Passive 
resistance has been conceived and is regarded as a 
weapon of the weak Whilst it avoids violence, being 
not open to the weak it does not exclude its use if, 
in the opinion of a passive resister, the occasion de- 
mands it However, it has always been distinguished 
from armed resistance and its application was at one 
time confined to Christian martyrs 

Civil Disobedience is civil breach of unmoral 
statutory enactments The expression was, so far as 
I am aware, coined by Thoreau to signify his own 
resistance to the laws of a slave State He has left a 
masteily treatise on the duty of Civil Disobedience 
But Thoreau was not perhaps an out and out cham- 
pion of non-violence Probably, also, Thoreau limited 
his breach of statutory laws to the revenue law, i e 
payment of taxes Whereas the term Civil Dis- 
obedience as practised in 1919 coveied a breach 
of any statutory and unmoral law It signified 
the resister’s outlawry m a civil, i e , non-violent 
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manner. He invoked the sanctions of the law and 
cheerfully suffered imprisonment. It is a branch of 
Satyagraha 

Non-co-operation predominantly implies with- 
drawing of co-operation from the State that in the 
non-co-operator’s view has become corrupt and ex- 
cludes Civil Disobedience of the fierce type described 
above. By its very nature, non-co-operation is even 
open to children of understanding and can be safely 
practised by the masses. Civil Disobedience piesup- 
poses the habit of willing obedience to laws without 
fear of their sanctions. It can, therefore, be practised 
only as a last resort and by a select few m the first 
instance at any rate Non-co-operation, too, like 
Civil Disobedience is a branch of Satyagraha which 
includes all non-violent resistance for the vindication 
of Truth. 

Toung India, 23-3 -’21, p 90 

Carried out to its utmost limit, Satyagraha is in- 
dependent of pecuniary or other material assistance; 
certainly, even in its elementary form, of physical 
force or violence. Indeed, violence is the negation of 
this great spiritual force, which can only be culti- 
vated or wielded by those who will entirely eschew 
violence. It is a force that may be used by indi- 
viduals as well as by communities It may be used 
as well in political as in domestic affairs Its uni- 
versal applicability is a demonstration of its perma- 
nence and invincibility. It can be used alike by 
men, women and children It is totally untrue to say 
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that it is a force to be used only by the weak so long 
as they aie not capable of meeting violence by vio- 
lence This superstition anses from the incompleteness 
of the English expression, passive resistance It is 
impossible for those who consider themselves to be 
weak to apply this force Only those who realize 
that there is something m man which is superior to 
the brute nature in him and that the latter always 
yields to it, can effectively be Satyagrahis This force 
is to violence, and, therefore, to all tyranny, all in- 
justice, what light is to darkness In politics, its use is 
based upon the immutable maxim, that government 
of the people is possible only so long as they con- 
sent either consciously or unconsciously to be gov- 
erned We did not want to be governed by the Asia- 
tic Act of 1907 of the Transvaal, and it had to go 
before this mighty force Two courses were open 
to us — to us violence when we were called upon to 
submit to the Act, or to suffer the penalties prescrib- 
ed under the Act, and thus to draw out and exhibit 
the force of the soul within us for a period long enough 
to appeal to the sympathetic chord m the governors 
or the law-makers We have taken long to achieve 
what we set about striving for That was because 
our Satyagraha was not of the most complete type All 
Satyagrahis do not understand the full value of the 
force, nor have we men who always from conviction 
refrain from violence The use of this force requires 
the adoption of poverty, in the sense that we must 
be indifferent whether we have the wherewithal to 
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feed or clothe ourselves During the past stiuggle, 
all Satyagrahis , if any at all, were not prepared to go 
that length. Some again were only Satyagrahis so call- 
ed. They came without any conviction, often with 
mixed motives, less often with impure motives Some 
even, whilst engaged in the struggle, would gladly 
have 1 esorted to violence but for most vigilant super- 
vision. Thus it was that the struggle became pro- 
longed, for the exercise of the purest soul-force, in its 
perfect form, brings about instantaneous relief For this 
exercise, prolonged training of the individual soul is 
an absolute necessity, so that a perfect Satyagrahi 
has to be almost, if not entirely, a perfect man. We 
cannot all suddenly become such men, but if my 
proposition is correct — as I know it to be correct — 
the greater the spirit of Satyagraha m us, the better men 
will we become. Its use, therefore, is, I think in- 
disputable, and it is a force, which, if it became uni- 
versal would revolutionize social ideals and do away 
with despotisms and the evergrowing militarism under 
which the nations of the West are gioamng and aic 
being almost crushed to death, and which fairly pro- 
mises to overwhelm even the nations of the East If 
the past struggle has produced even a few Indians 
who would dedicate themselves to the task of becom- 
ing Satyagrahis as neaily perfect as possible, they 
would not only have served themselves m the truest 
sense of the term, they would also have served huma- 
nity at large. Thus viewed, Saljagraha is the noblest 
and best educat’on It should come, not aftex the 
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ordinary education m letters, of children, but it 
should precede it It will not be denied, that a child 
before it begins to write its alphabet and to gam 
worldly knowledge, should know what the soul is, 
what truth is, what love is, what powers are latent 
m the soul It should be an essential of real education 
that a child should learn, that in the struggle of 
life, it can easily conquer hate by love, untruth by 
truth, violence by self-suffering 

Young India, 3-ll-’27, p 369 

Satyagraha is a relentless search for tiuth and a 
determination to reach truth. 

Young India, l9-3-’25, p 95 

Non-violence m its dynamic condition means 
conscious suffering It does not mean meek submission 
to the will of the evil-doer, but it means the putting 
of one’s whole soul against the will of the tyrant 
Working under this law of oui being, it is possible 
foi a single individual to defy the whole might of an 
unjust Empire to save his honour, his religion, his 
soul and lay the foundation for that empire’s fall or 

its regeneration 

Young India, 13-8-’20, p 3 

There can be no Satyag,aha m an unjust cause 
Satyagraha in a just cause is vain, if the men espousing 
it are not determined and capable of fighting and 
suffering to the end, and the slightest use of violence 
often defeats a just cause Satyagraha excludes the use 
of violence m anv shape or form, whether m 
thought, speech, oi deed Given a just cause, capacity 
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for endless suffering and avoidance of violence, vic- 
tory is a certainty. 

Young India , 27-4-’2I, p 129 

The conditions necessary for the success of Satya- 
graha are. (1) The Satyagrahi should not have any 
hatred m his heart against the opponent. (2) The 
issue must be true and substantial. (3) The Satyagiaki 

must be prepared to suffer till the end for his cause, 

Hanjan , 31-3-’46, p 64 

Smce Satyagiaha is one of the most powerful 
methods of direct action, a Satyagrahi exhausts all 
other means before he resorts to Satyagroha. He will, 
therefore, constantly and continually approach the 
constituted authority, he will appeal to public opi- 
nion, educate public opinion, state his case calmly 
and coolly before everybody who wants to listen to 
him, and only after he has exhausted all these avenues 
will he resort to Satyagraha. But when he has found 
the impelling call of the inner voice within him and 
launches out upon Satyagiaha he has burnt his boats 

and there is no receding. 

Young India, 20-10-’27, p 353 

It is a fundamental principle of Satyagraha that 
the tyrant, whom the Satyagrahi seeks to resist has 
power over his body and material possessions, but he 
can have no power over the soul The soul can remain 
unconquered and unconquerable even when the body 
is imprisoned. The whole science of Satyagraha ivas 
born from a knowledge of this fundamental truth. 

Young India, 21-5-’31, p 118 
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Satyagraha is utter self-effacement, gieatest humi- 
liation, greatest patience and bnghtest faith It is 
its own rev aid 

Young India, 26-2-’25, p 73 

Satyagraha is gentle, it never wounds. It must not 
be the result of angei or malice It is nevei fussy, 
never impatient, never vociferous It is the direct 
opposite of compulsion It was conceived as a com- 
plete substitute for violence 

Hanjan, 15-4-’33, p 8 

CHAPTER 14 

QUALIFICATIONS AND TRAINING OF 
A SATYAGRAHI 

Satyagraha literally means insistence on truth. 
This insistence arms the votary with matchless power. 
This power or force is connoted by the word Satya- 
graha Satyagraha, to be genuine, may be offered 
against parents, one’s wife or one’s children, against 
rulers, against fellow citizens, even against the 
whole world 

Such a universal force necessarily makes no dis- 
tinction between kinsmen and strangers, young and 
old, man and woman, friend and foe The force to 
be so applied can never be physical There is m it no 
room for violence The only force of universal Appli- 
cation can, therefore, be that of Ahimsa or love In 
other words it is soul-force 

Love does not burn others, it burns itself 
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Therefore, a Satyagrahi , ie., a civil resister, will 
joyfully suffer even unto death. 

It follows, therefore, that a civil resister, whilst 
he will strain every nerve to compass the end of the 
existing rule, will do no intentional injury m thought, 
word or deed to the person of a single Englishman. 
This necessarily brief explanation of Saiyagraka will 
perhaps enable the reader to understand and appre- 
ciate the following rules. 

1. A Satyagrahi, i.e., a civil resister will har- 
bour no anger. 

2. He will suffer the anger of the opponent 

3. In so doing he will put up with assaults 
from the opponent, never retaliate; but he will not 
submit, out of fear of punishment or the like, to any 
order given m anger. 

4. When any person m authority seeks to arrest 
a civil resister, he will voluntarily submit to the arrest, 
and he will not resist the attachment or removal of 
his own property, if any, when it is sought to be con- 
fiscated by the authorities 

5 If a civil resister has any property in his pos- 
session as a trustee, he will refuse to surrender it, even 
though in defending it he might lose his life He will, 
hovever, never retaliate 

6 Non -retaliation excludes swearing and curs- 
ing 

7 Therefore a civil resistor will never insult 
his opponent, and therefore also not take part m 
many of the newly coined cries which are contrary 
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to the spirit of Afttr,ita. 

8 A cm! icsistcr will not salute the Union 
Jncl nor will he insult it 01 officials, English or 
Indian 

9 In the course of the stiuggle if anv one in- 
sults an official or commits an assault upon him, a 
civil rcsistei will protect such official or officials fiom 
the insult oi attach even at the risk of his life 

Yoj-z Iric, 27-2-’30, p G9 

In Snljagra/ia, it is never the numbcis that count; 
it is always the quality, more so when the forces of 
violence arc uppermost. 

Then it is often forgotten that it is ncvci the 
intention of a Saljagra/n to cmbariass the wrong- 
doer The appeal is never to his fear, it is, must be, 
always to Ins heart The Saljagra fit’s object is to con- 
vert, not to coerce, the wrong-doer He should avoid 
artificiality in all his doings. He acts naturally and 
from inward conviction 

Keeping these observations before his mind’s 
eye, the reader will perhaps appreciate the following 
qualifications which, I hold, are essential for every 
Salyagrahi in India 

1 He must have a living faith m God, foi He 
is his only Rock 

2 He must believe in truth and non-violence 
as his creed and therefore have faith m the inherent 
goodness of human nature which he expects to evoke 
by his truth and love expressed through his suffering 

3 He must be leading a chaste life and be ready 
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and willing for the sake of his cause to give up his life 
and his possessions. 

4 He must be a habitual Khach-wearer and 
spinner. This is essential for India. 

5. He must be a teetotaller and be free from 
the use of other intoxicants in ordei that his reason 
may be always unclouded and his mind constant 

6. He must carry out with a walling heart all 
the rules of discipline as may be laid down from time 
to time. 

7. He should carry out the jail rules unless they 
are specially devised to hurt his self-respect. 

The qualifications are not to be regarded as 
exhaustive. They are illustrative only. 

Hanjan, 25 - 3 -’ 39 , p. 64 

Some time ago I suggested the formation of a 
Peace Brigade -whose members would risk their lives 
in dealing with riots, especially communal. The idea 
was that this Brigade should substitute the police and 
even the military. This reads ambitious. The achieve- 
ment may prove impossible. Yet, if the Congress is to 
succeed m its non-violent struggle, it must develop 
the power to deal peacefully with such situations 

Let us therefore see what qualifications a member 
of the contemplated Peace Brigade should possess 

I. He or she must have a living faith in non- 
violence. This is impossible without a living faith in 
God. A non-violent man can do nothing save by the 
power and grace of God. "Without it he won’t ha\e 
the courage to die without anger, without fear and 
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without letahation Such courage comes from the 
belief that God sits in. the hearts of all and that there 
should be no fear m the presence of God The know- 
ledge of the omnipresence of God also means respect 
for the lives of even those who may be called oppo- 
nents or goondas This contemplated intervention is a 
piocess of stilling the fury of man when the brute m 
him gets mastery over him 

2 This messenger of peace must have equal 
regard foi all the principal religions of the earth 
Thus, if he is a Hindu, he will respect the other faiths 
current m India He must therefore possess a know- 
ledge of the general principles of the different faiths 
professed in the country 

3.' Generally speaking this work of peace can 
only be done by local men in their own localities 

4 The work can be done singly or m groups 
Therefore no one need wait for companions Never- 
theless one would naturally seek companions in one’s 
own locality and form a local brigade 

5 This messenger of peace will cultivate 
through personal seivice contacts with the people m 
his locality or chosen circle, so that when he appears 
to deal with ugly situations, he does not descend 
upon the members of a riotous assembly as an utter 
stranger liable to be looked upon as a suspect or an 
unwelcome visitor 

6 Needless to say, a peace-bnnger must have 
a character beyond reproach and must be known for 
his strict impartiality 
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7. Generally, there are previous warnings of 
coming storms. If these are known, the Peace Bri- 
gade will not wait till the conflagration breaks out 
but will try to handle the situation in anticipation. 

8. Whilst, if the movement spreads, it might 
be well if there are some whole time workers, it is 
not absolutely necessary that there should be. The 
idea is to have as many good and true men and 
women as possible. These can be had only if volun- 
teers are drawn from those who are engaged m vari- 
ous walks of life but have leisure enough to cultivate 
friendly relations with the people living in their circle 
and otherwise possess the qualifications required of 
a member of the Peace Brigade. 

9. There should be a distinctive dress worn 
by the members of the contemplated brigade so that 
in course of time they will be recognized without the 
slightest difficulty 

These are but general suggestions. Each centre 
can work out its own constitution on the basis here 
suggested. 

Hanjart, 18-6-’38, p 152 

Although Satyagraha can operate silently, it re- 
quires a certam amount of action on the part of a 
Satyagrah A Satyagrahi , for instance, must first mobi- 
lize public opinion against the evil which he is out 
to eradicate, by means of a wide and intensive agita- 
tion When piffi 1 opinion is sufficiently roused against 
a social abuse even the tallest will not dare to piuc- 
tise or openly to lend support to it. An awakened 
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and intelligent public opinion is the most potent 
weapon of a Satyagrahi When a person supports a 
social eiul m total disregard of unanimous public 
opinion, it indicates a clear justification for his social 
ostracism But the object of social ostracism should 
never be to do injury to the person against whom it 
is directed Social ostracism means complete non- 
co-operation on the part of society with the offend- 
ing individual, nothing more, nothing less, the idea 
being that a person who deliberately sets himself to 
flout society has no right to be served by society. 
For all practical purposes this should be enough Of 
course, special action may be indicated in special 
cases and the practice may have to be varied to suit 
the peculiar features of each individual case 

Young India, 8-8-’29, p 263 

Ahimsa requires certain duties which can be done 
only by those with a trained physique It is, therefore, 
most necessary to consider what kind of physical training 
a non-violent person should receive 

Very few of the rules applying to a violent army 
will apply to a non-violent body. A violent army 
will not have its arms for show but for definitely 
destructive purposes A non-violent body will have 
no use for such weapons and will, therefore, beat its 
swords into ploughshares and spears into pruning 
hooks, and will shrink from the thought of using them 
as lethal weapons The violent soldier will be trained 
m the use of violence by being taught to shoot The 
non-violent soldiei will have no time for tins pastime 


V T -13 
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He will get all his training through nursing the sick, 
saving those in danger at the risk of his own life, 
patrolling places which may be in fear of thieves 
and dacoits, and in laymg down his life, if necessary, 
in dissuading them from their purpose. Even the 
uniforms of the two will differ. The violent man will 
wear a coat of mail for his protection, and his uniform 
will be such as can dazzle people. The uniform of 
the non-violent man will be simple, in conformity with 
the dress of the poor, and betokening humility. Its 
purpose will be just to keep him from heat and cold 
and ram. A violent soldier’s protection will be his 
arms, no matter how much he takes God’s name. 
He will not shrink from spending millions on arma- 
ments. The first and last shield and buckler of the non- 
violent person will be his unwavering faith m God. And 
the minds of the two will be as poles asunder. The 
violent man will always be casting about for plans 
to work the destruction of his enemy and will pray 
to God to fulfil his purpose. The national anthem of 
the British people is worth considering m this con- 
nection. It prays to God to save the king, to frustrate 
the enemy’s knavish tricks, t and to destroy him. 
Millions of Englishmen sing this anthem aloud with 
one voice standing i espectfully. If God is the In- 
carnation of Mercy, He is not likely to listen to such 
prayer, but it cannot but affect the minds of those 
who smg it, and in times of war it simply kindles 
their hatred and anger to white heat. The one con- 
dition of winning a violent war is to keep the 
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indignation against the enemy burning fiercely. 

In the dictionary of the non-violent body there is 
no such woid as an external enemy But even for the 
supposed enemy he will have nothing but compassion 
m his heart He will believe that no man is inten- 
tionally wicked, that there is no man but is gifted 
with the faculty to discriminate between right and 
wrong and that if that faculty were to be fully develop- 
ed, it would surely mature into non-violence He will 
therefore pray to God that He may give the supposed 
enemy a sense of right and bless him. His prayer 
for himself will always be that the spring of com- 
passion m him may ever be flowing, and that he may 
evei grow m moral strength so that he may face 
death fearlessly 

Thus since the minds of both will differ as the 
poles, then physical training will also differ m the 
same degree 

We all know more or less what military training is 
like But we have hardly ever thought that non- 
violent training must be of a different kind Nor 
have we ever cared to discover whether in the past 
such training was given anywhere in the world. I 
am of opinion that it used to be given m the past 
and is even now being given m a haphazard way. 
The various exercises of Hatha Toga 1 are in this direc- 
tion The physical training given by means of these 

1 A system of yoga in which <he exercises of physical 
postures, poses and breathing are chiefly treated to discipline 
body and mind towards self-realization 
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imparts among other things physical health, agility, 
and the capacity to bear heat and cold .... My re- 
ference to Hatha Toga is meant only with a view to 
showing that this ancient type of non-violent training 
still exists, though I know that there is room m it 
for improvement. I do not know eithei that the 
author of this science had any idea of mass non- 
violence The exercises had at their back the desire 
for individual salvation. The object of the various 
exercises was to strengthen and purify the body in 
order to secure control of the mind, The mass non- 
violence we are now thinking of applies to people of 
all religions and therefore the rules that may be fra- 
med must be such as can be accepted by all believers m 
Ahimsa. And then as we are thinking of a non-violent 
army, that is to say, of bringing into being a Satya- 
graha Sarigha, we can but build anew accepting the 
old as our foundation. Let us then think of the 
physical training requned by a Satyagrahi. If the 
Satyagrahi is not healthy m mmd and body, he may 
perhaps fail m mustermg complete fearlessness. He 
should have the capacity to stand guard at a single 
spot day and night; he must not fall ill even if he 
has to bear cold and heat and ram; he must have 
the strength to go to places of peril, to rush to scenes 
of fire, and the courage to wander about alone in 
desolate jungles and haunts of death; he will bear, 
without a grumble, severe beating, starva tion and worse, 
and will keep in his post of duty without flinching; 
he wall have the resourcefulness and capacity to plunge 
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into a seemingly impenetrable scene of noting, lie 
will have the longing and capacity to run with the 
name of God on Ins lips to the icscue of men living 
on the top stoicys of buildings enveloped m flames; 
he will have the fearlessness to plunge into a flood 
in ordei to rescue people being carried off by it or 
to jump down a well to save a drowning person 

This list can be extended ad Itbiium The subs- 
tance of it all is that we should cultivate the capacity 
to run to the rescue of people in danger and distress 
and to suffer cheerfully any amount of hardship that 
may be inflicted upon us He who accepts this 
fundamental principle will easily be able to frame 
rules of physical training for Salyagrahis I have a 
firm conviction that the very foundation of this 
training is faith in God If that is absent, all the 
training one may have received is likely to fail at the 
critical moment 

Let no one poohpooh my statement by saying 
that the Congress has many people who are ashamed 
to take the name of God I am simply trying to 
state the view in terms of the science of Salyagraha as 
I have known and developed The only weapon of 
the Satyagrahi is God, by whatsoever name one knows 
Him Without Him the Satyagrahi is devoid of stren- 
gth before an opponent armed with monstrous weapons. 
Most people he prostrate before physical might But 
he who accepts God as his only Protector will remain 
unbent before the mightiest earthly power 

As faith m God is essential m a Satyagrahi, even 
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so is Brahmacharya. Without Biahmacharya the Satya- 
grahi will have no lustre, no inner strength to stand 
unarmed against the whole world. Brahmacharya 
may have here the restricted meanmg of conservation 
of the vital energy brought about by sexual lestramt, 
and not the comprehensive definition I have given of 
it. He who intends to live on spare diet and without 
any external remedies, and still wants to have physical 
strength, has need to conserve his vital energy. It 
is the richest capital man can ever possess. He who 
can preserve it ever gams renewed strength out of it. 
He who uses it up, consciously or unconsciously, will 
ultimately be impotent His strength will fail him at 
the right moment. I have often written about the 
ways and means of conserving this energy Let the 
reader turn to my writings and carry out the instruc- 
tions. He who lusts with the eye or the touch can 
never conserve his vital energy, nor the man who 
lusts after flesh-pots Those who hope to conserve 
this energy without strict observance of the rules 
will no more succeed than those who hope to swim 
against the current without being exhausted He 
who restrams himself physically and sms with his 
thoughts will fare worse than he who, without pro- 
fessing to observe Brahmacharya , lives the life of a 
restrained householder. For he who lusts with the 
thought will ever remain unsatcd and will end his 
life a moral wreck and burden on the earth. Such 
a one can never be a full Satyagrahi Nor can one 
who hankers after wealth and fame 
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This is the foundation of the physical training 
for a Satyagrahi The detailed structure of the 
course can easily be built in consonance with this 
foundation 

It should now be clear that in the physical 
training of a Satyagrahi there is no room for lethal 
weapons like the sword or the spear For far more 
terrible weapons than we have seen are in existence 
today, and newer ones are being invented every day 
Of what fear will a sword rid him who has to culti- 
vate the capacity to overcome all fear — real or imagi- 
nary ? I have not yet heard of a man having shed 
all fear by learning sword-play Mahavir and others 
who imbibed Ahimsa did not do so because they knew 
the use of weapons, but because, in spite of the know- 
ledge of their use, they shed all fear 

A slight introspection will show that he who has 
always depended on the sword will find it difficult 
to throw it away But having deliberately discarded 
it he is likely to find his Ahimsa more lasting than that 
of him who, not knowing its use, fancies he will not 
fear it But that does not mean that in order to be 
truly non-violent one must beforehand possess and 
know the use of arms By parity of reasoning, one 
might say that only a thief can be honest, only a 
diseased person can be healthy and only a dissolute 
person can be a Brahmackan The fact is that we 
have formed the habit of thinking along traditional 
grooves and will not get out of them And as 
we cannot take a detached view, we cannot 
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draw the right conclusions and get caught in 

delusive snares. 

Hanjan, 13-10-’40, pp. 318-19 

Our motto must ever be conversion by gentle 
persuasion and a constant appeal to the head and 
the heart We must therefore be ever courteous 
and patient with those who do not see eye to 
eye with us. 

Young India , 29-9-’21, p. 306 

A Satyagrahi bids goodbye to fear. He is there- 
fore never afraid of trusting the opponent. Even if 
the opponent plays him false twenty times, the Satya- 
grahi is ready to trust him the twenty-first time, for 
an implicit trust m human nature is the very essence 
of his creed. 

The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi , (1967), p 170 

The Satyagrahi , whilst he is ever ready for fight, 
must be equally eager for peace. He must welcome 

any honourable opportunity for peace. 

Young India, 19-3-’31, p. 40 

A Satyagrahi never misses, can never miss, a chance 
of compromise on honourable terms, it bemg always 
assumed that, m the event of failure, he is ever ready 
to offer battle. He needs no previous preparation, 
his cards are always on the table. 

Young India, 16-4-’31, p 77 

Immediately we begin to think of things as our 
opponents think of them, we shall be able to do 
them full justice. I know that this requires a detached 
state of mmd, and it is a state very difficult to reach. 
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Nevertheless for a Saljagraht it is absolutely essential 
Thrcc-foui ths of the miseries and misundcistandmgs 
in the woild will disappcai, if we step into the shoes 
of our •’dvcisarics and understand their standpoint 
We Mill then agicc with om advcisancs quicldy or 
thmh of them chantably 

Joung Indio, 19-3-’25, p 95 

I have alwavs held that it is only when one sees 
ones own mistakes with a convex lens, and does just 
the rcvcisc in the ease of others, that one is able to 
ainvc at a just relative estimate of the two I further 
believe that a scrupulous and conscientious observance 
of this rule is necessary foi one who wants to be a 
Satyagraht 

An Autobiography , (1966), p 356 

There is no time-limit for a Salyagraln nor is there 
a limit to his capacity for suffenng Hence there 
is no such thing as defeat in Saiyagraha 

Toung India, 19-2-’25, p 61 

But if you believe in the efficacy of Saiyagraha , 
you will rejoice in this slow torture and suffering, 
and you will not feel the discomfort of your position 
as you go and sit in the boiling sun from day to day 
If you have faith m the cause and the means and m 
God the hot sun will be cool for you. You must 
not be tired and say, ‘how long’ and never get irri- 
tated 

Not a single minute should be wasted m idle 
conveisatron, but we must be absorbed m the work 
before us, and if every one of us works m that 
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spirit you will see that there is pleasuie m the 
work itself 

You may not waste a gram of rice or a scrap 
of paper, and similarly a mmute of your time. It is 
not ours. It belongs to the nation and we are trustees 
for the use of it. 

Toung India , 19-3-’25, p 95 

My advice is Satyagraha first and Satyagraha last. 

There is no other or better road to freedom. 

Hanjan, 15-9-’46, p. 312 

The conviction has been growing upon me, that 
things of fundamental importance to the people are 
not secured by reason alone, but have to be purchased 
with their suffering. Suffering is the law of human 
beings; war is the law of the jungle. But suffering 
is infinitely more powerful than the law of the jungle 
for converting the opponent and opening his ears, 

which are otherwise shut, to the voice of reason. 

Toung India, 5-ll-’31, p 341 

True suffering does not know itself and never 
calculates. It brings its own joy which surpasses all 
other joys. 

Toung India, 19-3-’31, p. 41 

A Satyagrahi has nothing to do with victory. 
He is sure of it, but he has also to know that it 

comes from God. His is but to suffer. 

Toung India, 13-10-’27, p 345 

Self-sacrifice of one innocent man is a million 
times more potent than the sacrifice of a million men 
who die in the act of killing others. The willing 
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sacrifice of the innocent is the most powerful retort 
to insolent tyranny that has yet been conceived by 
God or man 

Toung India, 12-2-’25, p 60 


CHAPTER 15 

NON-CO-OPERATION 

Non-co-operation is not a passive state, it is an 
intensely active state, more active than physical resis- 
tance or violence Passive resistance is a misnomer 
Non-co-operation xn the sense used by me must be 
non- violent and, therefore, neither punitive, nor vin- 
dictive nor based on malice, ill-will or hatred 

Young India, 25-8-’20, p 2 

My Non-co-operation, I hold, is not only not a 
way of violence, but may be an act of love, if love 
is the motive that has prompted my refusal The fact 
is that all Non-co-operation is not violent, and Non- 
violent Non-co-operation can never be an act of 
violence It may not be always an act of love For 
love is an active quality which cannot always be 
inferred from the act itself A surgeon may perform a 
most successful operation, and yet he may have no 
love for his patient . 

Non-co-operation is not violence when the refusal 
of the restraint is a right and a duty, even though 
by reason of its performance some people may have 
to suffer It will be an act of love when 
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non-cooperation is resorted to solely for the good 
of the wrong-doer. 

Young India, 10-4-’24, p. 122 

The spirit of non-violence necessarily leads to 
humility. Non-violence means reliance on God, 
the Rock of ages. If we would seek His aid, we must 
approach Him with a humble and a contrite heart. 
. . . We must act, even as the mango tree which 
droops as it bears fruit, its grandeur lies m its majes- 
tic lowliness. . . . 

A non-co-operatiomst strives to compel atten- 
tion and to set an example not by his violence, but 
by his unobtrusive humility. He allows his solid action 
to speak for his creed. His strength lies m his re- 
liance upon the correctness of his position. And 
the conviction of it grows most m his opponent when 
he least interposes his speech between his action and 
his opponent. Speech, especially when it is haughty, 
betrays want of confidence and it makes one’s oppo- 
nent sceptical about the reality of the act itself. 
Humility, therefore, is the key to quick success. 

Young India , 12-1-’21, p‘l3 

Public opposition is effective only where there is 
strength behind it What does a son do when he 
objects to some action of his father? He requests 
the father to desist from the objectionable course, 
i.e. presents respectful petitions. If the father docs 
not agree m spite of repeated prayers, he non-co- 
operates with him to the extent even of leaving the 
paternal roof. This is pure justice Where father 
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non-co-opcr * ticui. 

The second is ih u of tolcr mcc We must tolerate 
in s in In.? of tlic State, <\cn when thc> arc incon- 
venient. A son nv»\ not approve of some oiders of 
tlic r • tiler and vet he obc>s them It is onK when 
the? uc unwortJiv of tolerance and immoral that 
lie dnobess diem TJic father will at once undcr- 
st ind such respectful disobedience In die same waj 
it is only when i people have proved then active 
lo\alt\ by obejing the many Jaw's of t)ic State that 
thev acquire tlic ngJit of Civil Disoliediencc 

Tlic third lesson is that of suffeung He who lias 
not the capacity of suffering cannot non-co-opcralc 
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He who has not learnt to sacrifice his property and even 
his family when necessary can never non-co-operate. 
It is possible that a prince enraged by non-co-opera- 
tion will inflict all manner of punishments. There 
lies the test of love, patience, and strength. He who 
is not ready to undergo the fiery ordeal cannot non- 
co-operate. A whole people cannot be considered fit 
or ready for non-co-operation when only an individual 
or two have mastered these three lessons. A large 
number of the people must be thus prepared before 
they can non-co-operate. The result of hasty non- 
co-operation can only lead to harm Some patriotic 
young men who do not understand the limitations 
noted by me grow impatient Previous preparation 
is needed for non-co-operation as it is Tor all im- 
portant things. A man cannot become a non-co- 
opeiator by merely wishing to be one. Discipline is 
obhgatoiy. 

Young India, 8*1 -’25, p 14 

Non-co-operation, when its limitations are not 
recognized, becomes a licence instead of being a 
duty and, therefore, becomes a crime. The dividing 
Ime between right and wrong is often so thm as to 
become indistinguishable. But it is a line that is 
breakable and unmistakable. 

What is, then, the difference between those who 
find themselves m jails for being in the right, and those 
who are there for being m the wrong ? Both wear 
often the same dress, eat die same food and arc sub- 
ject outwardly to the same discipline But while the 
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latter submit to discipline most unwillingly and would 
commit a breach of it secietly, and even openly if 
they could, the foimer will willingly and to the best 
of their ability conform to jail discipline and prove 
worthiei and more serviceable to their cause than when 
they aie outside 

Indeed, whilst on the one hand Civil Disobedi- 
ence authorizes disobedience of unjust laws or un- 
moral laws of a State Which one seeks to overthrow, 
it requires meek and willing submission to the penalty 
of disobedience and, therefore, cheerful acceptance of 
the jail discipline and its attendant hardships 

It is now, therefore, clear that civil resister’s re- 
sistance ceases and his obedience is resumed as soon 
as he is under confinement In confinement, he claims 
no privileges because of the cmlify of his disobedience 
Inside the jail, by his exemplary conduct he reforms 
even the criminals surrounding him, he softens the 
hearts of jailors and others m authority Such meek 
behaviour springing from strength and knowledge ulti- 
mately dissolves the tyranny of the tyrant It is for 
this reason that I claim that voluntary suffering is 
the quickest and the best remedy for the removal of 
abuses and injustices 

Toung India, 29-12-’21, p 434 

Non-violence is the most vital and integral part 
of Non-co-operation We may fail m everything^ 
else, and still continue our battle if we remained non- 
violent But we capitulate miserably, if we fail m 
adhering to non-violence Any violence on our 
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part must be a token of our stupidity, ignorance and 
impotent rage To exercise restraint under the gravest 
provocation is the truest mark of soldiership. The 
veriest tyro m the art of war knows, that he must 
avoid the ambushes of his adversary. And every pro- 
vocation is a dangerous ambush into which we must 
resolutely refuse to walk. 

Young India, 28-7-’21, p. 237 

I consider non-co-operation to be such a power- 
ful and pure instrument, that if it is enforced m an 
earnest spirit, it will be like seekmg first the Kmgdom 
of God and everything else following as a matter of 
course. People will have then realized then true 
power. They would have learnt the value of dis- 
cipline, self-control, joint action, non-violence, oigam- 
zation and everything else that goes to make a nation 

great and good, and not merely great. 

Young India, 2-6-’2Q, p 3 



CHM’TER 16 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

Non-co-opeialion and civil disobedience aie but 

different brandies of the same tree called Satyagraha 
loung India, 26-12-’24, p 429 

Evciy Satyagrahi was bound to resist all those 
laws which lie considcied to be unjust and which 
were not of a criminal character, m older to bend the 
Government to the will of the people 
Young India, 21-l-’20, p 3 

If I find that even my father has imposed upon 
me a law which is repugnant to my conscience, I 
think it is the least drastic course that I could adopt 
by respectfully telling him that I cannot obey it. 
By that course I do nothing but justice to my father. 
. . I have myself followed that course with the greatest 
advantage and I have pieached that ever since If 
it is not disrespectful to say so to my father, it is not 
so to say so to a friend and for that matter to my 
Government 

Young India, 21-l-’20, p 4 

Mass civil disobedience stands on a different 
footmg It can only be tried in a calm atmosphere 
It must be the calmness of strength not weakness, of 
knowledge not ignorance Individual civil disobe- 
dience may be and often is vicarious Mass civil dis- 
odedience may be and often is selfish m the sense 
that individuals expect personal gam from their 
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disobedience. Thus in South Africa, Kallenbach and 
Tolak offered vicarious civil disobedience. They had 
nothing to gain. Thousands offered it because they 
expected personal gam also in the shape, say, of the 
removal of the annual poll-tax levied upon ex-inden- 
tured men and their wives and grown-up children. 
It is sufficient m mass civil disobedience if the resisters 
understand the working of the doctrine. . . . 

We must dismiss the idea of overawing the Govern- 
ment by huge demonstrations every time some one is 
arrested On the contrary, we must treat arrest as 
the normal condition of the life of a non-co-operator. 
For we must seek arrest and imprisonment, as a soldier 
who goes to battle seeks death. We expect to bear 
down the opposition of the Government by courting 
and not by avoiding imprisonment, even though it be 
by showing our supposed readiness to be arrested and 
imprisoned en masse Civil disobedience then empha- 
tically means our desire to surrender to a single un- 
armed policeman. Our triumph consists m thousands 
being led to the prisons like lambs to the slaughter 
house If the lambs of the world had been willingly 
led, they would have long ago saved themselves fiom 
the butchei’s knife. Our triumph consists again m 
being imprisoned for no wrong whatsoever. The 
greater our innocence, the greater our strength and 
the swifter our victory. 

As it is, this Government is couerdK, wc aie 
afraid of imprisonment The Government t.d cs 
advantage of our fear of gaols If only our men and 
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WON rjl V, £ Iconic g'ols >\ Urvllh-'C'OJ (S, Wc Will CC1SC 
to w*>:.\ >bnut the dc u ones put in gaols winch om 
count* wiirn m bmitli \fuci used to mein line llis 
M-t)< 'l\ ’s Hotel*- 

We h>\c too long been ment dl\ disobedient to 
the i m s e»r tne St it( mil base too often suircplittously 
c\ eh a tile in to be lit ill of > sudden foi cm! dis- 
oduhtno Dnobedunce to be end Ins to be open 
inti non-unit nt 

Complete end disobedience is a state of peaceful 
rcUelhon — a r< fusil to obc\ c\uv single State-made 
1 n\ It is cert iinlv more dangerous than an aimed 
rehcMinn Toi it can never he put down if the civil 
resist is ire prepared to face c\li erne hardships It is 
lmed upon m implicit belief m the absolute efficiency 
of innocent suffering Bv noiselessly going to prison 
a end resistor cnsuics a calm atmosphere The 
wrong-doer wearies of wrong-doing in the absence of 
resistance All pleasure is lost when the victim bet- 
ra\s no resistance A full grasp of the conditions of 
successful civil resistance is necessary at least on the 
part of the representatnes of the people before we 
can launch out on an enterprise of such magnitude 
The quickest remedies arc ahvays fi aught with the 
greatest dangci and require the utmost skill in handling 
them 

Young India , 4-8-’21, p 244 

I wish I could persuade everybody that civil dis- 
obedience is the inherent right of a citizen He dare 
not give it up without ceasing to be a man Civil 
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disobedience is never followed by anarchy. Crimi- 
nal disobedience can lead to it. Every State puts down 
criminal disobedience by force. It perishes, if it does 
not. But to put down civil disobedience is to attempt 
to imprison conscience. Civil disobedience can only 
lead to strength and purity. A civil resister nevei uses 
arms and hence he is harmless to a State, that is at 
all willing to listen to the voice of public opinion. 
He is dangerous for an autocratic State, for he brings 
about its fall by engaging public opinion upon the 
matter for which he resists the State. Civil disobe- 
dience therefore becomes a sacred duty when the 
State has become lawless, or which is the same tlnng, 
corrupt. And a citizen that barters with such a State 
shares its corruption or lawlessness 

It is therefore possible to question the wisdom 
of applying civil disobedience m respect of a paiti- 
cular act or law, it is possible to advise delay and cau- 
tion But the right itself cannot be allowed to be 
questioned It is a birthright that cannot be surrender- 
ed without surrender of one’s self-respect 

At the same time that the right of civil disobe- 
dience is insisted upon, its use must be guarded by all 
conceivable restrictions Every possible provision 
should be made against an outbreak of violence or 
general lawlessness Its area as veil as its scope should 
also be limited to the barest necessity of the case 

Tourg Irdia, 5-1 -’22, p 5 

We dare not pin our faith solely on end dis- 
obedience It is like the use of a Jnlfc to be mfd 
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most sparingly if at all A man who cuts away with- 
out ceasing cuts at the very root, and finds himself 
without the substance he was trying to reach by 
cutting off the superficial hard crust The use of civil 
disobedience will be healthy, necessary, and effective 
only if we otherwise conform to the laws of all growth 
We must theiefoie gwe its full and theiefore greater 
value to the adjective ‘civil’ than to * disobedience’ 
Disobedience ■without civility, discipline, discrimina- 
tion, non-violence is certain destruction Disobe- 
dience combined with love is the living water of life 
Civil disobedience is a beautiful variant to signify 
giowtli, it is not discordance which spells death 

Young India, 5-l-’22, p 3 

Civil disobedience asks for and needs not a single 
farthing for its support It needs and asks for stout 
hearts with a faith that will not flinch from any danger 
and will shine the brightest m the face of severest 
trial Civil disobedience is a terrifying synonym for 
suffering But it is better often to understand the ter- 
rible nature of a thing if people will truly appreciate 
its benignant counterpart Disobedience is a right 
that belongs to every human being and it becomes a 
sacred duty when it springs from civility, or, which 
is the same thing, love 

Young India, l-4-’26, p 122 

What we all are after is mass civil disobedience 
It cannot be made It must be spontaneous, if it is to 
deserve the name and if it is to be successful And 
there certainly will be no mass response where the 
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ground has not been previously tilled, manured and 
watered. The greatest precaution has to be taken 
everywhere against an outbreak of violence. Whilst 
it is true, as I have said, that civil resistance this 
time will continue even though violence may bieak 
out, it is equally true that violence on our part will 
harm the struggle and retard its progress Two oppo- 
site forces can never work concurrently so as to help 
each other. The plan of civil disobedience has been 
conceived to neutralize and ultimately entirely to dis- 
place violence and enthrone non-violence in its stead, 
to replace hatred by love, to replace strife by con- 
cord. 

Young India, 27-3-’30, p 109 

Victory is impossible until we are able to keep 
our temper under the gravest provocation. Calmness 
under fire is a soldier’s indispensable quality. A non- 
co-operator is nothmg if he cannot remain calm and 
unperturbed under a fieice fire of provocation . 

There should be no mistake. There is no civil 
disobedience possible, until the crowds behave like 
disciplined soldiers And we cannot resort to civil 
disobedience, unless we can assuie every English- 
man that he is as safe in India as he is m his own 
home. It is not enough that we give the assuiance 
Every Englishman and every Englishwoman must 
feci safe, not by reason of the bayonet at then dispo- 
sal but by reason of our living creed of non-wok net 
That is the condition not only of success but our own 
ability to carry on the movement m its present form 
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th t doitrnu on *n dmo't unneisd r cdc, .me! it \ct 
rern’ins to b~ 'rrn uul dcnmuMi ‘ted th >t it is ,i doc- 
J tjic which is r’P’blr ol ismnil ltion In thousands 
upon t turns oids of people s in all ages in cl climes I 
’Mum therefo.c, Ji’t mine is in experiment still m 
uic m tkmg nid it thcicfoie, alu >>s keeps me humble 
mid loitccl to the soil, mki m tint stite of humility 
I dw>\s cling to even title example of Sntjngraha 
tint comes tinder ms notice .is a child clings to its 
mother's bie’st 

?<■•"<* fr, J n, 22-9-’27, p 317 

A civil resistor docs not go to j ul to cmbiunss 
die jt.i1 authoi Hies b\ indulging m the bicacli of 
jml iuIcs Of course, thcic can be civil disobedience 
mjml too But thcic are definite rules for it The point 
is that the civil icsistcr’s fight docs not end with his 
imprisonment. Once we aic inside the prison we 
become civilly de id so fai as the outside world is 
concerned. But inside the prison our fight to convert 
the hearts of the Government’s bond slaves i c , the 
jail officials, just begins 

It is a speciality of non-violence that its action 
never stops That cannot be said of the sword or the 
bullet The bullet can destroy the enemy, non-vio- 
lence converts the cnemymto a friend and thus enables 
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the civil lesister to assimilate to himself the lattei’s 
strength. 

A Pilgrimage for Peace , (1950), pp 88-89 


CHAPTER 17 

FASTING IN SATYAGRAHA 

Fasting is a potent weapon m the Satyagraha 
armoury. It cannot be taken by everyone. . . . 
Mere physical capacity to take it is no qualification 
for it. It is of no use without a living faith m God. 
It should never be a mechanical effort or a mere 
imitation It must come from the depth of one’s soul. 
It is, therefore, always rare. 

Harijan , 18-3-’39, p 56 

There can be no room for selfishness, anger, 
lack of faith, or impatience m a pure fast. . . . Infi- 
nite patience, firm resolve, single-mindedness of pur- 
pose, perfect calm, and no anger must of necessity be 
there. But since it is impossible for a person to deve- 
lop all these qualities all at once, no one who has 
not devoted himself to following the laws of Ahimsa 

should undertake a Saiyagrahi fast. 

Harijan, 13-I0-M0, p 322 

Fasting unto death is the last and the most po- 
tent weapon m the armoury of Satyagraha It is a 
sacred thing. But it must be accepted with all its 
implications It is not the fast itself, but uliat it 

implies that matters 

Hrnjar, I8-8-M6, p 262 
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Fasting cannot be undertaken mechanically 
It is a poweiful thing but a dangerous thing, if handled 
amateurishly It icqunes complete self-purification, 
much more than what is required in facing death 
with retaliation even m mind One such act of pei- 
fect sacrifice would suffice for the whole world. 
Such is held to be Jesus’ example 
Hanjan, 27-10-’46, p 372 

Of course, it is not to be denied that fasts can 
be really coercive Such are fasts to attain a selfish 
object A fast undertaken to wring money from a 
person or for fulfilling some such personal end would 
amount to the exercise of coercion or undue influ- 
ence I would unhesitatingly advocate resistance 
of such undue influence I have myself successfully 
resisted it m the fasts that have been undertaken or 
thieatened against me And if it is argued that the 
dividing line between a selfish and unselfish end is 
often very thin, I would urge that a person who re- 
gards the end of a fast to be selfish or otherwise base 
should resolutely refuse to yield to it, even though 
the refusal may result m the death of the fasting per- 
son If people will cultivate the habit of disregarding 
fasts which m their opinion aie taken for unwoithy 
ends, such fasts will be robbed of the taint of coer- 
cion and undue influence Like all human institutions, 
fasting can be both legitimately and illegitimately used 
Hanjan, 9-9-’33, p 4 

If a man, however popular and great he may 
be, takes up an improper cause and fasts in defence 
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of the impropriety, it is the duty of his friends 
(among whom I count myself), fellow-workers and 
relatives to let him die rather than that an improper 
cause should triumph so that he may live Fairest 

means cease to be fair when the end sought is unfair. 

Harijan, 17-3-’ 46, p. 43 

Fast is the last weapon m the armoury of the 
votary of Afomsa When human ingenuity fails, the 
votary fasts. This fastmg quickens the spirit of pra- 
yer, that is to say, the fastmg is a spiritual act and, 
therefore, addressed to God The effect of such 
action on the life of the people is that when the person 
fastmg is at all known to them their sleepmg conscience 
is awakened. But there is the danger that the 
people through mistaken sympathy may act agamst 
their will m order to save the life of the loved one 
This danger has got to be faced. One ought not to be 
deterred from right action when one is sure of the 
rightness. It can but promote circumspection Such 
a fast is undertaken m obedience to the dictates of 

the inner voice and therefore prevents haste 

Harijan, 21-12-’47, p 476 

Fastmg unto death is an integral part of Saljn- 
graha programme, and it is the greatest and most 
effective weapon m its armoury [under given circum- 
stances. Not every one is qualified for undertaking 

it wihout a proper course of training 

Hrnjan , 2C-7-’t2, p 2 4 8 



CHAPTER 18 

SATYAGRAHI LEADER 

The leaders of every clean movement are bound 
to see that they admit only clean fighters to it 
Satyagraha in South Africa , (1950), p 139 

Satyagraha presupposes the living presence and 
guidance of God The leader depends not on his own 
strength but on that of God He acts as the Voice 
within guides him 

Young India, 2-8-’28, p 260 

Those who claim to lead the masses must reso- 
lutely refuse to be led by them, if we want to avoid 
mob law and desire ordered progress for the coun- 
try I believe that mere protestation of one’s opinion 
and surrender to the mass opinion is not only not 
enough, but m matteis of vital importance, leaders 
must act contrary to the mass of opinion if it does 
not commend itself to their reason 
Young India, 14-7-’20, p 4 

In religious Satyagraha there can be no room 
for aggiessiveness, demonstrativeness, show Those 
who take part m it must have equal respect and re- 
gard for the religious convictions and susceptibilities 
|of those who profess a different faith from theirs The 
slightest narrowness in their outlook is jlikely to be 
reflected magnified multifold m the opponent 
Hanjan, 27-5-’39, p 144 
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I have maintained that we would require a 
smaller army of Satyagrahis than that of soldiers train- 
ed m modern warfare, and the cost will be insigni- 
ficant compared to the fabulous sums devoted by 
nations to armaments. 

Hanjan, 22-10- , 38, p. 298 

Satyagraha by the vast mass of mankind will be 
impossible if they had all to assimilate the doctrine 
m all its implications I cannot claim to have assimi- 
lated all its implications nor do I claim even to 
know them all. A soldier of an army does not know 
the whole of the military science, so also does a 
Satyagrahi not know the whole science of Satyagraha. 
It is enough if he trusts his commander and honestly 
follows his instructions and is ready to suffer unto 
death without bearing malice against the so-called 
enemy. 

Hanjan, 22-10-38 p 298 

I realized that before a people could be fit for 
offering civil disobedience, they should thoroughly 
understand its deeper implications That being so, 
before re-startmg civil disobedience on a mass scale, 
it would be necessary to create a band of well-tried, 
pure-hearted volunteers who thoroughly understood 
the strict conditions of Satyagraha They could ex- 
plain these to the people, and by sleepless vigi- 
lance keep them on the right p ith 

Art Autobtographj , (1966), p 357 

A very small part of the preliminary training 
received by the military is common to the non-wo’ent 
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arm% These aic discipline dull, singing in 
chorus, flag hoisting, signalling and the like E\en 
this is not absolutely ncccssaiv and the basis is diffe- 
rent The positively ncccssaiv tiammg for a non- 
violent anni is an immovable faith in God, willing 
and pci feet obedience to the chief of the non-violent 
armi and pci feet inward and outward co-operation 
between the units of the aimy 

Hartj an, 12-5-MG, p 128 

1 There must be common honesty among 
Satjagrahjs 

2 They must render heart discipline to their 
commander There should be no mental reservation 

3 They must be prepared to lose all, not meie- 
ly, their personal liberty, not merely then possessions, 
land, cash, etc but also the liberty and possessions 
of their families, and they must be ready cheerfully 
to face bullets, bayonets, or even slow death by tor- 
ture 

4 They must not be violent m thought, woid 
or deed towards the ‘enemy’ or among themselves 

Hanjan, 22-10-’38, p 298 

My expenence has taught me that a law of pio- 
gression applies to every righteous struggle But m the 
case of Satyagraha the law amounts to an axiom As a 
Satyagraha struggle progresses onward, many an other 
element helps to swell its current and there is a 
constant growth m the results to which it leads This 
is really inevitable, and is bound up with the first 
principles of Satyagraha For in Satyagraha the 
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minimum is also the maximum, and as it is the irredu- 
cible minimum, llicic is no question of lctieat, and 
the only movement possible is an adxancc In other 
stiuggles, even when they aic nghtcous, the demand 
is hi st pitched a little higlici so as to admit of future 
1 eduction, and hence the law of progicssion does 

not apply to all of them without exception 
The Almd of Mahatma Gandhi , (1967), p 174 


CHAPTER 19 

SATYAGRAHA IN THE FACE OF RIOTS 
AND AGGRESSION 

To quell nots non-violently, there must be tiue 
Ahwisa in one’s heai t, an Ahimsa that takes even the err- 
ing hooligan in its warm embrace. Such an attitude 
cannot be cultixnted It can only come as a pro- 
longed and patient eifoi t which must be made during 
peaceful times The would-be membcis of a peace 
bugade should come into close touch and cultivate 
acquaintance with the so-called goonda element m 
his vicinity. He should know all and be known to all 
and win the heaits of all by his living and selfless 
service No section should be regarded as too con- 
temptible or mean to mix with. Goondas do not drop 
from the sky, nor do they spring from the eaith 
like evil spirits They are the product of social dis- 
organization, and society is therefoie responsible for 
their existence. In other words, they should be look- 
ed upon as a symptom of corruption m our body 
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have done yoiu duty by allowing youisclves to be 
annihilated. An ax my that daics to pass over the 
coipscs of innocent men and women would not be 
able to repeat that cxpcumenl. You may, xf >ou 
wish, icfusc to believe m such courage on the part of 
the masses of men and nomcn; but then you would 
have to admit that non-violence is made of sterner 
stuff. It was never conceived as a weapon of the weak, 
but of the stoutest hearts 

Young India, 31-12-’31, p 427 

If I have called the airangement with Hen 
Hitler ‘Peace without honour’, it ivas not to cast 
any reflection on Butish or French statesmen. I have 
no doubt that Mi Chamberlain could not think of 
anything better He knew his nation’s limitations. 
He wanted to avoid wax, if it could be avoided at all 
Short of going to war, he pulled his full weight m 
favour of the Czechs. That it could not save honour 
was no fault of his. It w r ould be so every time 
there is a struggle with Hen Hitler or Signor Musso- 
lini. 

It cannot be othervuse Democracy dreads to 
spill blood The philosophy for which the two dicta- 
tors stand calls it cowardice to shrink from carnage. 
They exhaust the lesources of poetic art m order to 
glorify organized murder There is no humbug about 
their word or deed They are ever ready for wai 
There is nobody m Germany or Italy to cross their 

path Then word is law. 

It is different with Mr. Chamberlain 01 
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M D’hdiu Tlic\ hue tlu 11 Pulnmcnts mcl 
Ch.tmbeis to plcisc Thc\ hue panics to confci 
with Thev cannot immt.nn themselves on 1 
pcipctual war footing, if then language is to have a 
democratic icccnt ibout it 

Science of v.u leads one to dicta toi ship pure 
and simple Science of non-violence can alone lead 
one to puic dcmociacv England, Fiance and Ame- 
rica have to make then choice That is the challenge 
of the two dictatois 

Russia is out of the picture just now Russia has 
a dictator who dreams of peace and thinks lie will 
wade to it through a sea of blood No one can say 
what Russian dictatorship will mean to the W’oild 

It w f as necessary to give this introduction to what 
I want to say to the Czechs and through them to all 
those nationalities which arc called ‘small’ or ‘weak’ 

I want to speak to the Czechs because their plight 
moved me to the point of physical and mental distress, 
and I felt that it would be cowardice on my part not 
to share with them the thoughts that were welling 
up within me It is clear that the small nations 
must either come or be ready to come under the pro- 
tection of the dictators or be a constant menace to 
the peace of Europe In spite of all the goodwill in 
the world England and France cannot save them 
Their intervention can only mean bloodshed and 
destruction such as has never been seen before If 
I were a Czech, therefore, I would free these two 
nations from the obligation to defend my country. 


V.T -15 
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And yet X must live. I would not be a vassal to any 
nation 01 body. I must have absolute independence 
01 pensh. To seek to win m a clash of aims would 
be puie biavado Not so, if in defying the might of 
one who would deprive me of my independence I 
icfusc to obey his will and pensh unaimed m the at- 
tempt. In so doing, though I lose the body, I save 
my soul, 1 e my honour. 

This inglonous peace should be my opportunity. 
I must live down the humiliation and gam real in- 
dependence 

But says a comfortei, “Hitler knows no pity. 
Your spiritual effoit will avail nothing before him” 

My answci is “You may be light History has 
no recoid of a nation having adopted non-violent 
resistance. If Hitlei is unaffected by my suffering, 
it does not mattei For I shall have lost nothing 
worth. My honour is the only tiling worth preserv- 
ing That is independent of Hitler’s pity But as a 
believer m non-violence I may not limit its possibi- 
lities. Hitherto he and his likes have built upon their 
invariable experience that men yield to force. Un- 
armed men, women and children offering non-violent 
resistance without any bitterness m them will be a 
novel experience for them Who can dare say it is 
not m their nature to respond to the higher and finer 
forces 3 They have the same soul that I have ” 

This is how I should, I believe, act if I was a 
Czech When I first launched out on Satyagraha, I had 
no companion We were 13,000 men, women and 
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children against a whole nation capable of crushing 
the existence out of us I did not know who would 
listen to me It all came as in a flash All the 13,000 
did not fight Many fell back But the honour of the 
nation was saved New history was written by the 
South African Satyagraha 

A more apposite instance, perhaps, is that of 
Khansaheb Abdul Gaffar Khan, the servant of God 
as he calls himself, the pride of Afghan as the Pathans 
delight to call him He is sitting m front of me as I 
pen these lines He has made seveial thousands of his 
people throw down their arms He thinks he has 
imbibed the lesson of non-violence He is not suie 
of his people I have come to the Frontier Province, 
or rather he has brought me, to sec with my own 
eyes what his men here are doing I can say m ad- 
vance and at once that these men know very little 
of non-violence All the treasure they have on earth 
is their faith m tlicir leader I do not cite these sol- 
dicis of peace as at all a finished illustration I cite 
them as an honest attempt being made bv a soldier 
to convert fellow soldicis to the ways of peace I 
can testify that it is an honest attempt, and whether 
in the end it succeeds 01 fills, it -will have its lessons 
foi Saljagrahts of the futuic Mv puipose \sill be 
fulfilled, if I succeed m reaching these men's hearts 
and making them sec that, if then non-uoleiicc docs 
not nuke them feel much brnu th >n the posstss'on 
of arms and the ability to use them, thc\ must gi\e 
up then non-uolcncc •which is inothei name for 
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cowaidicc, and resume their arms which there is no- 
thing but their own will to prevent them from taking 
bach. 

I present Dr Bcncs with a weapon not of the 
weak but of the brave. There is no bravery greater 
than a resolute refusal to bend the knee to an eaithly 
power, no matter how great, and that without bitter- 
ness of spirit in the fulness of faith that the sprnt 
alone lives, nothing else does. 

Hanjan, I5-10*'38. p 290-91 

My work will be finished if I succeed m carrying 
conviction to the human family, that every man or 
woman, however v)eak in body, is the guardian of 
his or her self-respect and liberty. This defence avails, 
though the whole world may be against the individual 
resister. 

Selections from Gandhi, (1957) p 43 



SECTION HI; COMPARATIVE IDEOLOGIES 

CHAPTER 20 

ON SARVODAYA 

During tlie days of my education I had read 
piactically nothing outside text-books, and aftei I 
launched into active life I had very little time for 
leading I cannot, therefore, claim much book 
knowledge However, I believe I have not lost much 
because of this enforced restraint On the contrary, 
the limited reading may be said to have enabled me 
thoioughly to digest what I did read Of these 
books, the one that brought about an instantaneous 
and practical transformation in my life was Unto This 
Last I translated it later into Gujarati, entitling it 
Saivodaya (the welfare of all) 

I believe that I discovered some of my deepest 
convictions reflected in this gieat book of Ruskm, 
and that is why it so captured me and made me trans- 
foim my life A poet is one who can call forth the good 
latent in the human bi east Poets do not influence all 
alike, for everyone is not evolved m an equal measure 

The teachings of Unto This Last I understood to be 

1 That the good of the individual is contained 
in the good of all 

2 That a lawyer’s work has the same value as 
the barber’s, inasmuch as all have the same right 
of earning then livelihood from their woik 
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3 That a life of labour,! e., the life of the tillerof 
the soil and the handicraftsman, is the life worth living. 

The first of these I knew. The second I had 
dimly realized The third had never occurred to me. 
Unto This Last made it as clear as daylight for me 
that the second and the third were contained m the 
first I arose with the dawn, ready to reduce these 

principles to practice 

An Autobiography , (1966), p 224 

A votary of Ahimsa cannot subscribe to the uti- 
litarian formula (of the greatest good of the greatest 
number). He will stiive for the greatest good of all 
and die m the attempt to realize the idea He will, 
therefoie, be willing to die, so that the otheis may 
live. He will serve himself with the rest, by himself 
dying The gieatest good of all inevitably includes 
the good of the greatest number, and therefore he 
and the utilitarian will converge m many points in 
their career, but there does come a time when they 
must part company, and even woik m opposite direc- 
tions The utilitanan to be logical will never sacrifice 
himself. The absolutist will even sacrifice himself 

Toung India, 9-12-’26, p. 432 

I do not believe in the doctrine of the greatest 
good of the greatest number It means m its naked- 
ness that m order to achieve the supposed good of 
fifty-one per cent, the interest of forty-nine per 
cent may be, or rather, should be sacrificed It is a 
heartless doctrine and has done harm to humanity. 
The only real, dignified, human doctrine is the 
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gieatest good of all, and this can only be achieved 
by utteimost self-sacrifice 

The Diary of Mahadev Desax-1,— ( 1953), p 149 

If we would see our dieam of Panchayat Raj l , i e , 
true democracy realized, we would legard the humblest 
and lowest Indian as being equally the ruler of India, 
with the tallest m the land This presupposes that 
all aie pure or will become puie if they are not And 
purity must go hand-in-hand with wisdom No one 
would then harbour any distinction between com- 
munity and community, caste and outcaste Every- 
body would regard all as equal with oneself and hold 
them together m the silken net of love No one 
would regard another as untouchable We would 
hold as equal the toiling labourer and the uch capitalist 
Everybodv would know how to earn an honest 
living by the sweat of one’s brow and make no 
distinction between intellectual and physical labour To 
hasten this consummation, we would voluntarily turn 
ourselves into scavengeis No one who has wisdom 
will ever touch opium, liquor oi any intoxicants 
Everybody would observe Swadeshi as the rule of life 
and regard eveiy woman, not being his wife, as his 
mother, sister or daughter according to her age, 
never lust after her in his heart He would be ready 
to lay down his life when occasion demands it, never 
want to take another’s life 
Hanjan, 18-l-’48, p 517 


1 Connoting Sarvodaya 
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ON SOCIALISM 

Socialism is a beautiful woid, and, so fai as I 
am awaic m socialism all the membeis of society are 
equal — none low, none high In the individual body 
the head is not high because it is the top of the body, 
nor aie the soles of the feet low because they touch 
the car-th. Even as membeis of the individual body 
are equal, so are the members of society. This is 
socialism 

In it the prince and the peasant, the wealthy 
and the pool , the cmployci and the employee are all 
on the same level In teims of lchgion there is no 
duality in socialism It is all unity. Looking at 
society all the world ovei, there is nothing but duality 
or plurality Unity is conspicuous by its absence. 
This man is high, that one is low, that is a Hindu, 
that a Muslim, third a Christian, fouith a Tarsi, fifth 
a Sikh, sixth a Jew. Even among these there are 
subdivisions. In the unity of my conception there 
is perfect unity in the plurality of designs 

In order to reach this state we may not look 01 
things philosophically and say that we need no 
make a move until all are converted to socia is 
Without changing our life, we may go on g iv & 
addresses, formmg parties and, hawk-like, seize 
game when it comes our way This is no socia 
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The more we tieat it as game to be seized, the farthei 
it must iccede from us 

Socialism begins with the first convert If there 
is one such, you can add zeros to the one and the 
fiist zero will account for ten and every addition will 
account for ten times the pievious number If, how- 
ever, the beginnei is a zeio, in other words, no one 
makes the beginning, multiplicity of zeros will also 
produce zero value Time and papei occupied m 
writing zeros will be so much waste 

This socialism is as pure as crystal It, therefore, 
requnes crystal-like means to achieve it Impure means 
result m an impure end Hence the prince and the 
peasant will not be equalized by cutting off the prince’s 
head, nor can the process of cutting off equalize the 
employer and the employed One cannot reach 
truth by untruthfulness Truthful conduct alone can 
leach truth Are not non-violence and truth twins’* 
The answer is an emphatic ‘no’ Non-violence is 
embedded in truth and vice versa Hence has it been 
said that they are faces of the same com Either is 
inseparable from the other Read the com either 
way The spelling of words will be different The 
value is the same This blessed state is unattainable 
without perfect purity Harbour impurity of mmd or 
body and you have untruth and violence m you 

Therefore, only truthful, non-violent and pure- 
hearted socialists will be able to establish a socialistic 
society m India and the world To my knowledge 
there is no country in the woild which is purely 
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socialistic. Without the means described above, the 
existence of such a society is impossible. 

Hanjan, 13-7-’47, p 232 

Truth and Ahtmsa must mcarnate m socialism In 
older that they can, the votaiy must have a living faith 
m God. Mere mechanical adherence to truth and 
Ahnnsa is likely to break down at the critical moment. 
Hence have I said that truth is God This God is a 
living Force. Our life is of that Force That Force 
resides m, but is not the body. He who denies the 
existence of that great Force, denies to himself the use 
of that inexhaustible Power and thus remains impotent. 
He is like a rudderless ship which, tossed about here 
and there, perishes without making any headway. 
The socialism of such takes them nowhere, what to 
say of the society m which they live. 

If such be the case, does it mean that no socialist 
believes in God 71 If there be any, why have they 
not made any visible progress 7 Then again, many 
godly persons have lived before now, why have they 
not succeeded m founding a socialistic State 7 

It is difficult completely to silence these two 
doubts. Nevertheless, it is possible to say that it has 
perhaps never occurred to a believing socialist that 
there is any connection between his socialism and 
belief m God It is equally safe to say that godly 
men as a rule never commended socialism to the 
masses 

Superstitions have flourished m the world m 
spite of godly men and women In Hinduism itself 
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untouchabiiin ins, till ol late, held undoubted sway 
This f ict is th.it it Ins alwavs been a mattci of 
stienuous lcstaich to know this gicnt Torce and its 
hidden possibilities 

M\ claim u that m the puisuit of that scaich 
lies the disco\ci\ of Satjagiaha It is not, houesci, 
claimed tint ill the 1 iws of Satjagraha have been laid 
down or found This I do sav feailcssly and fnmly, 
diat every voidn object can be achieved by the 
use of Saljagraha It is the highest and infallible 
means, the gicatest foicc Socialism will not be leached 
by an\ othci means Satyagralta can nd socieu of all 
cnls, political, economic and moral 
Hanjan, 20-7-’ 17, p 240 

I have claimed that I w'as a Socialist long befoie 
those I know r in India had avow'cd then creed But 
mv socialism was natural to me and not adopted 
from anv books It came out of my unshakable 
belief m non-violence No man could be actively 
non-violent and not rise against social injustice, no 
matter where it occurred Unfortunately "Western 
socialists have, so far as I know, believed m the 
necessity of violence foi enforcing socialistic doctrines 
I have always held that social justice, even unto 
the least and the lowliest, is impossible of attainment 
by force I have further believed that it is possible 
by proper training of the lowliest by non-violent means 
to secure redress of the wrongs suffered by them 
That means is non-violent non-co-operation At times 
non-co-operation becomes as much a duty as 
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co-opciatjon No one is bound to co-operate m one’s 
own undoing or slaveiy. Fiecdom received thiough 
the effort of othcis, however benevolent, cannot be 
ictamed when such effoit is withdrawn In othei words, 
such fieedom is not real freedom But the lowliest 
can feel its glow as soon as they leam the art of 
attaining it thiough non-violent non-co-operation. 

Hanjan , 20-4-’40, p. 97 

Socialism was not born with the discovery of the 
misuse of capital by capitalists As I have contended, 
socialism, even communism, is explicit m the first 
verse of Ishopamshad h What is tiue is that when 
some leformers lost faith in the method of conversion, 
the technique of what is known as scientific socialism 
was born. I am engaged m solving the same problem 
that faces scientific socialists It is true, however, that 
my approach is always and only through unadulteiated 
non-\ lolence. It may fail. If it does, it will be 
because of my ignorance of the technique of non- 
violence I may be a bad exponent of the doctrme in 
which my faith is daily increasing 

Hanjan, 20-2-’37, p. 12 

The basis of socialism is economic equality. 
There can be no Ramarajya 1 2 in the present state of 
iniquitous inequalities m which a few roll m riches 
and the masses do not get even enough to eat I 

1 A well-known Upamshad revealing the uniqueness of 
the Spirit and man’s purpose in life 

2 Reign of Rama, the hero of theRamayana, beneficent rule 
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accepted the theory of socialism even while I was 
in South Africa My opposition to the socialists and 
others consists in attacking violence as a means of 
effecting any lasting reform 

Hanjan, l-6-’47, p 172 

My socialism means ‘even unto this last’ I do 
not want to rise on the ashes of the blind, the deaf 
and the dumb In their socialism, probably these 
have no place Their one aim is material progress 
For instance, America aims at havipg a car for every 
citizen I do not I want freedom for full expiession 
of my personality I must be free to build a stair- 
case to Sinus if I want to That does not mean that 
I want to do any such thing Under the other 
socialism, there is no individual freedom You own 
nothing, not even your body 

Hanjan, 4-8-’46, p 246 



CHAPTER 22 

ON COMMUNISM 

Bolshevism is the necessary result of modern 
matenalistic civilization. Its insensate worship of 
mattei has given rise to a school which has been 
brought up to look upon matenal advancement as 
the goal and which has lost all touch with the final 
things of life. 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi , Vol XV, p. 168 

I am yet ignorant of what exactly Bolshevism is. 
I ha\e not been able to study it I do not know 
whether it is for the good of Russia in the long run. 
But I do know that m so far as it is based on violence 
and denial of God, it repels me I do not believe m 
short — violent -cuts to success Those Bolshevik 
friends who are bestowing their attention on me 
should realize that, however much I may sympathize 
with and admire worthy motives, I am an uncom- 
promising opponent of violent methods even to serve 

the noblest of causes. 

Young India, ll-12-’24, p 406 

What does Communism mean m the last 
analysis? It means a classless society — an ideal that 
is worth striving for. Only I part company with it 
when force is called to aid for achieving it 
The idea of inequality, of “high and low” is an evil, 
but I do not believe m eradicating evil from the 
human breast at the point of the bayonet. 

Hanjan, 13-3-’37, p 40 
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“What do you think of Communism ? Do you 
think it would be good for India?” 

Communism of the Russian type, that is Com- 
munism which is imposed on a people, would be 
repugnant to India I believe m non-violent Com- 
munism 

“But Communism m Russia is against private 
property Do you want private property?” 

If Communism came without any violence, it 
would be welcome For then no property would be 
held by anybody except on behalf of the people and 
for the people A millionaire may have his millions, 
but he will hold them for the people The State 
could take charge of them whenever they would need 
them for the common cause 

“Is there any difference of opinion between you 
and Jawaharlal m respect of Socialism?” 

There is, but it is a difference m emphasis He 
perhaps puts an emphasis on the result, whereas I 
put on the means Perhaps according to him I am 
putting an over-emphasis on non-violence, wheieas 
he, though he believes m non-violence, would want 
to have Socialism by oilier means, if it was im- 
possible to have it by non-violence Of course my 
emphasis on non-violence becomes one of pi maple 
Even if I was assured that \\e could have indepen- 
dence by means of violence, I should refuse to has e 
it It won’t be real independence 

Hanjan, 13-2-’37, p 6 

I must confess that I base not set been able fullv 
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to undei stand the meaning of Bolshevism. All that 
I know is that it aims at the abolition of the insti- 
tution of private piopeity. This is only an applica- 
tion of the ethical ideal of non -possession m the realm 
of economics and if the people adopted this ideal of 
then own accoid or could be made to accept it by 
means of peaceful persuasion, there would be nothing 
like it But from what I know of Bolshevism it 
not only does not preclude the use of force but freely 
sanctions it for the expropriation of private property 
and maintaining the collective State ownership of 
the same And if that is so, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the Bolshevik regime m its present form 
cannot last for long. For it is my firm conviction that 
nothing endunng can be built on violence. But be 
that as it may there is no questioning the fact that the 
Bolshevik ideal has behind it the purest sacrifice of 
countless men and women who have given up their 
all for its sake, and an ideal that is sanctified by the 
sacrifices of such master spirits as Lenm cannot go 
in vam the noble example of their renunciation will 
be emblazoned for ever and quicken and purify the 

ideal as time passes. 

Young India , 15-ll-’28, p 381 

I have made the workingmen’s cause my own 
long before any of the young Communists here were 
bom. I spent the best part of my time m South 
Africa working for them, I used to live with them, 
and shared their joys andsoriows You must therefore 
understand why I claim to speak for labour. I expect 
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at least courtesy from you if nothing else I invite 
you to come to me and discuss things with me as 
frankly as you can 

You claim to be Communists, but you do not 
seem to live the life of Communism I may tell you 
that I am trying my best to live up to the ideal of 
Communism m the best sense of the term. And Com- 
munism does not, I fancy, exclude courtesy I am 
amongst you today, within a few minutes I will leave 
you But if you want to carry the country with you, 
you ought to be able to react on it by reasoning With 
it You cannot do so by coercion You may deal 
destruction to brmg the country round to your view. 
But how many will you destroy? Not tens of mil- 
lions You may kill a few thousands if you had mil- 
lions with you But today you are no more than a 
handful I ask you to convert the Congress if you 
can and to take charge of it But you cannot do so 
by bidding goodbye to the elementary rules of cour- 
tesy And there is no leason why you should be lack- 
ing in ordinary courtesy, when it is open to you to 
give the fullest vent to your views, when India is 
tolerant enough to listen patiently to anyone who 

can talk coherently 

Young India, 26-3-’31, p 53 

The Communists seem to have made trouble- 
shooting their profession I have friends among them. 
Some of them are like sons to me But it seems they 
do not make any distinction between fair and foul, 
truth and falsehood They deny the charge But their 
V T -16 
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reported acts seem to sustain it Moreover, they seem 
to take their instructions from Russia, whom they 
regard as their spiritual home rather than India. I 
cannot countenance this dependence on an outside 
power. I have even said that we should not depend 
even on Russian wheat m our present food crisis. We 
must have the ability and courage to subsist on what 
our soil can give us rather than depend on foreign 
charity. Otherwise, we shall not deserve to exist 
as an independent country. The same applies to 
foreign ideologies. I would accept them only to 
the extent that I can assimilate them and adapt 
them to the Indian scene But I must refuse to go 
under them. 

My formula for the Communists, therefore, is 
that I would prefer to die at their hands, but I will 
not retaliate. 

Harijan, 6-10-’46, pp. 338-39 


CHAPTER 23 

ON MARX 

“Marx showed us that our ideologies, institutions, 
and ethical standards, literature, art, customs, even 
religion, are a product of our economic environment. 

I do not agree that our ideologies, ethical stand- 
ards and values are altogether a product of our mate- 
rial environment without any absolute basis outside 
it On the contrary as we are, so our environment 
becomes. 
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“Is not the Wudh.v scheme of Basic Education 
based upon the issumpiion that purposne activity 
of the h >nd moulds not only oui thinking but oui 
whole pcisonduv 5 Docs that not come very ncai 
the* m’tcridistic thcora of knowledge as propounded 
iw Mu\ ? " 

But the Marxist wants to abolish the labouring 
hand dtogether and substitute in its place the 
nwchine He has no use foi the hand Dependence 
on nvMunl labour, according to Mai\, is the symbol 
and root cause of the destitution and slavery of lire 
worlci It is the function of the machine to cman- 
cipan him from tins state I, on the olhci hand, hold 
tint michmc enslaves and onlv intelligent use of the 
hand will bring to the worker both ficcdom and 
happiness 

The Marxist regards thought, as it avcrc, c a 
secretion of the bram’ and tlic mmd ‘a reflex of the 
matcnal environment’ I cannot accept that Above 
and beyond both matter and mind is He If I have 
an awateness of that living principle within me, 
no one can fetter my mmd The body might be 
destroyed, the spirit will proclaim its freedom Tins 
to me is not a theory, it is a fad of experience 

“The Marxists concede that an individual may 
transcend Ins matcnal environment but class beha- 
viour is essentially dctci mined by it It cannot change 
unless the economic environment is altered To 
transform the capitalist the capitalistic order must be 
destroyed ” 
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What an individual can do, a whole class of 
people can be induced to do. It is all a question 
of discovering the right technique. The whole of 
our non-violent non-co-operation movement, which 
aims at transforming the British ruling class, is based 
on this hypothesis Trusteeship is my answer to the 
issue of class-conflict. 

“The wais were an inevitable consequence of the 
institution of private prop ertym the capitahsticsystem.” 

No, not the economic factor alone. Ultimately 
it is the Unseen Power that governs the course of 
events — even in the minds of men who make those 
events. Supposing Hitler were to die today, it would 
alter the whole course of current history. Similarly, 
supposing all capitalists were wiped out as a result 
of an earthquake or some other natural cataclysm, 
the history of class-war would then be changed in a 
way least dreamt of by the exponents of economic 
interpretation of history Would not the history of 
the present war have been different if instead of 
Chamberlain a more dynamic figure had been the 
Prime Mmister of England ? Or, if Chamberlain had 
not shown lack of political courage at the last 
moment ? 

“The Marxists say that to abolish war we have 
but to abolish the institution of private property. 
You have also taught that property is incompatible 
with the non-violent way of life.” 

This is only partly true. Was not Helen of Troy 
the cause of the Trojan war' 5 Were the wars of the 
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Rajputs related (o (he institution of pmatc piopcrty? 
Xo To bmish war wo ln\c to do moic "We bate 
to cr'dic'tc posscssneness and giccd and lust and 
egotism from oui own hearts "We base to cany war 
within ours ekes to banish it from society . . 

"We in is cnticisc M.uv but tliat he was a great 
man wlio cm den) ? His malysis of social ills or the 
cures lie prcscubcd for them may oi may not be 
correct I do not accept his economic thcones but 
this much I know' that die poor arc being ground 
down Something has got to be done for it 

Mahatra Gardh i — The Lest Phase, Vo] IT, (1950), pp 137-39 



SECTION IV: ONE WORLD 

CHAPTER 24 

NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 

For me patriotism is the same as humanity. I 
am patriotic because I am human and humane It 
is not exclusive. I will not hurt England or Germany 
to serve India. Imperialism has no place m my 
scheme of life. The law of a patriot is not different 
from that of the patriarch. And a patriot is so much 
the less a patriot if he is a lukewarm humanitarian. 
There is no conflict between private and political law. 

Young India, 16-3-’21, p. 81 

It is impossible for one to be internationalist 
without being a nationalist Internationalism is pos- 
sible only when nationalism becomes a fact, i e , when 
peoples belonging to different countries have orga- 
nized themselves and are able to act as one man It 
is not nationalism that is evil, it is the narrowness, 
selfishness, exclusiveness which is the bane of modem 
nations which is evil. Each wants to profit at the ex 
pense of, and rise on, the ruin of the other. Indian 
nationalism has, I hope, struck a different path. It 
wants to organize itself or to find full self-expression 
for the benefit and service of humanity at large. 

Young India, 18-6-’25, p. 211 

My mission is not merely brotherhood of Indian 
humanity. My mission is not merely freedom of India, 
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though tod iy it undoubtedly engrosses pi.ictically 
the whole or lm life utd die whole of mv time But 
through rcihrTtion of ficcdom of India I hope to 
redwe and cam on the mission of brothcihood of 
arm My patriotism is not an exclusive thing It is 
'ill-cmbi icing and I should reject that patnotism 
which sought to mount upon the disticss 01 the ex- 
ploration of othu n ition.ilities Tiic conception of 
nn pitriotisin is nothing if it is not always in every 
ease without exception consistent with the broadest 
good of hum initv at 1 ngc Not only that but my reli- 
gion md ms pitnotism derived fiom my religion 
embrace ill life I want to icahzc brotherhood or 
identity not mcicly with the beings called human, 
but I mnt to realize identity svith all life, even with 
such beings as crawl on earth I want, if I don’t 
give you a shock, to realize identity with even the 
crawling things upon earth, because we claim com- 
mon descent from the same God, and that being so, 
all life in whatever form it appears must be essentially 
one 

Young India, 4-4-’29, p 107 

Our nationalism can be no peril to other nations, 
inasmuch as we will exploit none just as we will allow 
none to exploit us Through Swaraj we would serve 
the whole world 

Young India, 16-4-’31, p 79 

Just as the cult of patriotism teaches us today 
that the individual has to die for the family, the 
family has to die for the village, the village for the 
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distiict, the district for the province, and the pro- 
vince for tile country, even so a country has to be 
free in order that it may die, if necessary, for the 
benefit of the world. My love, therefore, of nationa- 
lism or my idea of nationalism is that my country 
may become free, that if need be the whole of the 
country may die, so that the human race may live. 
There is no room for race hatred there. Let that be 
our nationalism. 

Gandkijt in Indian Village , (1927), p. 170 

CHAPTER 25 

DIFFERENT RACES ARE DIFFERENT 
BRANCHES OF ONE TREE 

In the eyes of God who is the Creator of all, His 
creatures are all equal. Had He made any dis- 
tinctions of high and low between man and man, 
they would have been visible as are the distinctions 
between, say, an elephant and an ant. But He has 
endowed all human beings impartially with the same 
shape and the same natural wants. 

Harijan, 22-l2-’33, p, 2 

It is wrong, it is smful, to consider some people 
lower than ourselves. On God’s Earth, nobody is low 
and nobody is high We are all His creatures; and 
just as in the eyes of parents all their children are 
absolutely equal, so also in God’s eyes all His creatures 

must be equal. 

Harijan, 5-l-’34, p. 8 
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In spite of the differences of races and religions, 
we shall learn to tolerate and respect one another 
and consider all human beings as children of one 
God and, therefore, brothers and sisters of one an- 
other. God is the Creator of all life, all His creatures 
are, therefore, equal m His eyes Humanity is a 
gigantic tree having innumerable branches and 
leaves, and the same life throbs through them all 
The realization of unity in diversity is implied m the 
removal of untouchability 

Hartjan, l-12-’33, p 6 

“What sort of relations would you favour between 
two races'”’ 

The closest possible But while I have abolished 
all distinction between an African and an Indian, 
that does not mean that I do not recognize the diffe- 
rence between them The different races of mankind 
are like different branches of tree — once we recognize 
the common parent stock from which we are sprung, 
we realize the basic unity of the human family, and 
there is no room left for enmities and unhealthy 

competition 

Hanjan, 18-2-’39, p 12 

I do not believe that an individual may 
gam spiritually and those who surround him suffer 
. . I believe in the essential unity of man and . . 
of all that lives Therefore I believe that if one man 
gams the whole world gams with him and, if 
one man falls, the whole world falls to that extent 
I do not help opponents without at the same time 
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helping myself and my co-workers. 

Young India, 4-12-’24, p. 398 

One man cannot do right m one department of 
life whilst he is occupied m domg wrong m any other 

department Life is one indivisible whole. 

Young India , 2 7-1 -2 7, p 31 

Unseen it (South Africa’s white man’s pohcy) 
holds the seeds of a world war. 

Hanjan , 24-3-’46j p. 52 

Does real superiority (of the whites) require 
outside props in the shape of legislation' 1 

Hanjan, 24-3-’46, p 52 

Is a civilization worth the name which requires 
for its existence the very doubtful prop of racial legis- 
lation and lynch law ? 

Hanjan, 30-6-’46, p. 204 

One day the black races will rise like the aveng- 
ing Attila agamst their white oppressors, unless some 
one presents to them the weapon of Satyagraha. 

Hanjan, 19-5-’46, p. 134 

... It will be a dark blot on the history of the 
white civilization if lynch law is allowed to have its 
course in South Africa. I hope that the South Afri- 
can Government and the civilized conscience of man- 
kind will not allow that 

Hanjan, 30-6-M6, p. 206 

This new caste (system) is worse than the ancient 
but dying institution of India which has some re- 
deeming features, even while it is dying. But the new 
civilized edition has none It shamelessly proclaims 
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that white civilization requires the erection of legal 
barriers in order to protect itself against Asiatics and 
Africans 

Hanjan, 2-6-M6, p 157 

Those who agree that racial inequality must be 
removed and yet do nothing to fight the evil are im- 
potent I cannot have anything to say to such people 
After all the underdogs will have to earn their own 
salvation. . 

The solution is largely m India’s hands If every- 
thing is all right in India internally, she is likely to 
play an effective part m straightening up affairs 

If the UNO fails to deal justly with the South 
Afncan-Indian dispute, the UNO will lose its prestige 
I have no doubt that the UNO can prosper only if it 
is just 

Hanjan, 26-10-*47, p 385 

Do they forget that the greatest of the teachers 
of mankind were all Asiatics and did not possess a 
white face’* These, if they descended on earth and 
went to South Africa, will all have to live in the 
segregated areas and be classed as Asiatics and colour- 
ed people unfit by law to be the equal® of whites 

Hanjan, 30*6-’46, p 204 



CHAPTER 26 
ATOM BOMB 

There have been cataclysmic changes m the 
world. Do I still adhere to my faith m truth and 
non-violence' 5 Has not the atom bomb exploded 
that faith ? Not only has it not done so, but it has 
clearly demonstrated to me that the twins constitute 
the mightiest force in the world. Before it the atom 
bomb is of no effect. The two opposing forces are 
wholly different in kind, the one moral and spiritual, 
the other physical and material. The one is infinitely 
superior to the other which by its very nature has 
an end. The force of the Spirit is ever progressive 
and endless Its full expression makes it unconquera- 
ble in the world. In saying this I know that I have 
said nothing new. I merely bear witness to the fact. 
What is more, the force resides in everybody, mm, 
woman, and child irrespective of the colour of the 
skin. Only m many it lies dormant, but it is capa- 
ble of bemg awakened by judicious training. 

It is further to be observed that without t e 
recognition of this truth and due effort to realiz 5 
there is no escape from self-destruction The reme y 
lies m every individual training himself for self ex P r _ 
sion in every walk of life, irrespective of respons Y 

the neighbours. 

Hanjan, 10-2-’46, p 8 
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It Ins been suggested by Amen can fiicnds that 
the itom bomb will bring m Ahttnsa as nothing else 
can It will, if it is mcmt tint its dcstiuctivc power 
will so disgust the world that it will tuin it away 
from Molcncc for the time being This is very like 
a man glutting himself with d unties to the point of 
nuisca md turning a wav fiom them only to return 
with redoubled 7C d after the effect of nausea is well 
o\cr Prccisclv m the same inannci will the woild 
icturn to violence with renewed zeal aftci the effect 
of disgust is worn out 

Often docs good come out of evil But that is 
God’s, not man’s plan Man knows that only evil 
can come out of evil, as good out of good 

That atomic energy though harnessed by Ame- 
ucan scientists and army men foi destructive purpo- 
ses may be utilized by other scientists for humani- 
tarian purposes is undoubtedly within the realm of 
possibility But that is not what was meant by my 
American friends They were not so simple as to put 
a question which connoted an obvious truth An in- 
cendiary uses fire for his dcstiuctive and nefarious 
purposes, a housewife makes daily use of it in. pre- 
paring nourishing food for mankind 

So far as I can see, the atomic bomb has deaden- 
ed the finest feeling that has sustained mankind for 
ages There used to be the so-called laws of war which 
made it tolerable Now we know the naked truth. 
War knows no law except that of might The atom 
bomb brought an empty victory to the Allied arms 
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but it resulted for the time being m destroying the 
soul of Japan. What has happened to the soul of the 
destroying nation is yet too early to see. Forces of 
nature act m a mysterious manner. We can but solve 
the mystery by deducing the unknown result from the 
known results of similar events. A slave-holder cannot 
hold a slave without putting himself or his deputy in 
the cage holding the slave. Let no one run away with 
the idea that I wish to put m a defence of Japanese 
misdeeds m pursuance of Japan’s unworthy ambition. 
The difference was only one of degree. I assume that 
Japan’s greed was more unworthy. But the greater 
unworthmess conferred no right on the less un- 
worthy of destroying without mercy men, women and 
children of Japan m a particular area. 

The moral to be legitimately drawn from the 
supreme tragedy of the bomb is that it will not be 
destroyed by counter-bombs even as violence cannot 
be by counter-violence Mankind has to get out of 
violence only through non-violence. Hatred can be 
overcome only by love. Counter-hatred only increases 
the surface as well as the depth of hatred. 

I am aware that I am repeating what I have 
many times stated before and practised to the best 
of my ability and capacity What I first stated was 
itself nothing new It is as old as the hills Only I 
recited no copy book maxim, but definitely announced 
what I believe m every fibre of my being. Sixty years 
of practice m various walks of life has only enriched 
the belief which the experience of friends has 
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fortified It is, howcvci, the ccntial tiuth by which 
one can stand alone without flinching I believe in 
what Ma\ Mullci said years ago, namely, that truth 
needed to be repeated as long as there weic men 
who disbelieved it 

Hanjan, 7-7-MG, p 212 

I regard the employment of the atom bomb for 
the wholesale destruction of men, women and chil- 
dren as the most diabolical use of science 
Hanjan, 29-9-M6, p 335 


CHAPTER 27 

DISARMAMENT 

If Germany today changed her policy and made 
a determination to use her freedom, not for dividing 
the commerce of the world but for protecting, through 
her moral superiority, the weaker races of the earth, 
she could certainly do that without armament It 
would be found that before general disarmement in 
Europe commences, as it must some day, unless 
Europe is to commit suicide, some nation will have 
to dare to disarm herself and take large risks The 
level of non-violence in that nation, if that event 
happily comes to pass, will naturally have risen so high 
as to command universal respect Her judgments will 
be unerring, her decisions will be firm, her capacity 
for heroic self-sacrifice will be great, and she will 
want to live as much for other nations as for herself 
Young India, 8-10-’25, p 345 
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Not to believe in. the possibility of permanent 
peace is to disbelieve in godliness of human nature. 
Methods hitherto adopted have failed because rock- 
bottom sincerity on the part of those who have striven 
has been lacking Not that they have realized this 
lack. Peace is unattainable by pait performance of 
conditions, even as chemical combination is impos- 
sible without complete fulfilment of conditions of at- 
tainment thereof. If recognized leaders of mankmd 
who have control over engines of destruction were 
wholly to 1 enounce their use with full knowledge of 
implications, permanent peace can be obtamed. 
This is cleaily impossible without the great powers 
of the earth renouncing their imperialistic designs 
This again seems impossible without these great 
nations ceasing to believe in soul-destroying compe- 
tition and to desire to multiply wants and therefore 
increase their material possessions It is my convic- 
tion that the loot of the evil is want of a living faith 
m a living God It is a first-class human tragedy 
that peoples of the earth who claim to believe m the 
message of Jesus whom they describe as the Prince 
of Peace show little of that belief in actual practice. 
It is painful to see sincere Christian divines limit- 
ing the scope of Jesus’s message to select individuals. 

I have been taught from my childhood, and I have 
tested the truth by experience, that primary virtues 
of man kin d are possible of cultivation by the meanest 
of the human species. It is this undoubted universal 
possibility that distinguishes the human from the 
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rest of God’s creation If even one great nation were 
unconditionally to pcifoim the supreme act of renun- 
ciation, main of us would see in oui life-time visible 
peace established on caith 

Hanjan, 16-5-’3G, p 109 

It is open to the great powers to tahe up non- 
violence anv dav and cover themselves with glory 
and cam the eternal giatitudc of posterity If they or 
an\ of them can shed the fear of destruction, if they 
disaim thcmschos, they will automatically help the 
rest to regain their sanity But then these great 
powers ha\e to give up imperialistic ambitions and 
exploitation of the so-called uncivilized or semi- 
civihzcd nations of the earth and revise their mode 
of life It means a complete revolution Great nations 
can hardly be expected m the ordinary course to 
move spontaneously in a direction the reverse of the 
one they have followed and, according to their 
notion of value, from victory to victory But mira- 
cles have happened befoie and may happen even in 
this very prosaic age Who can dare limit God’s 
power of undoing wrong ? One thing is certain If 
the mad race for armaments continues, it is bound 
to result in a slaughter such as has never occurred m 
history If there is a victor left, the very victory will be 
a living death for the nation that emerges victorious 
There is no escape fiom the impending doom save 
through a bold and unconditional acceptance of the 
non-violent method with all its glorious implications 

Harijan, 12-ll-’38, p 328 
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CHAPTER 28 

WORLD FEDERATION 

Isolated independence is not the goal of the 
world-States. It is voluntary mter-dependence. 

Young India , 17-7-’24, p. 236 

The better mind of the world desires today not 
absolutely independent States warrmg one against 
another, but a federation of friendly inter-dependent 
States. The consummation of that event may be far 
off. I want to make no grand claim for our country. 
But I see nothing grand or impossible about our ex- 
pressing our readiness for universal inter-depen- 
dence rather than independence. 

Young India , 26-12-’24, p. 425 

There is no limit to extendmg our service to our 
neighbours across our State-made frontiers. God 

never made those frontiers. 

Young India , 31-12-’31, p. 427 

The aspiration for independence is the aspiration 
that fires ail nations m Europe. But that indepen- 
dence does not exclude voluntary partnership Impe- 
rialistic ambition is inconsistent with partnership 

Hanjan i, 3-7-’37, p, 165 

The structure of a world federation can be raised 
only on foundation of non-violence, and violence 

will have to be totally given up m world affairs. 

Gandhtjt’s Correspondence with the Government— 1942-44, (1957), 
p. 143 
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Federation is undoubtedly a grcatci and nobler 
end foi free nations It is a gicatci and noblci end 
for them to strive to promote Federation than be self- 
centred seeking onlv to prcsenc their own freedom 
. The \cr\ first step to a Woild Federation is to 
recognize the ficcdom of conquered and exploited 
nations 

Hertjan, 9-8- '42, p 265 

Today defence of citizenship is a defence of 
national commerce, i c exploitation That exploi- 
tation presupposes the use of force for imposing com- 
merce upon an unwilling people Nations have, m a 
sense, therefore, almost become gangs of robbers, 
whereas tlicv should be a peaceful combination of 
men and women united for die common good of 
mankind In the latter case, then strengdi will lie 
not m their skill in the use of gunpowder, but in the 
possession of superior moral fibie 

Young India, 21-10**26, p 366 



CHAPTER 29 

WORLD OF TOMORROW 

Perhaps never before has there been so nmch 
speculation about the future as there is today. W 
our world always be one of violence’ > WU tore 
always be poverty, starvation, misery worla 

a firmer and wide belief m religion, or wi 
be godless? If there is to be a great change m .society, 

how will that change be ' y ^ me „ 
lution ? Or will it come peacetu y maJ1 

give different answers to these ques , 
drawing the plan of tomorrows wmdd as 1 « 

and wishes it to be I borrow will 

but out of conviction nr> i Pn ce. That is 

be, must be, a society based ™ “blessings will flow, 
the first law. out of it all othe & 

It may seem a distant goal, an ^ be 

But it is not m the least unotoma^^ ^ adopt 

worked for here an no . non . V iolent way— 

the way of life of the do s0 . And if 

without having to waff or^ ^ ^ rf mdl . 
an individual can d » ? often hesitate to 

viduals ? 'Whole nations. ^ that t he objec- 

make a beginning, becaus This attitude 

ttvc cannot be achieved m 1 bstac l e to pro- 
of mind is precisely our greatest obs lt> 

gress — >an obstacle that each man, if be 

can clear away. 
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Equal distribution — the second great law of to- 
moi low’s world as I see it — glows out of non-vio- 
lence It implies not that the woild’s goods shall be 
arbitrarih divided up, but that each man shall have 
the whciewithal to supply his natuial needs, no more. 
As a crude example, if one man lequires a quarter- 
pound of flour per week and another needs five 
pounds, each should not be given arbitrarily a quar- 
tet -pound, 01 five pounds, both should be able to 
satisfy then wants 

Heie we come to perhaps the most vital ques- 
tion connected with the shaping of tomorrow’s 
world How is this equal distribution to be brought 
about ? Must the wealthy be dispossessed of all their 
holdings ? 

Non-violence answers no Nothing that is vio- 
lent can be of lasting benefit to mankind Forcible 
dispossession would deprive society of many great 
g.fts, the wealthy man knows how to create and 
build, his abilities must not be lost Instead, he must 
be left m possession of his wealth so that he may use 
what he reasonably requires for his personal needs 
and act as trustee for the lemamder, to be expended 
for the benefit of society There have been and are 
such men To my mind, as soon as a man looks upon 
himself as a servant of society, earns for its sake, 
spends for its sake, then his earnings are good and 
his business venture is constructive 

But does not this whole idea of non-violence 
imply a change m human nature ? And does history 
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at any time lecord such a change ? Emphatically it 

does. Many an individual has turned from the mean, 

personal, acquisitive point of view to one that sees 

society as a whole and works for its benefit. If there 

has been such a change m one man, there can be 
the same change m many 

I see no poverty m the world of tomorrow, no 
wars, no revolutions, no bloodshed. And m that world 
there will be a faith m God greater and deeper than 
ever m the past The very existence of the world, in 
a broad sense, depends on religion. All attempts 
to loot it out will fail. 

The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi } (1967), pp 458-60 



SECTION V: RELIGION AND CULTURE 


CHAPrLR SO 

THE ESSENTIAL UNITY Or ALL RELIGIONS 

There is no ichgion hig’nci than Tiuth and 
Righteousness 

Stir:! ens rnn Gandh, (1957), p 254 

Let me c\pl tin what I mean by religion It is 
not the Hindu religion which I ccitamly puzc above 
all othci religions, but the ichgion which tians- 
ccnds Hinduism, which changes one’s vciy natuie, 
which binds one indissolubly to the Truth within 
and which ever pit. lfics It is the permanent element 
in human nature which counts no cost too gicat in 
order to ibid full expression and which leaves the soul 
uttcrlv restless until it has found itself, known its 
Maker and appreciated the true correspondence 
between the Maker and itself 

Young India, 12-5-’20, p 2 

The root of ichgion is ‘that which binds’ The 
root meaning of its Sanskrit equivalent Dharma is 
‘that which holds’ It sustains a person as nothing else 
does It is rock-bottom fundamental morality 
"When morality incarnates itself m a living man it 
becomes religion, because it binds, it holds, it sustains 
him in the hour of trial 

Hanjan, 26-I-’34, p 7 
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Religion binds man to God and man to man. 

Harijan, 4-5-’40, p. 117 

Religion which takes no count of practical affairs 
and does not help to solve them, is no religion. 

Toting Indta, 7-5-’25, p. 164 

I reject any religious doctrine that does not 
appeal to reason and is m conflict with moiahty I 
tolerate unreasonable religious sentiment when it 
is not immoral 

Totmg India, 21-7-’20, p. 4 

True religion and true morality are inseparably 
bound up with each other. Religion is to morality 

what water is to the seed that is sown in the soil. 
Selections From Gandhi , (1957), p. 255 

True morality consists, not m following the 
beaten track, but m finding out the true path for 

ourselves and m fearlessly following it 
Selections From Gandhi , (1957), p. 254 

I believe m the fundamental truth of all great 
religions of the world I believe that they are all God- 
given, and I believe that they were necessary for the 
people to whom these religions were revealed. And I 
believe that, if only we could all of us read the scrip- 
tures of different faiths from the standpoint of the 
followers of those faiths we should find that they were 
at bottom all one and were all helpful to one an- 
other. 

Hanjan , 16-2-’34, pp. 5-6 

I believe m the truth of all religions of the world. 
And since my youth upward, it has been a humble 
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bus p'-isisn ns c fftu t on m\ p >i t to und< ist -ml the ti nth 
of *!i tJ’r i< liptf i*. of the. wo Id, *nd idopl .*nd 'simi- 
1 tr m im our thought woid, >nd dud "dl that I 
t *vi round to b bn ni them religions The futh 
tb >t 1 profess not onh p >mtis me to do so but itndeis 
it oblir'Hoiv for me to tale the* b^st bom whitsocicr 
sou u it m ‘i conn 

IJenjs-, JG-2-’35, p 7 

I'or me the difft i< nt Jcbgiom uc be. utiful flo- 
ss cs from the sum rr *i de-n oi fhtv are blanches of 

O / 

the stine m qcsttc tiet Thucfoie tlicv aic equally 
tine, though lit ing leecned *nd mtcipietcd thiotigh 
hum in instruments cqtnlb impcifect 
licnja, 30-1 -’37, p *107 

E eh icligion his its own con tu butt on to make 
*o human evolution I icg'id the gicnt faiths of the 
w ox Id as so in .m bi..nchcs of a tiec, each distinct 
from the othci though Iiaving the same souicc 
Iianjan, 20- 1 -’39, p *1*18 

All primer, in whatever I inguage or fiom what- 
ever religion it was, was pi aver adchessed to one 
and the same God and taught mankind that all 
belonged to one family and should bear love to one 
another 

All religions enjoined worship of the one God 
who was all pervasive He was present even in a 
droplet of water or m a liny speck of dust 

Various religions were like the leaves on a tree 
No two leaves were alike, yet there was no antagonism 
between them or between the branches on which they 
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grew. Even so, there is an underlying unity m the 
variety which we see m God’s creation 

Hanjan, 26-5-’46, p. 154 

“Would you say then that your religion is a syn- 
thesis of all religions?” 

Yes, if you will Bur I would call that synthesis 
Hinduism, and for you the synthesis will be Christia- 
nity If I did not do so, you would always be patroniz- 
ing me, as many Christians do now, saying, “How 
nice it would be if Gandhi accepted Christianity,” 
and Muslims would be doing the same, saying, “How 
nice it would be if Gandhi accepted Islam That 
immediately puts a barrier between you and me Do 
you see that? 

Hanjan , 6-3-’37, p. 27 

It is the duty of everyone to study the scriptures 
of religions other than his own This enables people 
to keep their religion pure and rid it of blemishes. 
Moreover, we have Christians, Muslims, Parsis and 
followers of othei religions amongst us It behoves 
the Hindus to study their religious books if they re- 
gard them as their brothers 

Hanjan, 25-5-’47, p 166 

For me all the principal religions are equal m 
the sense that they are all true They are supplying a 
felt want m the spiritual progress of humanity. Hence 
I have had no difficulty m bringing up Muslim, 
Parsi and Christian children under my care m their 
own faith. Indeed, I had to study some literature for 
their sake when their parents wanted me to teach 
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them particular forms of worship according to special 
boohs 

Hanjan, 6-4-’34, p 59 

I hold that it is the duty of every cultured man 01 
woman to read sympathetically the scnptures of the 
world If we are to respect others’ religions as we 
would have them to respect our own, a friendly study 
of the world’s leligions is a sacred duty 

Young India, 2-9-’26, p 308 

All men are bom free and equal, but one is 
much stronger or weaker than another physically 
and mentally Therefore supeificially there is no 
equality between the two But there is an essential 
equality In our nakedness God is not going to think 
of me as Gandhi and you as Keithan And what are 
we in this mighty universe ? We are less than atoms, 
and as between atoms there is no use asking which is 
smaller and which is bigger Inherently we are equal 
The differences of race and skm and of mind and body 
and of climate and nation are transitory In the same 
way essentially all religions are equal 

Hanjan, 13-3-’37, p 38 

They are equally true and equally imperfect 
The finer the line you draw, the nearer it approaches 
Euclid’s true straight line, but it never is the true 
straight line The tree of Religion is the same, 
there is not that physical equality between the 
branches They are all growing, and the person 
who belongs to the growing branch must not gloat 
over it and say, ‘Mine is the superior one’ None 
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is superior, none is inferior, to the other 

Hanjan, 13-3-’37, p. 38 

Just as a tiee had a million leaves, similarly 
though God was one, there were as many religions as 
there were men and women though they were root- 
ed m one God 

Hanjan, 16-3-’47, p 63 

I am a believer m the truth of all the great reli- 
gions of the world There will be no lasting peace on 
earth unless we learn not merely to tolerate but even 
to lespect the other faiths as our own A reverent 
study of the sayings of different teachers of mankind 
is a step m the direction of such mutual respect. 

In Search of the Supreme, Vol. Ill, (1962), p 10 

Belief m one God is the corner-stone of all reli- 
gions. But I do not foresee a time when there would 
be only one religion on earth m practice. In theory, 
since there is one God, there can be only one religion 
But m practice, no two persons I have known have 
had the same and identical conception of God There- 
fore, there will, perhaps, always be different religions 
answering to different temperaments and climatic 
conditions But I can clearly see the time coming 
when people belonging to different faiths will have the 
same regard for other faiths that they have for their 
own I think that we have to find unity m diversity. 

. . We are all children of one and the same God 

and, therefore, absolutely equal. 

Hanjan, 2-2-’ 34, p. 8 

How can there be room for distinctions of high 
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and low whcie there is this all-cmbiacmg fundamental 
uimv undulung the outw.ud dneisitv ? For that is 
a fict meeting vou 't evuy step in daily life The 
final go il of all ichgions is to icalizc this essential 
oneness 

The essence or all ichgions is one, only then 
approaches arc difiucnt 

GarJhxji's I'iew of Life , (1954), p 158 

The prop iga Uon of truth and non-violence can 
be done less b\ boobs than by actually living those 
pi maples Life tiulv lived is moic than books 

Hanjan, 13-5-’39, p 122 

Aftci long study and cxpci icnce, I have come 
to the conclusion that (1) all religions are true, (2) 
all religions have some error m them, (3) all reli- 
gions aie almost as dear to me as my own Hinduism, 
inasmuch as all human bemgs should be as dear to 
one as one’s own close relatives My own veneration 
for other faiths is the same as that for my own faith, 
therefore no thought of conveision is possible The 
aim of the Fellowship should be to help a Hindu to 
become a bettei Hindu, a Musalman to become a 
better Musalman, and a Christian a better Christian. 
The attitude of patronizing toleration is false to the 
spirit of International Fellowship If I have a suspi- 
cion m my mind that my religion ls'more or less true, 
and that others’ are more or less false, instead of 
being more or less true, then thoughjl'may have some 
sort of fellowship with them, it is of an entirely diffe- 
rent kind from the one we need m the International 
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Fellowship. Our prayei for other must be NOT "God, 
give him the light that Thou hast given me,” BUT 
"Give all the light and truth he needs foi his highest 
development.” Pray meiely that your friends may 

become better men, whatever their form of religion. 

Selections from Gandhi , (1957), pp. 258-59 

I do not believe m people telling others of their 
faith, especially with a view to conversion Faith 
does not admit of telling. It has to be lived and then 
it becomes self-propagatmg 

Young India, 20-10-’27, p 352 

Preaching jars on me and makes no appeal to 
me, and I get suspicious of missionaries who preach. 
But I love those who never preach but live the life 
according to their lights. Their lives are silent, yet 
most effective testimonies. Therefore, I cannot say 
what to preach, but I can say that a life of service 
and uttermost simplicity is the best preaching If 
therefoie, you go on serving people and ask them 
also to serve, they would understand. But you quote 
instead John 3, 16, and ask them to believe it That 
has no appeal to me, and I am sure people will not 
understand it. Where there has been acceptance of 
the gospel through preaching, my complaint is that 
there has been some motive. 

A rose does not need to preach. It simply spreads 
its fragrance The fragrance is its own sermon If it 
had human understanding and if it could engage a 
number of preachers, the preachers would not be 
able to sell more roses than the fragrance itself could 
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do. The fngi 'nee oi lchgious and spnilual life is 
much find and subtit i than that of the rose 
Hertjen, 29*3-’35, p 50 

You bid good-bye to humility the moment you 
siv that life is not adoqua to and that you must supple- 
ment it by speech Human species need not go to 
animals and shout to them "We ,ai c humans ” The 
animals know them as humans The language of the 
soul never lends itself to expression It rises supenot 
to the body. Language is a limitation of the truth 
which can be only represented by life 
Hanjan, 12-12-'3G, p 351 

Theie is no occasion for articulate expression 
Life is its own expression I take the simile of the rose 
I used years ago The rose docs not need to wnte a 
book or deliver a seimon on the scent it sheds all 
round, nor on the beauty which everyone who has 
eyes can see Well spiritual life is infinitely superior 
to die beautiful and fragrant rose, and I make bold 
to say that the moment there is a spiritual expression 
in life, the surroundings will readily respond There 
are passages in the Bible, the Gita, the Bhagavata, 
the Koran, which eloquently show this “Wherever,” 
we read, “Krishna appeared, people acted like those 
possessed ” The same thing about Jesus But to come 
nearer home, why arc people touched as if by magic 
wherever Jawaharlal goes 7 They sometimes do not 
even know he has come, and yet they take sudden 
fire from the very thought that he is coming Now 
there it may not be described as a spiritual influence, 
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but theie is a subtle influence and it is unquestionably 
there, call it by what name you like. They do not want 
to hear him, they simply want to see him. And 
that is natural. You cannot deal with millions in any 
other way. Spiritual life has greater potency than 
Marconi waves. When there is no medium between 
me and my Lord and I simply become a willing 
vessel for his influences to flow into it, then I over- 
flow as the water of the Ganges at its souice There is 
no desire to speak when one lives the truth Truth is 
most economical of words. There is thus no truer or 
other evangelism than life. 

Harijati, 12-12-’36, p 353 

The time has now passed when the followers of 
one religion can stand and say, ours is the only true 
religion and all others are false The growing spirit 
of toleration towards all religions is a happy augury of 
the future. 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. V, p 49 

India, with its ancient religions, has much to 
give, and the bond of unity between us can best be 
fostered by a wholeheaited sympathy and appiecia- 
tion of each other’s form of religion A greater tolera- 
tion on this important question would mean a wider 
charity in our everyday relations, and the existing 

misunderstandings would be swept away 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. V, p. 50 

“How could you reconcile yourself to believing 
all religions to be true ? ” 

That has been my fundamental position for 
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years Undei lying it is the idea that you don’t become 
the judges of the world Differences m the world there 
have been, and will be God is all-powerful He 
appears in many shapes and forms If we search, we 
may find as many religions as there are men Hund- 
reds of men are merely striving to know the Truth. 
They will put the Truth m then own way No two 
men will put it in identical terms Though I know 
that God, the all-powerful, resides m every one of us, 
we are imperfect media We are all different No two 
bodies are identically the same No two leaves of 
the tree are identically the same; there is bound to 
be some difference Each one prays to God according 
to his own light Whom am I to judge and say that 
I pray better than you do ? I don’t judge the Muslims, 
Parsis, Christians, and Jews If I am a seeker of Truth, 
it is quite sufficient for me I cannot say that because 
I have seen God m this way, the whole world must 
see Him m that way All religions are true and equal 
That, however, is not to say that they are equally 
true in religious terms or are absolutely true An- 
other man’s religion is true for him, as mine is for 
me I cannot be a judge of his religion That is my 
fundamental position 

Conoersahons of Gandhiji , (1949), p 85 

The need of the moment is not one religion, 
but mutual respect and tolerance of the devotees of 
the different religions We want to reach not the 
dead level, but unity in diversity Any attempt to root 
out traditions, effects of heredity, climate and other 
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surroundings is not only bound to fail, but is a sacri- 
lege. 

The soul of religions is one, but it is encased in a 
multitude of forms. The latter will persist to the end of 
time. Wise men will ignore the outward crust and 
see the same soul living under a variety of crusts. 

Toung India, 25-9-’24, pp. 317-18 


CHAPTER 31 

CIVILIZATION AND CULTURE 

In ancient times there were no restrictions on 
education. It was not controlled by the State but 
was solely in the hands of the Brahmans who shaped 
the system of education solely with an eye to the wel- 
fare of the people. It was based on restraint and 
Brahmacharya. It was due to such a system of education 
that Indian civilization had outlived so many vicissi- 
tudes through thousands of years, while such ancient 
civilizations as those of Greece, Rome and Egypt 
had become extinct. No doubt the wave of a new 
civilization has been passing through India. But I 
am sure that it is transitory, it will soon pass 
away and Indian civilization will be revivified. 
In ancient times the basis of life was self-restraint but 
now it is enjoyment. The result is that people have 
become powerless cowards and forsook die truth. 
Having come under the influence of another civili- 
zation, it may be necessary to adapt our own civili- 
zation in certain respects to our new environment, 
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but we should not make any radical change in a 
civilization which is acknowledged even by some 
Western scholars to be the best It may be urged 
tint it is necessary to adopt the methods and instru- 
ments of Western civilization to meet the material 
forces of that civilization But the forces born of 
spirituality, the bed-rock of Indian civilization, are 
more than a match for material forces India is pre- 
cnunently the land of religion. It is the first and 
the last duty of Indians to maintain it as such They 
should draw their strength from the soul, from God. 
If they adhere to that path Swarajya which they 
are aspiring to and working for will become their 
hand-maid 

Mahatma Gandhi * His Life , Writings & Speeches (Ganesh 
&. Co ), pp 194-95 

Brahmacharya is inherent in Hindu civilization, 
and Western civilization lacks it. It might be said the 
people of the West had prospered, but I would ask 
what was the age of their civilization Egypt, Babylon, 
Greece and other great civilizations had perished, 
but Indian civilization still lives. The reason for it 
was that Indian civilization has what they had not, 
viz., Brahmacharya. 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. XXV, p 321 

We can only hope that, if the Asiatic has faith 
in himself and m his civilization, he will not 
lower the latter, and we doubt not that that which 
has stood the test of ages will come out scatheless 
in the test it is now undergoing in this sub-continent 
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But the handful of Asiatics m South Africa have 
to remember that, if they do not want to disgrace the 
country of their origin or their system of life, they 
must thoroughly represent it, and not present a 
parody of it. They must live up to the moral code 
that has been handed down to them for ages past. 
With them, honesty is not merely the best policy, 
and on that account only to be observed when it is 
profitable, but it must be adhered to at all cost and 
m all circumstances. With them, might is not 
right, but right is always might. They can have no- 
thing to do with the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest* They have to live and let live. If they catch 
the modern craze for competition and adopt the 
characteristically graspmg nature of this vaunted 

civilization, they will certamly go under. 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi , Vol XI, p 193 

I am and I have been a determined opponent 
of modern civilization. I want you to turn your eyes 
today upon what is going on m Europe and if you have 
come to the conclusion that Europe is today groan- 
ing under the heels of the modern civilization, then 
you and your elders will have to think twice 
before you can emulate that civilization m our 
Motherland. 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. XIII, p. 65 

Modern civilization is a curse m Europe as also 
in India. War is the direct result of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi , Vol. XIII, p. 80 
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Modern civilization cm be summed up by 
two expressions One is that it icprcscnts ceaseless 
remits and the second is that it aims at the 
annihilation of space and time Everybody nowadays 
appears to be pi eoccupicd, and to me that appeals 
a dmgeious symptom Thev arc all so intent 
upon earning bread and butter that they have no time 
for an) thing else Modern civilization makes them 
matciialistic, makes them concentiate then thoughts 
upon then bodies and upon the means of multiplying 
bodily comforts Herbert Spencer has summed up 
the modern man by saying that the civilized man leads 
a complex life as opposed to the entirely simple life 
of the savage The soui ce from which the Asiatic 
trouble aiosc in the Transvaal is that the Asia- 
tic’s wants are very simple, whereas those of the 
European aic complex and therefore expensive 
The tendency of modern methods goes to make the 
Native’s life more complex ’While the wants of the 
raw Native are easily satisfied, the more enlightened 
of them require many more embellishments Thus, 
they require more money, and when they find they 
can not get it honestly they resort to dishonesty 

Aftci 18 years of study devoted to the considera- 
tion of the question, I have come to the conclusion 
that instead of theie being a change for the better, 
there has been a change for the worse I find that 
the simple life is better than the complex, m that 
they find time to devote attention to higher pur- 
suits In ancient civilization, there had been no rush 
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whatsoever. They nowadays look downwards to 
the earth; m those days they looked upwards to 
Heaven. 

The flesh is not the be-all and the end-all 
of life. Now is the service of Mammon; then was the 
service of God If I did not think that the soul exis- 
ted and if I did not recognize that in all of them there 
were identical souls, then I for one would not like 
to live upon this earth. I would like to die. The body 
is the vehicle subservient to the soul. The body 
is simply earth, dross and objectionable. 

Ancient civilization made them look to the high- 
er pursuits of life, the love of God, the respect of 
neighbour and the consciousness of the existence o 
the soul. The sooner they returned to the (simple) 

life, the better. 0 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi , Vol. X, PP- 


But from the present civilization, or, rather, 
from Western civilization, there flow two propositions 
which have almost become maxims to live by 
them fallacious maxims. They are might is rig 
and “survival of the fittest”. Those who have pro- 
pounded these two maxims have given a meaning 
them. I am not going into the meaning that mg 
be attached in our minds to them, u 
have said undoubtedly, by might is rig > 
physical might is right, that physical strengt * 
and supreme. Some of them have also combmed 
intellectual strength with physical strengt , 
would replace both these wath heart-strength, 
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say tint nobod\ with merely physical might and in- 
tellectual might can ever enjoy that stiength that can 
proceed from the heart It never can be that mere 
intellectual or mere physical strength can ever super- 
cede the heart-strength oi, ns Rushm would say, social 
affections A quickening and quickened soul responds 
only to the springs of the heart 

Thi Collccttd li'orhs of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol VIII, pp 
213-44 

It appears that ‘Western civilization is destructive. 
Eastern civilization is constructive. Western civiliza- 
tion is ccntiifugal. Eastern civilization is centripetal. 
Western civilization, therefore, is naturally disruptive 
whereas Eastern civilization combines I believe also 
that Western civilization is without a goal, Eastern 
civilization has always had the goal before it I do 
not mix up or confuse Western civilization with 
Christian progress I decline to believe that it is a 
symbol of Christian progress that we have covered a 
large part of the globe with the telegraph system, that 
we have got telephones and ocean greyhounds, and 
that we have trains running at a velocity of 50 or even 
60 miles per hour I refuse to believe that all this 
activity connotes Christian progress, but it does con- 
note Western civilization I think Western civiliza- 
tion also represents tremendous activity, Eastern civili- 
zation represents contemplativeness, but it also some- 
times represents lethargy The people m India, the 
people m China — I leave Japan for the time being — 
having been sunk in their contemplative mood, have 
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forgotten the essence of the thing, they have forgotten 
that, m transferring their activity from one sphere of 
life to another sphere of life, they had not to be idle, 
they had not to be lazy. The resultis that immediately 
they find an obstacle in their way, they simply sit 
down It is necessary that that civilization should come 
in contact with that of the West, it is necessary that 
that civilization should be quickened with the Western 
spirit. Immediately that fact is accomplished, I have 
no doubt also that the Eastern civilization will become 
predominant, because it has a goal. I think you will 
see easily that a civilization or a condition m which 
all the forces fly away from the centre must neces- 
sarily be without a goal, whereas those which con- 
verge to a pomt have always a goal. It is then 
necessary for these two civilizations to meet and we 
shall have a different force altogether, by no means 


a menacmg force, by no means a force that disunites, 
but a force that unites. The two forces are 
undoubtedly opposmg forces, but perhaps m the eco 
nomy of nature both are necessary. Only we, 
intelligent human beings with heart and soul, h 
to see what those forces are, and have to use em > 
not blindly but intelligently, not anyhow and hap- 
hazard, but with a goal in view. Immediately that is 
done, there is no difficulty whatsoever in the tivo 

civilizations meeting and meeting for a good P u P ^ 
The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. VIII, pp 
The pandemonium that is gomg on m Europe 
shows that modern civilization represents fore 
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evil and darkness, whereas the ancient, 1 e , Indian, 
civilization represents m its essence the divine foice 
Modern civilization is chiefly materialistic, as ours 
is chiefly spiritual Modern civilization occupies itself 
m the investigation of the laws of matter, and employs 
human ingenuity in inventing or discovering means 
of production and weapons of destruction, ours is 
chiefly occupied in exploring spiritual laws Our 
Shastras 1 lay down unequivocally that a proper obser- 
vance of truth, chastity, scrupulous regard for all 
life, abstention from coveting others’ possessions and 
refusal to hoard anything but what is necessary for 
our daily wants is indispensable for a right life, that 
without it a knowledge of the divine element is an 
impossibility. Our civilization tells us with daring 
certainty that a proper and perfect cultivation of the 
quality of Ahimsa which, in its active form, means 
purest love and pity, brings the whole world to our 
feet The author of this discovery gives a wealth of 
illustration which carries conviction with it 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi , Vol XIII, pp 261-62 

I have ventured utterly to condemn modern 
civilization because I hold that the spirit of it is evil 
It is possible to show that some of its incidents are 
good, but I have examined its tendency m the scale 
of ethics I distinguish between the ideals of indivi- 
duals who have risen superior to their environment, 
as also between Christianity and modern civilization 


1 Scriptures 
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Its activity is by no means confined to Europe Its 
blasting influence is now being exhibited in full force 
m Japan. And it now threatens to overwhelm India. 
History teaches us that men who are m the whirl- 
pool, except m the cases of individuals, will have to 
work out their destiny m it; but I do submit that 
those who are still outside its influence, and those who 
have a well-tried civilization to guide them, should 
be helped to remain where they are, if only as a 
measure of prudence. I claim to have tested the life 
which modem civilization has to give, as also that of 
the ancient civilization, and I cannot help most 
strongly contesting the idea that the Indian population 
requires to be roused by “the lash of competition and 
the other material and sensuous, as well as intellectual, 
stimuli”; I cannot admit that these will add a single 

inch to its moral stature. 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi , Vol. X, p 247 

While Western civilization is still young, we find 
things have come to such a pass that, unless its whole 
machmery is thrown overboard, people will destroy 
themselves like so many moths Even today we can see 
that there are more and more cases of suicide every day. 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi , Vol IX, p. 389 

But I must frankly confess that I am not so much 
concerned about the stability of the Empire as I am 
about that of the ancient civilization of India which, 
in my opinion, represents the best that the world has 
ever seen. The British Government in India consti- 
tutes a struggle between the modern civilization, which 
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is the Kingdom of Satan, and the ancient civilization, 
which is the Kingdom of God The one is the God 
of War, the other is the God of Love 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol X, p 189 

But the moment you talk to them (villagers) and 
they begm to speak, you will find that wisdom drops 
from their lips. Behind the crude exterior, you will 
find a deep reservoir of spirituality I call this culture 
You will not find such a thing m the West You try 
to engage a European peasant m conveisation, and 
you will find that he is uninterested m things spiritual. 
In the case of the Indian villager, an age-old culture 
is hidden under an encrustment of crudeness Take 
away the encrustation, remove this illiteracy, and you 
have the finest specimen of what a cultured, cultivated, 
free citizen should be. 

Mahatma, Vol V, (1952), p 11 

I should be sorry to learn that Chinese culture 
resided in brick and mortar or m huge tomes which 
the moth can eat A nation’s culture resides m the 
hearts and m the soul of its people Chinese culture is 
Chinese only to the extent that it has become part 
and parcel of Ghmese life 

Mahatma, Vol V, (1952), p 12 

Theie is no such thing as Western or European 
civilization, but there is a modern civilization, which 
is purely material 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol IX, p 479 

East and West can only and really meet when 
the West has thrown overboard modern civilization, 
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almost in its entirety They can also seemingly meet 
when East has also adopted modern civilization But 
that meeting would be an armed truce, even as it is 
between, say, Germany and England, both of which 
nations are living m the Hall of Death m order to 
avoid being devoured, the one by the other. 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. IX, p 479 

The Indian culture of our times is m the making. 
Many of us are striving to produce a blend of all the 
cultures which seem today to be m clash with one 
another. No culture can live, if it attempts to be 
exclusive There is no such thing as pure Aryan 
culture m existence today m India. Whether the 
Aryans were indigenous to India or were unwelcome 
intruders, does not interest me much. What does 
interest me is the fact that my remote ancestors blend- 
ed with one another with the utmost freedom and we 
of the present generation are a result of that blend 
Whether we are domg any good to the country of 
our birth and the tiny globe which sustains us or 
whether we are a burden, the future alone will show. 

Harijan, 9-5- 5 26, p 100 

I do not want my house to be walled in on all 
sides and my windows to be stuffed. I want the 
cultures of all the lands to be blown about my house 
as freely as possible. But I refuse to be blown off 
my feet by any. I refuse to live in other people s 
houses as an interloper, a beggar or a slave I 
refuse to put the necessary strain of learning English 
upon my sisters for the sake of false pride or 
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questionable social advantage I would have our young 
men and \oung women with litciaiy tastes to learn 
as much of English and othci woi Id-languages as they 
like, and then c\pcct them to give the benefits of 
then learning to India and to thcwoild, like, a Bose, a 
Ray 01 the Poet himself But I w ould not have a single 
Indian to forget, neglect or be ashamed of his mother 
tongue, 01 to feel that he 01 she cannot think or 
express the best thoughts in his 01 lici own vernacular 
Aline is not a religion of the prison-house 

loung India, l-6-’21, p 170 

The Gujarat Vidyapith does not propose merely 
to feed on, or repeat, the ancient cultures It rather 
hopes to build a new cultuic based on the traditions 
of the past and enriched by the experience of later 
times It stands for the synthesis of the different 
cultures that have come to stay m India, that have 
influenced Indian life, and that, m their turn have 
themselves been influenced by the spirit of the soil 
This synthesis will naturally be of the Swadeshi type, 
where each culture is assured its legitimate place, and 
not of the American pattern, where one dominant 
culture absorbs the rest, and where the aim is not 
towards harmony, but towards an artificial and 

forced unity 

Young India, 17-ll-’20, p 6 

As to the habit of looking to the West for light, 
I can give little guidance if the whole of my life has 
not provided any Light used to go out from the 
East If the Eastern reservoir has become empty, 
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naturally the East will have to borrow from the 
West. I wonder if light, if it is light and not a 
miasma, can ever be exhausted. As a boy I learnt 
that it grew with the givmg. Anyway I have acted m 
that belief and have, therefore, traded on the ances- 
tral capital. It has never failed me. This, however, 
does not mean that I must act like a frog in the 
well. There is nothing to prevent me from profiting 
by the light that may come from the West. Only 
I must take care that I am not overpowered by the 
glamour of the West. I must not mistake the glamour 

for true light. 

Hanjan, 13-l-*40 # p. 414 



SLCTION M : ART, LITERATURE AND 
SCIENCE 
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ON MU 

Thc.r >; r S'.s <» . «]'cf js of tlniipt, — the OUl\V*ird 
,T tl lie JU«\ »t* It •' p"jcl\ 111 iltCI t)f CITiph *MS 
v.'th >n^, Thr ’ui 5 . s iu> mr mmg except in so 
r r it Sr}?', thr ”iv. ru \l! lain Ait is thus tlie 

a 

oprc'-'c*} of thc*mil Thr outward foims !n\c \nluc 
<*’!'• in of’- s thes ’re thr expression of the inner 
j-nnit of in n . . . 

I Uiow tli t nrm call themselves is .11 lists, «ind 
•■re recognr’cd s such, md jet m tSieir works tlicrc is 
absolute!; no ti ‘cc of the soul’s upw*ud urge and 
unrest . . . 

Tdt Oscar \\ lldc. I can speal of him, as I was 
in Engl md at the time th it lie w is bung much dis- 
cussed and tailed about . Wilde saw the highest 
Art simpK m outward forms and, thcrcfoic, succeed- 
ed in bcutifjing immordit). All tiue Art must 
help the soul to rcMi/c ns innei self In my own 
ease, I find th it I can do entirely without external 
forms in m\ soul’s icalization I can claim, thcicfoic, 
that there is truly sufficient Art in my life, though 
jou might not see what you call works of Ait about 
me M) 100m may have blank walls, and I may 
even dispense with the roof, so that I may gaze out 
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upon the starry heavens overhead that stretch in an 
unending expanse of beauty. What conscious Art 
of man can give me the panoramic scenes that open 
out before me, when I look up to the sky above with 
all its shmmg stars ? This, however, does not mean 
that I refuse to accept the value of productions of 
Art, generally accepted as such, but only that I 
personally feel how inadequate these are compared 
with the eternal symbols of beauty m Nature These 
productions of man’s Art have their value only so 
far as they help the soul onward towards self-realization 

I see and find beauty in Truth or through Truth. 
All truths, not merely true ideas, but truthful faces, 
truthful pictures, or songs, are highly beautiful People 
generally fail to see Beauty in Truth, the ordinary 
man runs away from it and becomes blind to the 
Beauty in it. Whenever men begin to see Beauty 
m Truth, then true Art will arise. 

Mere outward form may not make a thing 
beautiful. To a true artist only that face is beautiful 
which, quite apait from its exterior, shines with the 
Truth within the soul There is then, as I have said, 
no beauty apart from Truth. On the other hand, 
Truth may manifest itself m forms which may not be 
outwardly beautiful at all Socrates, we are told, 
was the most truthful man of his time and yet his 
features are said to have been the ugliest in Greece 
To my mmd, he was beautiful because all his life 
was a striving after Truth, and you may remember 
that his outward form did not prevent Phidias from 
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appreciating the beauty of Truth m him, though as 
an artist he was lccustomcd to see Beauty m outward 
forms also' 

Tiuth and untruth often co-exist, good and evil 
arc often found logcthci In an artist also, not seldom 
the right perception of things and the wrong co-exist 
Truly beautiful creations come when right perception 
is at work If these moments are lare in life, they 

arc also rare in Art 

rowu> India, 13-1 1-’24, p 377 

Truth is the first thing to be sought for, and 
Beauty and Goodness will then be added unto you. 
Jesus -was, to my mind, a supreme artist, because he 
saw and expressed Truth; and so was Mohammed, 
the Quran being the most perfect composition in all 
Arabic literature, — at any rate, that is what scholars 
say It is because both of them strove first for Truth, 
that the grace of expression naturally came in, and 
yet neither Jesus nor Mohammed wrote on Art That 
is the Truth and Beauty I crave for, live for, and 
would die for. 

“May not after all some artists be able to see 
Truth in and through Beauty 

Some may, but here too, just as elsewhere, I 
must think in terms of the millions And to the 
millions we cannot give that training to acquire a 
perception of Beauty m such a way as to see Truth 
m it Show them Truth first, and they will see 
Beauty afterwards Whatever can be useful to those 
starvmg millions is beautiful to my mind Let us 
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give today first the vital things of life, and all the 

graces and ornaments of life will follow. 

Toung India , 20-ll-’24, p 386 

Man’s beauty is m his character, that of a beast 
m its bodily form. In the case of a cow, for instance, 
we may say how good it is because of its skin, or 
hair, or feet, or horns; m the case of a man, on the 
other hand, we do not say that he is good, because 
he is five feet and a half, and bad because he is four 
feet and a half, and better if he is an inch moie than 
five and a half feet The basis of goodness or bad- 
ness m the case of man lies m his heart, not m the 
body or even in accumulated wealth 

Bapti’s Letters to Ashram Sisters , (1952), p 102 

True beauty, after all, consists m purity of heart. 

Young India, 20-10-’27, p 350 

Why should I need an artist to explain a work of 
art to me ? Why should it not speak out to me it- 
self? I tell you what I mean. I saw m the Vatican 
art-collection a statue of Christ on the Cross which 
simply captured me and kept me spell-bound. I 
saw it five years ago but it is still before me Theie 
was no one there to explain its charm to me In 
Belur m Mysore, I saw m the ancient temple a bracket 
in stone made of a little statuette, which spoke out to 
me without anyone to help me to understand it. It 
was just a woman, half-naked, struggling with the 
folds of her clothes to extricate herself from the shafts 
of cupid, who is after all lying defeated at her feet 
in the shape of a scorpion. I could see the agon) 
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i’cr.pir s.l.o <1 mi to nut ,ur “ »rl for '*rt’a sal c” 
"c tin h!e in n lr rood thru c! mil Tlurc is r 
pi C' for Ti in life, opirt from the question — what 
a rt 5 lint rt c n only lie a me tn» to the end which 
wr mu » U of m cniev r If, however, it becomes 
in cod so f if, it end we s md chgirdcs hum imts. 

77 r Dr? cf De /, (195 3), p 160 

Fen oroplc, whoh.wc devoted thcmsclscs to :u t, 
'•re Inov.n to have -chicved a unique blending of 
dcvotio i to irt md puic md bl lmclcss life We 
h-ne •■omtliov, accustomed ourselves to tlic belief 
th * t art is independent of the purity of pnvntc life 
I cm 'is with '•li tlic experience at nr command that 
nothing could be more untrue As I am nearing 
the end of my earthly life, I can say that punty of 
life is the highest md truest art The art of produc- 
ing good music from a cultivated voice can be achieved 
by mans', but the art of pioducmg that music from 
die harmony of a pure life is achieved very rarely. 

Hanjan, 19-2-’30, p 10 

True art tabes note not merely of form, but also 
of what lies behind There is an art that kills and 
an art that gives life True ait must be evidence 

of happiness, contentment and purity of its audiors 

Young India, ll-8-’21, p 253 
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"Won’t you ask people to grow flowers on a small 
piece of land? Colour and beauty is as necessary to 
the soul, as food is to the body.” 

No, I won’t. Why can’t you see the beauty of 
colour m vegetables? And then, there is beauty m 
the speckless sky. But no, you want the colours of 
the rainbow which is a mere optical illusion We 
have been taught to believe that what is beautiful 
need not be useful and what is useful cannot be 
beautiful I want to show that what is useful can 
also be beautiful. 

Hanjan, 7-4-’46, p. 67 

Beauty divorced from utility is inconceivable, 
utility here being taken m the widest sense of the 
word. Cloth woven from 400s may or may not be 
good for wearing, but the laborious effort which one 
has to put forth m spinning such superfine yarn, the 
mysteries of the art of spinning which are unfolded 
to him and the solutions of problems which suggest 
themselves to him in the process are all beneficial 
for Darldranaryana (God as the poor). . . . 

What do the pictures and sculptures which held 
me spell-bound at the Vatican show'* There are not 
many who have the capacity of appreciating their 
beauty. But the painters and the sculptors m ques- 
tion certainly worked with a view to serve humanity. 
If a picture inspires evil thoughts in the minds of 
the spectator, it does not deserve to be called artis- 
tic. For, art is that which leads a man one step 
forward on the path of morality and gives him elevated 
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views If it degrades lum ethically, it is not art, but 
only obscenity 

The Diary of Mahadev Desai — J, (1953), pp 224-25 

"Who can deny that much that passes for science 
and art today destroys the soul instead of uplifting it, 
and instead of evoking the best in us panders to our 
basest passions ? 

Toung India , ll-8-’27, p 255 

There is a famous classical saying which has now 
become a proverb that the man ‘that hath no music 
in himself’ is either an ascetic or a beast We are 
far from being ascetics, and to the extent that we 
are devoid of music we are near allied to beasts To 
know music is to transfer it to life. The prevalent 
discord of today is an indication of our sad 
plight 

Where there is discord and every one striking 
his own tune, there is bad government or anarchy 
Where there is filth and squalor and misery, there can 
be no music It implies an atmosphere quite the 
contrary If we put a broad interpretation on music, 
i e , if we mean by it union, concord, mutual help, it 
may be said that m no department of life can we 
dispense with it 

Music today has been regarded to mean the vocal 
effort of a singing girl We fight shy of sending 
our sisters and daughters to music schools There 
seems to be superstition that their voice is best when 
it is devoid of sweetness 

Music, truly speaking, is an ancient and sacred 
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art. The hymns of Sama Veda 1 are a mine of music, 
and no ayat 2 of Quran can be recited unmusically. 
David’s Psalms transport you to raptures and remind 
you of hymns from Sama Veda Let us revive that art . . 

But to go a step further If we would see music 
m millions of our poor homes, we should all wear 
Khadi and spin The music of the spinning-wheel 
can be a free gift to all and is, therefore, sweeter It 
is the hope and solace and mainstay of the millions 
and for me, therefore, the truly good music. 

Young India, 15-4-’26, p 140 

Music has given me peace I can remembei oc- 
casions when music instantly tranquillized my mind 
when I was greatly agitated over something Music 
has helped me to overcome anger I can recall oc- 
casions when a hymn sank deep into me, though the 
same thing expressed m prose had failed to touch 
me I also found that the meaning of hymns dis- 
cordantly sung has failed to come home to me and 
that it burns itself on my mind when they 
have been properly sung When I hear Gita verses 
melodiously recited, I never grow weary of hearing, 
and the more I hear, the deeper sinks the meaning 
into my heart Melodious recitations of the Ram ay ana, 
which I heard m my childhood, left on me an im- 
pression which years have not obliterated or weakened. 
I distinctly remember how when once the hymn 

1 One of the four Vedas — the ancient lyrical and highly 
profound works of the Aryans 

2 A verse from the Quran 
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“The p*>th of the Loid is meant for the brn\c, not 
tlic cownd” was sting tome m an extraordinary sweet 
tunc it moved me is n lnd nc\cr before In 1907, 
while in the Trnis\aal I was almost fatally assaulted, 
the pun of the wounds was relieved w T hcn, at my 
instance, Olivci Dokc gcntlv sang to me ‘Lead Kindly 
Light'. 

Let no one infer Horn tins that I know' music. 
On the con Iran, it w'ould be more correct to say that 
mv knowledge of music is verv elementary I cannot 
cnticalh judge music All I can claim is that I have 
a natural car for good liomclv music 

I do not mean to suggest cithci that because the 
influence of music has been uniformly good on me, 
it must .act similaily on others. On the contiary, I 
know' that many people employ music to feed their 
earn'd passions To sum up, theiefoie, we may say 
that the influence of music will diffei according to 
temperaments As Tulsidas has sung 

“The Lord of Creation created everything in tins 
world as an admixture of good and evil 

“But a good man selects the good and rejects 
the evil, even as the fabled swan is said to help himself 
to cream, leaving the water in the milk ” 

Young India, 10-l-’29, p 15 

Music exercises great influence on us "We have 
not given sufficient consideration to this important 
fact or else we should have provided for the teaching 
of music to our boys and girls The Vedic hymns are 
found to have been composed on the basis of music. 
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Harmonious music has the power to soothe the 
anguish of the soul. At times, we find that there is 
too much restlessness prevailing m large gatherings. 
This can be arrested and calmed if a national song 
is sung by all. When a larger number of people sing 
m harmony it is very inspiring and uplifting. Hund- 
reds of boys singing a poem full of the spirit of 
adventure and bravery will be an impressive spectacle. 
While carrying on their work it is quite common to 
the boatmen and other labourers raise the cry of 
Hanhar 1 and Alla-beli 2 This is to enable them to do 
their work more easily It is an example of the 
power of music. I have seen my English friends 
trying to ignore the cold weather by singing Our 
boys easily pick up songs from popular plays and 
learn to play upon such a crude musical instrument 
as the harmonium This prevents cultivating a taste 
for good music Instead, if they were trained m 
classical music, their time which is now wasted in 
singing popular and often silly songs, would be put 
to good use. Just as a trained singer does not sing 
out of tune or out of time, even so a learner of the 
right kind of music would not sing dirty songs Music 
must be given a place m our scheme of education, and 
its value in the cultural awakening of the people 
accepted 

True Education, (1962), p 30 


1 Hindu name of God 

2 Muslim name of God 
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“Do \ou really circ for music’*” 

What 1 question I I ha\c loved music — particu- 
larh devotional songs — since my childhood days. 
Of course I cannot cl inn, I warn you, any expci t or 
analytical knowledge of its technique, but I cannot 
sa\ I regret that very much, seeing that good music 
always mo\cs me — genuinely After all that is the 
essential thing, isn’t 1 1 p 

“Don’t }ou think such a knowledge generally 
deepens our appreciation for music as an art’*” 
Maybe But as I told you just now I have 
never pined for expertism To me music is some- 
thing to receive joy and inspiration from, and I am 
quite content so long as I get that 

How well I remember, the joy and peace and 
comfort that music used to give me when I was ail- 
ing m a South African hospital I was then recovering 
from some hurts I had received at the hands of some 
roughs who had been engaged to cripple me — 
thanks to the growing success of my Passive Resis- 
tance Campaign At my request the daughter of a 
friend of mine used, very often, to sing to me the 
famous hymn, ‘Lead Kindly Light’ And how it acted 
like a healing balm — invariably 1 I still remember 
this song with gratitude So there — are you persua- 
ded that I really care for music — or shall I have to 
adduce more convincing proofs ? 

Mira’s songs are always beautiful Well — I 
know a good many of them I like the members of 
my Ashram to smg to me her lovely songs — so touching 
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in their sincerity and poetic appeal! . . . 

They are so moving, because they are so genuine, 
Mira sang because she could not help singing Her 
songs well forth straight from the heart hhe a 
spray. They were not composed for the lure of fame 
or popular applause as are some others songs . 

It would be a tragedy indeed if our beautiful 
music were to die from sheer popular neglect and 

indifference. I have always said so. . • • 

“To be frank, I was under the impression that 
art had no place m the gospel of your austere life. 
In fact I had often pictured you as a dread saint who 
was positively against music.” 

Against music — I! . . . 

“May not your asceticism be somewhat respon- 
sible for ' such popular misconceptions ? For surely 
you wouldn’t blame the people too much if they found 
it rather difficult to reconcile asceticism with art? 

But I do maintain that asceticism is the great 
est of all arts. For what is art but beauty in simplicity 
and what is asceticism but the loftiest manifestation 
of simple beauty in daily life shorn of artifici 
and make-believes? That is why I always say t a 
a true ascetic not only practises art but lives it 

I cannot even conceive of the evolution o n ia 

religious life without her music* 

“Why then do people suppose that you are un m 

to art?” , , 

Well — well — there are some plausible rc< > 

I imagine One is that I fail to see anything in mu 
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dm p-’w for .it in il.csi dr\s In other woids, mv 
V’lucs tic different For instance, I don’t cdl tliat a 
gre-t art which deni inds mi intimate knowledge of 
technique for jls >ppi caution To me ait, in order 
to be tails gicat must, lde the beauts of Nntuic, 
be turners'll in its appeal I cannot, for the life of 
me, c"*ll the power of malmg hair-splitting distinc- 
tions the test of •’itistic appreciation True art and 
its apprcci moil cui base nothing to do with sophis- 
ticated pretentiousness It must be simple in its pre- 
sentation mid direct in its cvprcssion like the lang- 
uage of Nature 

“But I rm told you aic averse to pictuics on the 
avails of sour rooms ” 

But why must mv walls be overlaid with pictuics 
if I thought that avails sverc meant only foi shcltcnng 
us? Whs' may I not use them for other purposes ? 

“But if other people should want to have pic- 
tures — ” 

That is their affair, not mine If it pleases them, 
let them adorn their avails svith as many pictuics as 
they like Only I do not need them for my inspuation, 
that is ill Nature suffices for me and that’s all, there 
is to it 

Have I not gazed and gazed at the marvellous 
mystery of the starry vault, hardly ever tiring of that 
great panorama ? Have I not the forests and the 
seas, the rivers and the mountains, the fields and the 
valleys with which to slake my thirst for beauty ? 
Gould one conceive of any painting comparable in 
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inspiration to that of the star-studded sky, the majes- 
tic sea, the noble mountains ' 1 Is there a painter’s 
colour comparable to the vermilion of an emergent 
dawn or the gold of a parting day * 1 No, my friend, 
I need no inspiration other than Nature’s. She has 
never failed me yet: she mystifies me, bewilders me, 
sends me into ecstasies. What need have I for the 
childish colour-schemes of humans? Beside God’s 
handiwork does not man’s fade into insignificance? 
And — to be more concrete — tell me how can art be 
so thrilling, after all, when Nature, the mightiest 
artist, is there to cater for us ! 

Life must immensely exceed all the arts put to- 
gether. For what is this hot-house art-plant of yours 
without the life-soul and background of a steady 
worthy life? It may be all very edifying to flaunt 
it, but what, after all, does this fussing with art 
amount to if it all the time stultifies life instead of 
elevating it? Is it not grotesque to claim — as so many 
artists do — that art is the crown of creation, the last 
meaning of existence p 

Art greater than life indeed f As if you could 
ever truly live under the aegis of a slogan ( As if the 
soul could be spoon-fed with just one principle of 
enjoyment! It is exactly when such high pretensions 
are loud m the land m the name of art that I have 
to cry halt For to me the greatest artist is surely 
he who lives the finest life. It is therefore not art I 
repudiate, but the lofty airs it gives itself. In other 
words, my values are different, that’s all ... 
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To me life is far too gicat a mystery, far loo 
sacred a gift of the Gods to be appraised adequately 
from one particular angle And that is why, I said 
so categorically just now that the greatest artist is he 
who lues the finest life 

An'ir the Great, (1950), pp 61-67 

1 did not want to suggest that arts wcic to be 
roundly condemned b> all. Don’t I know that people 
ha\c different temperaments •* I meicly meant that 
so far as I was concerned I had no need of arts like 
painting for mv o>.on inspiration For I myself find 
enough satisfaction m the view' of the stuny vault. 
Perhaps Euiopc needs paintings to satisfy her She 
hasn’t our sky. 

Her love for painting may, indeed, be due to other 
sources I only wanted to impress on you the fact 
that I, pcisonally, find paintings rather superfluous . . 

I must repeat I am not keen about painting . . . 

I have told you that so far as I am concerned 
Nature suffices for me But for others, if they are 
sincerely convinced that arts such as painting do any 
real good to humanity, so far so good Only, let the 
aitist guard against self-deception and self-love Let 
him be always alive to his duty towards the masses 
To the extent that his art benefits the masses, it is 
to be approved of To the extent that it doesn’t, it 
is to be discouraged 

I cannot quite see eye to eye with those who 
swear by specialization A real work of art should 
appeal to all 
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“Why are you so much against specialization 
I would put to you a counter-question- Why 
aie you so much against the universalization of art, 
against helping it to derive its real inspiration from 
the virgin soil of popular response — in short, against 
vitalizing art by the life-blood of humanity ? Why 
don’t you look the plain fact in the face that Nature, 
which must be the last inspiration of all real arts, 
never stmts ? She never specializes m a way so that 
only the cultured few may enjoy her bounties leaving 
the vast majority out m the cold. Why then do you 
want to make art the handmaid of a privileged few? 
Surely, it can be no part of true art’s mission to con- 
fine its appeal to a select coterie, a handful of con- 
noisseurs. Why must art lose touch with the life of the 
soil 9 I fail to see how you are going to reclaim art 
unless it were progressively stimulated by some wide- 
spread demand of the people. How would you save 
art if you didn’t tend its roots by the sap of the soil 
which is the fount of life ? Why make art into a soi t 
of plaything for a small Upper House? . . . 

I maintain that the profoundest utterances of 
man m every great philosophy or religion as m every 
great art must appeal equally to all I cannot for 
the life of me see much m any specialization which 
can mean nothing to the vast multitude. Its only 
tangible effect seems to be that it gives a swelled 
head to a few and breeds m them contempt for the 
majority where there should be sympathy and under- 
standing for all. Gan there be anything commendable 
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m such a perverted tcndcnc\ ’ Or do you suppose 
that an actum which makes only for division 
instead of unity could ever lcdound to the gloiy 
of our Creator 7 Rather than serve such a fine mis- 
sion would it not be a thousand times better to do 
oui best to allcwatc the widcspiead misery of man- 
kind, to come forward with the balm of sympathy 
and light of knowledge, to wipe the tears with which 
the earth is soaked from crust to centre'* 

Arong 77.e Gnat, (1950), pp 78-82 

CHAPTER 33 

ON LITERATURE AND JOURNALISM 

For whose sake arc we going to have our litera- 
ture’ Not certainly for the great gentry of Ahmeda- 
bad They can afford to engage literary men and 
have great libraries in their homes But what about 
the poor man at the well who with unspeakable 
abuse is goading his bullocks to pull the big leather- 
bucket’* . . Now I have hundreds of such folk 
for whom I want real life-giving literature How 
am I to do so’ I live in Segaon today where, in a 
population of 600, a little over ten are literate, cer- 
tainly not more than fifty, very likely less Of the ten 
or more who can read, there are scarcely three or 
four who can understand what they read, and among 
the women there is not one who is literate 75 per 
cent of the population are Harijans Now I thought 
of getting up a little library for them The books 
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had to be of course within their understanding, and 
so I begged a dozen school books from two or three 
girls who had no use for them. I have with me a 
young man who is an LL.B but who has forgotten 
all his law and cast m his lot with me. He goes to 
the village and reads to those who come to him from 
these books whatever they can follow and digest He 
takes a newspaper or two with him. But how is he 
to make them follow our newspapers ? What do 
they know of Spam and of Russia •* What do they 
know of geography ? What am I to read to them 7 . . . 

You must know that much as I should have 
loved to bring with me a Segaon boy here, I have 
not done so. What would he do here'’ He would 
find himself m a strange world. But I am here 
as his representative, as those village folk’s 
representative. That is true democracy. I shall one 
day ask you to go with me there. I am clearing the 
way for you. Of course, the road is strewn with 
thorns, but I shall see that the thorns will be not with- 
out roses too. 

* 

As I am speaking to you just now, I am put m 
mind of Dean Farrar and his book on the life of Christ. 

I may fight the British rule, but I do not hate the 
English or their language In fact I appreciate their 
literary treasures. And Dean Farrar’s book is one of 
the treasures of the English language. You know 
how he laboured to produce that book? He read 
everything about Jesus m the English language, and 
then he went to Palestine, saw every place and spot 
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m the Bible that he could identify and then wiote 
the booh in faith and prayer, for the masses in Eng- 
land, m a language which all of them could under- 
stand. It is not in Dr Johnson’s style but in the easy 
style of Dickens Have we men like Fairar who will 
produce great literature foi the village folk ? Our 
literary men will pore on Kalidas and Bhavabliuti 
and English authois, and will give us imitations I 
want them to go to villages, study them and give 
something life-giving. 

I want art and literature that can speak to the 
millions 

Hanjan, 14-ll-’36, pp 314-15 

Let me tell you Gujarati will be none the poorer 
without novels or literature which is popularly and 
rightly called ‘fiction’ The less we revel in the 
realm of fiction the better for us When I went to 
South Africa some 40 years ago I had armed myself 
with a few books, one of which was Taylor’s Guja- 
rati grammar The book, I remember, captivated 
me, but I have never had the opportunity of reading 
it again I had it taken out of the library on the day 
I presided, but could read nothing in it except a 
few remarks of the Epilogue that he has written to that 
book of grammar. Some words of his m that Epi- 
logue gripped me “Who said that Gujarati is a poor 
or inadequate language asks Mr Taylor passionate- 
ly “Gujarati, the daughter of Sanskrit, how can it 
be poor-* How can it be inadequate’”’ As is the 
speaker so is his language It is not its inherent 
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poverty but the poverty of the people speaking it 
that is reflected m Gujarati. That poverty cannot 
be wiped out by a few novels. How will it profit us 
if, to take a simple instance, we had a number of 
Nanda Batrishis m our language? No, I must hark 
back again to the village, and tell you what I 
need. Take, for instance, astronomy of which my 
ignorance was abysmal. In Yeravda Jail I saw Kaka- 
saheb gazing at the stars every night and he infected 
me with his passion. I sent for books and even a 
telescope. Books m English there were numerous, but 
Gujarati books there were none. There was a little 
book that had been sent me, but it was a miserable 
affair. Now why should we not be able to give our 
people, our village folk, good books on astronomy? 
But have we for them even tolerable books on geo- 
graphy? I know of none. The fact is that we have 
neglected the village folk, and though we depend 
on them entirely for our food we have behaved all 
through as though we were their patrons and they 
were our wards. We have never thought of their needs. 
Our country presents m the world the solitary piti- 
able phenomenon of a nation carrying on its affairs 
through the medium of a foreign tongue. No wonder 
that our poverty of spirit is reflected in our language. 
There is no good book m French or German but is 
translated into English within a short time of its publi- 
cation Even its own classics arc made available to 
the average reader, even to the children, m convenient 
abridged sizes and at the cheapest prices. Have we 
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am thing like it 7 The field is vast and unexplored, 
and I want our littcratcuis and linguists to cxploic it. 
I want them to go to the villages, feel the pulse of the 
people, examine then needs and supply what they 
want We have a Village Workers’ Training School 
m Wardli i I asked the Principal of the school to know 
the village crafts himself if he ever aspired to write 
lntclhgcntlv about them Don’t say that your intel- 
lects would lose their fieshness in villages by being 
choked in their closed atmosphere I will say that 
it is not the closed atmosphere, it is >oui own closed 
intellect with which }ou have gone there If you 
wall go there with your eyes and cais and intellects 
open, they will be all the fresher for a live contact 
with the virgin village air 

Honjan, 21-11-’3G, pp 326-27 

I am told that our literature is full of even an 
exaggerated apotheosis of women Let me say that it 
is an altogether wrong apotheosis Let me place one 
simple test before you In what light do you think of 
them when you proceed to write about them'’ I sug- 
gest that before you put your pens to paper, think of 
woman as your own mothei, and I assure you the 
chastest literature will flow from your pens even like 
the beautiful ram from heaven which waters the 
thirsty earth below Remember that a woman was 
your mother before a woman became your wife Far 
from quenching their spiritual thirst some writers 
stimulate their passions, so much so that poor igno- 
rant women waste their time wondering how they 
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might answer to the description our fiction gives of 
them. Are detailed descriptions of their physical 
form an essential part of literature, I wonder ? Do 
you find anything of the kind in the Upamsbads, 
the Quran or the Bible ? And yet do you know that 
the English language would be empty' without the 
Bible ? Three parts Bible and one part Shakespeare is 
the description of it. Arabic would be forgotten with- 
out the Quran And think of Hindi without Tulsi- 
das I Do you find m it anything like what you find 

in present-day literature about women ? 

Harijan, 21-ll-’36, p. 327 

A language mirrors the character of the people 
who use it. We acquire information about the man- 
ners and customs of the Negroes of South Africa by 
studying their native tongue. A language takes its 
form from the character and life of those who speak 
it. We can say without hesitation that the people 
whose language does not reflect the qualities of cour- 
rage, truthfulness and compassion are deficient m 
those virtues. Importing of words expressive of courage 
or compassion from other tongues will not enrich 
or widen the content of a language nor make its spea- 
kers brave and kind. Courage is not to be had as a 
gift; if it is there withm, covered with rust though it 
be, it will shine forth when that covering disappears. 
In our own mother tongue, we find a large number 
of words denoting an excess of meekness, because 
we have lived under subjection for many years Simi- 
larly, no other language m the world has as many 
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nautical tcims as English Supposing that an enter- 
prising Gujarati WTitci were to lender boohs on the 
subject from English into Gujarati, it would not add 
one whit to the range and powci of our language, 
nor would it m any way increase our knowledge of 
ships But as soon as we start building ships and 
raise a navy, the necessary technical phraseology 
will automatically establish itself 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandht, Vol. XIV, pp. 1 1-12 

I had promised the Editor a contribution for the 
Diwali Number of Hindustan , but I find that I have 
no time to make good the promise. However, think- 
ing that I must write something, X am placing before 
the readers my views on newspapers I happened 
to work in a newspaper office m South Africa owing 
to certain circumstances, and had given this sub- 
ject much thought I have acted upon the views 
which I am presenting here 

In my opinion, a newspaper should not be used 
as the means of earning a living There are certain 
spheres of work which have a direct bearing on pub- 
lic welfare, to undertake them for earning one’s liveli- 
hood is fraught with danger — inasmuch as it obs- 
cures, and might hurt, the essential aim which one 
should put before oneself in taking to such an acti- 
vity And when newspapers are made an instru- 
ment of earning not only one’s livelihood but also 
of making profits, it leads to a number of evils It 
is not necessary to prove to those familiar with 
newspaper work that such evils are actually operating 
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today on quite a big scale. 

Newspapers are meant primarily to educate 
people, and apprise them of current trends m the 
lnstory of the world This is responsible work Yet 
we see that readers cannot always depend on the 
information supplied by newspapers Often, facts 
are found to be quite the opposite of what has been 
reported If newspaper editors and staff realized 
that it was their duty to educate the people, they 
would wait to check the veracity of the news they 
print It is true that, often, they have to work under 
difficult conditions, and sift the mass of information 
they receive and then infer hurriedly, within the 
limited time at their disposal, the true facts m each 
case And, yet, I feel that it is better not to publish a 
particular piece of news until its truth has been defi- 
nitely established 

The reporting of speeches m Indian newspapers 
is generally defective. There are very few who can 
write down a speech verbatim while it is being deli- 
vered or afterwards from memory. This results m 
much distortion and interpolation. The best rule 
would be to send the proof of the reported speech to 
the speaker for correction and publish its own report 
of the speech only if the speaker does not revise the 
proof sent to him 

It is generally seen that newspapers publish any 
matter they have without regard to its need or impor- 
tance just to fill m vacant space. This practice is al- 
most universal. It is so in the West also. The reason 
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is that most newspapers have an eye on profits. 
There is no doubt that newspapers have done great 
service to the people and these defects are therefore 
overlooked. But to my mind, they have done equally 
great harm. There are newspapers m the West which 
are so full of trash that it would be a sin to read 
them Many create and promote ill-will among 
people with their prejudices At times, they produce 
bitterness and strife even between different fami- 
lies and communities Thus, newspapers cannot es- 
cape cuticism merely because they also serve the 
interests of the people On the whole, it would 
seem that the gain and loss from newspapers are 
almost equal. 

It is now an established practice with newspapers 
to derive their mam income from advertisements 
rather than from subscribers The result is deplo- 
rable The very newspaper which m its editorial 
columns strongly denounces the drink-evil publishes 
advertisements in praise of drink We read about the 
ill effects of tobacco as well as where to buy good 
tobacco or which brand of cigarette to smoke m the 
same newspapers Or, it may, on the one hand, pub- 
lish a severe denunciation of a certain play and, on 
the other, elsewhere m its columns, a long adver- 
tisement of it The largest source of revenue is de- 
rived from medical advertisements, which are the 
cause of much harm to our people They, almost 
wholly, nullify the other services rendered by news- 
papers I have seen the harm caused by such 
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advertisements, for many people are lured into buy- 
ing the medicines — supposed to increase virility, over- 
come debility, etc. Many of these medicines are those 
which encourage immoiality. It is strange that such 
advertisements find a place even m religious papers. 
This custom has been adopted from the West. What- 
ever the effort, we must either put an end to this un- 
desirable practice or, at least, reform it. It is the 
duty of every newspaper to exercise care m accepting 
advertisements for publication in its pages. 

The last, though not the least, question is : 
“What is the duty of a newspaper m a country where 
there are laws like the ‘Seditious Writing Act’ and 
the ‘Defence of India Act’ to restrict its freedom 11 ” 
In order to get over this limitation our newspapers 
have evolved a style of writing which makes it pos- 
sible to interpret what they say on a particular mat- 
ter, which may seem to fall within the purview of 
these Acts, m two different ways. Some have perfec- 
ted this art to a science. But, in my opinion, tins 
causes harm to our country. People develop a ten- 
dency to equivocate and fail to cultivate the courage 
to speak the truth It changes the form of the lang- 
uage which, instead of being an instrument for 
expressing one’s thoughts, becomes a mask for con- 
cealing them. I am convinced that this is not the 
way to educate our people. Both people and indi- 
viduals must cultivate the habit of speaking their 
minds. Newspapers are in a position to impart 
such training to them. The right course, and the one 
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which will ultimately be found to be of the greatest 
advantage to us, would be that those who are afiaid 
of the above laws and who do not want to get 
entangled m them should stop publishing newspapers, 
or that they should frankly state their true views and 
beai the consequences Justice Steven has said some- 
wheie that there can be no hatred m the language of 
a man who has no hatred in his heart And if there 
is any hatred one should frankly express it In case 
one has not the courage to act thus, one should stop 
publishing a newspaper. In this lies the good of our 
people and our country 

True Education , (1962), pp. 171-73 

The sole aim of journalism should be service 
An Autobiography, (1966), p 215 

One of the objects of a newspapei is to understand 
popular feeling and to give expression to it; another 
is to arouse among the people certain desirable senti- 
ments, and the third is fearlessly to expose popular 
defects. 

Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule, (1962), p 19 
Reference to abuses m the States is undoubtedly 
a necessary part of jouranlism, and it is a means of 
creating public opinion Only, my scope is strictly 
limited, I have taken up journalism not for its sake but 
merely as an aid to what I have conceived to be my 
mission in life My mission is to teach by example 
and precept under severe restraint the use of the 
matchless weapon of Satyagraha which is a direct corol- 
lary of non-violence and truth. I am anxious, indeed 
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I am impatient to demonstrate that there is no remedy 
for the many ills of life save that of non-violence It 
is a solvent strong enough to melt the stoniest heart. 
To be true to my faith, therefore, I may not write in 
anger or malice. I may not write idly. I may not 
write merely to excite passion. The reader can have 
no idea of the restraint I have to exercise from week 
to week m the choice of topics and my vocabulary. 
It is a traimng for me. It enables me to peep mto 
myself and make discoveries of my weaknesses Often 
my vanity dictates a smart expression or my anger a 
harsh adjective. It is a terrible ordeal but a fine 
exercise to remove these weeds. The reader sees the 
pages of the Young India fairly well dressed up and 
sometimes, with Romam Rolland, he is inclined to say 
‘what a fine old man this must be’. Well, let the 
world understand that the fineness is carefully and 
prayerfully cultivated. And if it has proved accep- 
table to some whose opinion I cherish, let the reader 
understand that when that fineness has become" per- 
fectly natural, i.e., when I have become incapable of 
evil and when nothing harsh or haughty occupies, be 
it momentarily, my thought-world, then and not till 
then, my non-violence will move all the hearts of all 
the world. I have placed before me and the reader 

no impossible ideal or ordeal. 

Young India, 2-7-’25, p. 232 

Unfortunately, the newspapers have become more 
important to the average man than the scriptures 
I would fain advise them to give up reading 
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newspapers They would lose nothing by so doing 
wheieas real food for their minds and spirits lies m 
the scriptures and other good liteiature 

The Press is called the Fourth Estate It is 
definitely a power but to misuse that power is cnmi- 
nal I am a journalist myself and would appeal 
to fellow journalists to realize their responsibility 
and to carry on their work with no idea other than 
that of upholding the truth 

Hartjan, 27-4-M7, p 128 

We think the editors of all such newspapers, which 
do not run with a commercial motive but only with a 
view to public service, must be prepared to face ex- 
tinction at any moment It is obvious that all news- 
papeis do not come within the scope of this rule, 
but only those which aim at public service by advocat- 
ing reforms in the Government or among the people or 
m both What should an editor do when something 
he has published displeases the Government or is 
held to violate some law, but is none the less true? 
Should he apologize? We would say, certainly not 
True, he is not bound to publish such matter, but once 
it has been published, the editor ought to accept 
responsibility for it 

This raises a very important issue If the princi- 
ple we have laid down is correct, it follows that, if 
any piovocative writing has deen published uninten- 
tionally and no apology is offered for the same, the 
newspaper will in consequence be prevented from 
rendering other services as well and the community 
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will go without that benefit. We would not, there- 
fore, apply this principle to matter published unin- 
tentionally, but it should apply to what is published 
after full deliberation. If a newspaper runs into diffi- 
culties for publishing any such matter, we think the 
closing down of the newspaper will be a better 
service to the public. The argument that m that case 
one may have to face the confiscation of all one’s 
property and be reduced to poverty has no force. 
Such a contingency may certainly arise, and it was 
precisely foi this reason that we said that the editor of 
a journal devoted to public service must be ever ready 
for death. . . . 

Let us take an illustration. Suppose that the Govern- 
ment has committed a gross injustice and robbed the 
poor. A progressive newspaper is being published m 
such a place. It writes against the oppressive measure 
and advises the people to disregard the unjust law of 
the Government The Government takes offence 
and threatens confiscation of property if no apology 
is forthcoming. Should the reformer apologize ? We 
think the reply is again the same, that he should stand 
the confiscation of his property and close down the news--* 
paper but certainly not offer an apology. The people 
would then see that, if the reformer could lose his all 
for their sake, they should also in their own interest 
oppose the law. If the reformer should apologize, 
the effect on the people would exactly be the reverse 
of this. They would know that the man would not 
be concerned overmuch even if their houses were on 
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fire, that, From a safe distance, he would only indulge 
in meaningless declamations. When he himself 
tan into trouble (they would say), he meekly retned 
And so they will think of doing likewise and resign 
themselves to the inevitable They will thus argue 
themselves into greater weekness It is, theiefore, 
clear in this instance that the best service that the 
reformer can render will be to stop the newspaper 
Tht Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi — Vol X, pp 226-27 


CHAPTER 34 
ON SCIENCE 

I was wondering where do I come m ? There is 
no place here for a rustic like me who was to stand 
speechless in awe and wonderment I am not in 
a mood to say much All I can say is, that all 
these huge laboratories and electrical appaiatus you 
see here are due to the labour, — unwilling and forced, — 
of millions For Tata’s thirty lakhs did not come from 
outside, nor does the Mysore contribution come 
from anywhere else but this begar 1 world If we are 
to meet the villagers and to explain to them, how 
we are utilizing their money on buildings and plants 
which will never benefit them, but might perhaps 
benefit their posterity, they will not understand it 
They will turn a cold shoulder But we never take 
them into our confidence, we take it as a matter of 


1 Forced labour 
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right, and forget, that the rule of c no taxation without 
representation’, applies to them too. If you will 
really apply it to them, and realize your responsibility 
to render them an account, you will see that there is 
another side to all these appointments You will then 
find not a little but a big corner m your hearts for 
them, and if you will keep it m a good nice condi- 
tion, you will utilize your knowledge for the benefit 
of the millions on whose labour your education depends. 
I shall utilize the purse you have given me for Daridra - 
narayan. The real Daridranarayan even I have not seen, 
but know only through my imagination. Even the 
spinners who will get this money are not the real 
Daridranarayan who live in remote corners of distant 
villages which have yet to be explored. I was told 
by your professor, that the properties of some of the 
chemicals will take years of experiments to explore. 
But who will try to explore these villages? Just as 
some of the experiments m your laboratories go on 
for all the twenty-four hours, let the big corner m 
your heart remain perpetually warm for the benefit 
of the poor millions. 

I expect far more from you than from the ordi- 
nary man m the street. Don’t be satisfied with having 
given the little you have done, and say “We have 
done what we could, let us now play tennis and 
billards.” I tell you, m the billiard room and on the 
tennis court think of the big debt that is being piled 
against you from day to day. But beggars cannot be 
choosers. I thank you for what you have given me. 
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Think of the prayei I have made and translate it into 
action Don’t be afraid of wearing the cloth the 
poor women make for you, don’t be afraid of your 
employers showing you the door if you wear Khadi 
I would like you to be men, and stand up before 
the woild firm m your convictions Let your zeal for 
the dumb millions be not stifled m the search for 
wealth I tell you, you can devise a far greater 
wireless instrument, which does not require external 
research, but internal, — and all research will be use- 
less if it is not allied to internal research, — which 
can link your hearts with those of the millions Unless 
all the discoveries that you make have the welfare of 
the poor as the end in view, all your workshops will 
be really no better than Satan’s workshops, as Raja- 
gopalachan said in joke Well, I have given you 
enough food for thought, if you are m a reflective 
mood, as all research students ought to be 

Young India, 21-7-’27, p 235 

A humanitarian industrial policy for India 
means to me a glorified revival of handspinning, for 
through it alone can pauperism, which is blighting the 
lives of millions of human beings in their own cottages 
m this land, be immediately removed Everything 
else may thereafter be added, so as to increase the 
productive capacity of this country I would, there- 
fore, have all young men with a scientific training 
to utilize their skill m making the spinning wheel, 
if it is possible, a more efficient instrument of produc- 
tion m India’s cottages I am not opposed f o the 
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progress of science as such. On the contrary the 
scientific spirit of the West commands my admiration 
and if that admiration is qualified, it is because the 
scientist of the West takes no note of God’s lower 
creation. I abhor vivisection with my whole soul. 
I detest the unpardonable slaughter of innocent life 
m the name of science and humanity so-called, and 
all the scientific discoveries stained with innocent 
blood I count as of no consequence. If the circula- 
tion of blood theory could not have been discovered 
without vivisection, the human kind could well have 
done without it. And I see the day clearly dawning 
when the honest scientist of the West, will put limi- 
tations upon the present methods of pursuing know- 
ledge. Future measurements will take note not merely 
of the human family but of all that lives and even 
as we are slowly but surely discovering that it is an 
error to suppose that Hindus can thrive upon the 
degradation of a fifth of themselves or that peoples 
of the West can rise or live upon the exploitation and 
degradation of the Eastern and African nations, so 
shall we realize in the fulness of time, that our do- 
minion over the lower order of creation is not for 
their slaughter, but for their benefit equally with 
ours. For I am as certain that they are endowed 

with a soul as that I am. 

Young India, 17-12-’25, p 440 



SECTION VII: ECONOMIC IDEAS 

chapter 35 

ECONOMICS AND ETHICS 

The whole gamut of man’s activities today con- 
stitutes an indivisible whole You cannot divide 
social, economic, political and purely religious work 
into watertight compartments I do not know any 
religion apart from human activity 

Hanjan, 24-12-’38 J p 393 

I must confess that I do not draw a sharp or 
any distinction between economics and ethics. Econo- 
mics that hurts the moral well-being of an individual 
or a nation is immoral and, therefore, sinful. Thus the 
economics that permits one country to prey upon 
another is immoral It is sinful to buy and use 
articles made by ‘sweated labour’ It is sinful to 
eat American wheat and let my neighbour, the grain- 
dealer, starve for want of customer Similarly, it is 
sinful for me to wear the latest finery of Regent 
Street when I know that if I had but worn the 
things woven by the neighbouring spinners and 
weavers, that would have clothed me, and fed and 

clothed them 

Toung India, 13-10-’21, p 325 

True economics never militates against the highest 
ethical standard, just as all true ethics to be worth 
its name must at the same time be also good 
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economics An economics that inculcates Mammon wor- 
ship, and enables the strong to amass wealth at the 
expense of the weak, is a false and dismal science. 
It spells death. True economics, on the other hand, 
stands for social justice, it promotes the good of all 
equally including the weakest, and is indispensable 
for decent life. 

Hanjan, 9-10-’37, p. 292 

That economics is untrue which ignores or dis- 
regards moral values. The extension of the law of 
non-violence m the domian of economics means 
nothing less than the introduction of moral values as 
a factor to be considered m regulating international 
commerce. 

Young India, 26-12-’24, p. 421 

I venture to think that the scriptures of the world 
are far safer and sounder treatises on laws of eco- 
nomics than many modern textbooks. 

Mahatma, Vol. I, (1951), p, 238 

You know how Adam Smith m his Wealth of 
Nations, after laying down certain principles according 
to which economic phenomena are governed, went on 
to describe certain other things which constituted the 
‘disturbing factor’ and prevented economic laws from 
having free play. Chief among these was the ‘human 
element’. Now it is this ‘human element’ on which the 
entire economics of Khadi rests; and human selfish- 
ness, Adam Smith’s ‘pure economic motive’, constitutes 
the ‘disturbing factor’ that has got to be overcome. 

Hanjan, 2I-9-’34, p 253 
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Khaddar economics is ■wholly clificient fiom the 
ordinal \ The latter takes no note of the human 
factor The former wholly concerns itself with the 
human. 

Hanjan, 16-7*'3I, p 181 


CHAPTER 36 

SUPREMACY OF MAN FULL EMPLOYMENT 

The supreme consideration is man 

Tourg Irdta, 13-ll-'2t, p 378 

Every human being has a right to live and 
thcrcfoic to find the wherewithal to feed himself and 
where necessary to clothe and house himself But 
for this very simple performance we need no assis- 
tance from economists or their laws 

Speeches & Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, (4th Edn ), p 350 

Through Khadi , we were struggling to establish 
the supremacy of man in the place of the supremacy 
of power-dnven machine over him 

Hanjan, 21-12-’47, p 476 

We must utilize all available human labour be- 
fore we entertain the idea of employing mechanical 
power 

Hanjan, 25-8-’46, p 281 

I heartily endorse the proposition that any plan 
which exploits the raw materials of a country and 
neglects the potentially more powerful man-power is 
lopsided and can never tend to establish human 
equality . 
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Real planning consists m the best utilization of 
the whole man-power of India and the distribution of 
the raw products of India m her numerous villages 
instead of sending them outside and re-buying finish- 
ed articles at fabulous prices. 

Hanjan, 23-3-’ 47, p. 79 

America is the most industrialized country m 
the world, and yet it has not banished poverty and 
degradation. That is because it neglects the uni- 
versal man-power and concentrates power m the 
hands of the few who amass fortunes at the expense of 
the many. 

Hanjan , 23-3-’47, p. 79 

As I look at Russia, where the apotheosis of indus- 
trialization has been reached, the life there does not 
appeal to me. To use the language of the Bible, 
“What shall it avail a man if he gam the whole world 
and lose his soul In modern terms, it is beneath 
human dignity to lose one’s individuality and become 
a mere cog in the machine. I want every individual 
to become a full-blooded, fully developed member of 

the society. 

Hanjan, 28-l-’39, p. 438 

Every human being is a machine, only it should 
be kept oiled and m proper trim. That is what I 

am trying to do. 

Hanjan, 25-1 -’35, p. 399 

The hungry millions ask for one poem : invigora- 
ting food. They cannot be given it. They must earn 
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it. And they can earn only by the sweat of their 
brow. 

Speeches & Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, (4tli Edn ), p. 593 

To a people famishing and idle, the only accep- 
table foim in winch God can dare appear is work and 
promise of food as wages 

Young India, 13-10-’21, p 325 

I dare not take before them the message of God. 
I may as well place before the dog over there the 
message of God as befoic those hungry millions, who 
have no lustre m their eyes and whose only God 
is then bread I can take before them a message of 
God only by taking the message of sacred work before 
them 

Young India, 15-10-’31, p 310 

We should be ashamed of resting, or having a 
square meal, so long as there is one able-bodied man 
or woman without work or food 

Young India, 6-10-’21, p 314 

According to me the economic constitution of 
India and for the matter of that the world, should be 
such that no one under it should suffer from want of 
food and clothing In other words everybody should 
be able to get sufficient work to enable him to make 
the two ends meet And this ideal can be universally 
realized only if the means of production of the ele- 
mentary necessaries of life remain m the control of 
the masses These should be freely available to all 
as God’s air and water are or ought to be; they 
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should not be made a vehicle of traffic for the exploita- 
tion of others. Their monopolization by any country, 
nation or group of persons would be unjust. The 
neglect of this simple principle is the cause of the desti- 
tution that we witness today not only m this unhappy 
land but other parts of the world too. 

Toung India , 15-ll-’28, p. 381 


CHAPTER 37 

PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH THINKING 

A certain degree of physical harmony and com- 
fort is necessary, but above a certain level it becomes 
a hindrance instead of help. Therefore the ideal of 
creating an unlimited number of wants and satisfying 
them seems to be a delusion and a snare. The 
satisfaction of one’s physical needs, even the intellec- 
tual needs of one’s narrow self, must meet at a 
certain point a dead stop, before it degenerates into 
physical and intellectual voluptuousness, A man must 
arrange his physical and cultural circumstances so that 
they do not hinder him in his service of humanity, 
on which all his energies should be concentrated 

Hanjan, 29-8-’36, p 226 

I do not believe that multiplication of wants and 
machinery contrived to supply them is taking the 
world a single step nearer its goal. . . I whole-hearted- 
ly detest this mad desire to destroy distance and time, 
to increase animal appetites and go to the ends |of 
the earth m search of their satisfaction. If modem 
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civilization stands for all this, and I have understood 
it to do so, I call it Satanic 

Young India , 17-3-’27, p 85 

If by abundance you mean everyone having 
plenty to eat and drink and to clothe himself with, 
enough to keep his mind trained and educated, I 
should be satisfied But I should not like to pack 
more stuffs m my belly than I can digest and more 
things than I can ever usefully use But neither do 
I want poverty, penury, misery, dirt and dust m 
India. 

Hartjan, 12-2-’38, p 2 

What may be hoped for is that Europe on account 
of her fine and scientific intellect, will realize the 
obvious and retrace her steps, and from the demorali- 
zing industrialism she will find a way out It will 
not necessarily be a return to the old absolute simpli- 
city But it will have to be a reorganization m which 
village life will predominate, and m which brute and 
material force will be subordinated to the spiritual 
force 

Young India, 6-8-’25, p 273 

I should not have laboured my point as I have 
done, if I did not believe that, m so far as we have 
made the modern materialistic craze our goal, so far 
are we going downhill m the path of progress 
Hence the ancient ideal has been the limitation of 
activities promoting wealth This does not put an 
end to all material ambition We should still have, 
as we have always had, in our midst people who 
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make the pursuit of wealth their aim m life. But 
we have always recognized that it is a fall from the 
ideal. . . That you cannot serve God and Mammon 
is an economic truth of the highest value. We have 
to make our choice. Western nations are today 
groaning under the heal of the monster-god of mater- 
ialism. Their moral growth has become stunted. 
They measure their progress in £.s.d. American wealth 
has become the standard. She is the envy of other 
nations. I have heard many of our countrymen say 
that we will gain American wealth but avoid its 
methods. I venture to suggest that such an attempt, if 
it were made, is foredoomed to failure. . . . 

Ours will only then be a truly spiritual nation 
when we shall show more truth than gold, greater 
fearlessness than pomp of power and wealth, greater 
charity than love of self. If we will but cleanse our 
houses, our palaces and temples of the attributes of 
wealth and show m them the attributes of morality, 
we can offer battle to any combinations of hostile 
forces without having to carry the burden of a heavy 
militia. Let us seek first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, and the irrevocable promise is that 
everything will be added unto us. These are Real 
Economics. May you and I treasure them and enforce 
them m our daily life. 

Speeches & Writings of Mahatma Gandhi , (4th Edn ), 
pp. 353-55 

The less you possess, the less you want, the 
better you are. And better for what ? Not for 
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enjoyment of this life, but for enjoyment of personal 
service to the fellow -beings, service which you dedicate 
yourself, body, soul and mind 

Mahatma, Vol III, (1952), p 157 

I bchc\c tli it independent India can only dis- 
chaigc her dut> towards a gioaning world by adopting 
a simple but ennobled life by developing her thousands 
of cottages and living at peace with the world High 
thinking is inconsistent with complicated material life 
based on high speed imposed on us by Mammon 
w'oiship All the graces of life arc possible only when 
we learn the art of living nobly 

Hanjan, 1-9-M6, p 285 

Man falls from the pursuit of the ideal of plain 
living and high thinking the moment he wants to 
multiply Ins daily wants History gives ample proof 
of this Man’s happiness really lies in contentment 
He who is discontented, however much he possesses, 
becomes a slave to his desires And there is really no 
slavery equal to that of the desires All the sages have 
declared from the house-tops that man can be his own 
worst enemy as well as his best friend To be free 
or to be a slave hes m his own hands And what is 
true for the individual is true for society 

Hanjan, l-2-’42, p 27 

Even if the paradise of material satisfactions, which 
they envisage as their final goal, were realized on 
earth, it would not bring mankind either contentment 
or peace 

Mahatma Gandhi — The Last Phase, Vol II, (1958), p 139 
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The human body is meant solely for service, 
never for indulgence. The secret of happy life lies 
m renunciation. Renunciation is life. Indulgence 
spells death. 

Harijan, 24-2-’46, p 19 

CHAPTER 38 

DIGNITY OF LABOUR : BREAD LABOUR 

God created man to work for his food and said 

that those who ate without work were thieves. 

Young India, 13-10-’21, p 325 

Bodily sustenance should come from bodily labour, 
and intellectual labour is necessary for the culture 
of the mind. Division of labour there will necessarily 
be, but it "will be a division into various species of 
bodily labour and not a division into intellectual 
labour to be confined to one class and bodily labour 
confined to another class. 

Mahatma, Vol III, (1952), p 349 

You must teach the people to labour with their 
hands and realize the dignity of worl. 

Mahatma , Vol V, (1952), p 185 

If everybody lived by the sw'cat of his brow, the 
earth would become a paradise. The question of the 
u.c of special talents hardly needed separate consi- 
deration If everyone laboured physically for his 
bread, it followed that poets, doctors, lawyers and 
others would consider it tin ir duty to those 

tdent. grans for the service of humanity Thrir 
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output will be all the better and ncher for their 
selfless devotion to duty 

Mahatma , Vol VII, (1953), p 389 

Leisuie is good and , necessary up to a point 
only God created man to eat his biead in the 
sweat of his brow, and I dread the prospect of our 
being able to pioduce all that we want, including our 
foodstuffs, out of a conjurer’s hat. 

Hanjan, 16-5-’36, p 111 

Supposing a few millionaires from America came 
and offered to send us all oui foodstuffs and imploied 
us not to woik but to permit them to give vent to 
their philanthropy, I should refuse point-blank to 
accept their kind offer . . specially because it strikes 
at the root of the fundamental law of our being. 

Hanjan, 7-12-’35, p 341 

Last but not least, it seems to us that, after all, 
nature has intended man to earn his bread by manual 
labour — “by the sweat of his brow” — and intended 
him to dedicate his intellect not towards multiplying 
his material wants and sunoundmg himself with 
enervating and soul-destroying luxuries, but towards 
uplifting his moral being — towards knowing the will 
of the Creator — towards serving humanity and thus 
truly serving himself 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi , Vol X, p 130 

If all laboured foi their bread and no more, then 
there would be enough food and enough leisure for 
all. Then there would be no cry of over-population, 
no disease and no such misery as we see around. Such 
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labour will be tbe highest form of sacrifice Men 
will no doubt do many other things either through 
their bodies or through their minds, but all this wall 
be labour of love for the common good. There wall 
then be no rich and no poor, none high and none 
low, no touchable and no untouchable. 

This may be an unattainable ideal. But we need 
not, therefore, cease to strive for it. Even if, without 
fulfilling the whole law of sacrifice, that is, the law 
of our being, we performed physical labour enough 
for our daily bread, we should go a long way towards 
the ideal. 

If we did so, our wants would be minimized, 
our food would be simple. We should then cat to 
live, not live to cat. Let anyone who doubts the 
accuracy of this proposition try to sweat for his bread, 
he will derive the greatest relish from the productions 
of his labour, improve his health, and discover that 
man) things he took were superfluities. 

May not men earn their bread by intellectual 
labour ? No The needs of the body must be sup- 
plied by the body. “Render unto Caesar that which 
is Caesar’s” perhaps applies here well Merc mental, 
that is, intellectual labour is for the soul and is its 
own satisfaction It should never demand pav merit. 
In the ideal state, doctors, lawyers and the hlr will 
work solely for the benefit of society, not for self 
Obedience to the law of bread labour will bnrw 
about > sibnt revolution in the structure of <-ociety. 

Man’s t-iurnnh will conust in substituting the stru^glr 

* 
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for existence by the struggle for mutual service The 
law of the brute will be replaced by the law of man 
Hanjan, 29-6-’35, p 156 

Let me not be misunderstood I do not discount 
the value of intellectual labour, but no amount of it 
is any compensation for bodily labour which every one 
of us is born to give for the common good of all 
It may be, often is, infinitely superior to bodily 
labour but it never is or can be a substitute for it, 
even as intellectual food, though far superior to the 
grains we eat, never can be a substitute for them 
Indeed, without the products of the earth, those of the 
intellect would be an impossibility 
Hanjan, 15-10-’25, p 335 

Intelligent bread labour is any day the highest 
form of social service . * 

The adjective ‘intelligent’ has been prefixed to 
labour in order to show that labour to be social 
service must have that definite purpose behind it. 
Otherwise every labourer can be said to render social 
service He does m a way, but what is meant here is 
something much more than that A person who 
labours for the general good of all serves society and 
is worthy of his hire Therefore, such bread labour is 
not different from social service 
Hanjan, 1-6 ’35, p 125 

Return to the villages means a definite, volun- 
tary recognition of the duty of bread labour and all it 
connotes But says the critic, “Millions of India’s 
children are today living m the villages and yet they 
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are living a life of semi-starvation . 55 This, alas, is 
but too true Fortunately, we know that theirs is 
not voluntary obedience. They would perhaps shirk 
body labour if they could, and even rush to the 
nearest city if they could be accommodated m it. 

Compulsory obedience to a master is a state of 
slavery, willing obedience to one’s father is the glory 
of sonship. Similarly, compulsory obedience to the 
law of bread labour breeds poverty, disease and dis- 
content. It is a state of slavery Willing obedience 
to it must bring contentment and health And it is 
health which is real wealth, not pieces of silver and 
gold. 

Hanjan, 29-6- ’35, p 156 

My Ahimsa would not tolerate the idea of giving 
a free meal to a healthy person who has not worked 
for it in some honest way, and if I had the power, 

I would stop every Sadavraln 1 where free meals are 
given. It has degraded the nation and it has en- 
couraged laziness, idleness, hypocrisy and even crime. 
Such mtspbeed chanty adds nothing to the wealth 
of the country, whether material or spiiitu.d, and 
gives a fthe sense of meritoriousncss to the donor. 

I low nice and wise it would be if the donor were to 
op.n m.tituuons where they v on Id give me. Is under 
heahhv, chan surioundir.gs to men and wnimn who 
would win h for them I jcr-onailv thud that the 
running win'd or my o r the p;ncv -r ; th *t cotton 


I \ % } -r<- r’—Ji .are j—rd 
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has to go thiough will be an ideal occupation But 
if they will not have that, they may choose any 
other work, only the rule should be “No labour, no 
meal ” 

Young India, 13-8-’25, p 282 

I do feel that whilst it is bad to encourage beg- 
ging, I will not send away a beggar without offering 
him work and food If he does not work, I 
shall let him go without food Those who are physi- 
cally disabled like the halt and the maimed have 
got to be supported by the State There is, however, 
a lot of fraud going on under cover of pretended 
blindness or even genuine blindness So many blind 
have become rich because of ill-gotten gams It 
would be a good thing if they were taken to an asylum, 
rather than be exposed to this temptation 

Hanjan, ll-5-’35, p 99 



CHAPTER 39 

SWADESHI 

Swadeshi is that spirit m us -which restricts us to 
the use and service of our immediate surround- 
ings to the exclusion of the more remote. Thus, as 
for religion, m order to satisfy the requirements of 
the definition, I must restrict myself to my ancestral 
religion. That is, the use of mv immediate religious 
surrounding. If I find it defective, I should serve 
it by purging it of its defects. 

In the domain of politics, I should make use of 
the indigenous institutions and serve them by curing 
them of their proved defects. In that of economics 
I should use only things that aie produced by mv 
immediate neighbours and serve those industries by 
making them efficient and complete where they might 
be found wanting. It is suggested that such Swadeshi, 
if reduced to practice, will lead to the millennium .. 

Much of the deep po\crtv of the masses is due to 
the ruinous departure from Swadeshi m the economic 
and industrial life. If not an article of commerce 
had been brought from outside India, she would be 
tod i\ a land flowing with milk and honey But th.it 
was not to be. Wc were gr< cd> and so was England. 
The connection between England and India was 
b»std clear!) upon an eiror. . 

If we foflow the Swadeshi doctrim , it would be 
)u*ir duty and mine to find out neighbour'; who <en 

33G 
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supply oui wants and to teach them to supply them 
where they do not know how to proceed, assuming 
that there are neighbours who are m want of healthy 
occupation Then every village of India will almost be 
a self-suppoi ting and self-contained unit, exchanging 
only such necessary commodities with other villages 
as aie not locally producible This may all sound 
nonsensical Well, India is a countiy of nonsense. 
It is nonsensical to parch one’s throat with thirst when 
a kindly Mohammedan is ready to offer pure water 
to drink And yet thousands of Hindus would rather 
die of thirst than drink water from a Mohammedan 
household These nonsensical men can also, once 
they are convinced that their religion demands that 
they should wear garments manufactured m India 
only and eat food only giown in India, decline to 
wear any other clothing or eat any other food . . 

It has often been urged that India cannot adopt 
Swadeshi m the economic life at any rate Those 
who advance this objection do not look upon Swadeshi 
as a rule of life With them it is a mere patriotic 
effort — not to be made if it involved any self-denial 
Swadeshi , as defined here is a religious discipline to be 
undergone m utter disregard of the physical discom- 
fort it may cause to individuals Under its spell the 
deprivation of a pm of a needle, because these are 
not manufactured m India, need cause no terror A 
Swadeshist will learn to do without hundreds of 
things which today he considers necessary . . 

I would urge that Swadeshi is the only doctrine 
V T.-22 
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consistent with the law of humility and love. It is 
arrogance to think of launching out to serve the whole 
of India when I am hardly able to serve even my 
own family. It were better to concentrate my 
effort upon the family and considei that through 
them I was serving the whole nation, and, if 
you will, the whole of humanity. This is 
humility and it is love The motive will deter- 
mine the quality of the act. I may serve my family 
regardless of the sufferings I may cause to others. As 
for instance, I may accept an employment which en- 
ables me to extort money from people. I enrich my- 
self thereby and then satisfy many unlawful demands 
of the family. Here I am neither serving the family 
nor the State. Or I may recognize that God has 
given me hands and feet only to work with for my 
sustenance and for that of those who may be depen- 
dent upon me. I would then at once simplify my 
life and that of those whom I can directly reach. 
In this instance, I would have served the family 
without causing injury to anyone else. Supposing 
that everyone followed this mode of life, we should 
have at once an ideal state. AH will not icach that 
state at the same time. But those of us who, realiz- 
ing its truth, enforce it in practice, will clearly anti- 
cipate and accelerate the coming of that hnpp> day 
& H'rUirps of Mcha’na Gardkx, (4th I'dn ),pp 33G-44 

Even Swadeshi hie any other good thing can he 
ridden to death if it is made a Irtish That is 
d ngcr which must be guarded agaimt To icjrct 
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foreign manufactures, merely, because they are foreign 
and to go on wasting national time and money m the 
promotion in one’s country of manufactures for which 
it is not suited, would be criminal folly and a nega- 
tion of the Swadeshi spirit A true votary of Swadeshi 
will never harbour ill-will towards the foreigner; he 
will not be actuated by antagonism towards anybody 
on earth. Swadeshism is not a cult of hatred. 
It is a doctrine of selfless service, that has its roots 
in the purest Ahimsa , 1 e , love. 

From Teravda Mandtr, (1957), p 66 


chapter 40 

ECONOMIC EQUALITY 

All must have an equal opportunity Given the 
opportunity, every human being has the same possi- 
bility for spiritual growth. 

Hartjan, 17-ll-’46, p 404 

I cannot picture to myself a time when no man 
shall be richer than another But I do picture to 
myself a time when the rich will spurn to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the poor and the poor 
will cease to envy the rich. Even in a most perfect 
world, we shall fail to avoid inequalities, but we can 
and must avoid strife and bitterness There are 
numerous examples extant of the rich and the poor 
living in perfect friendliness We have but to multiply* 
such instances 

Young India, 7-10-’26, p 348 
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I do not believe in dead uniformity. All men 
are born equal and free is not Nature’s law m the 
literal sense. AH men are not born equal m intellect, 
for instance, but the doctrine of equality will be 
vindicated if those who have superior intellect will use 
it not for self-advancement at the expense of others, 
but for the service of those w'ho are less favouicd m 
that respect than they. 

Hanjan, 6-10-M6, p 338 

Economic equality must never be supposed to 
mean possession of an equal amount of worldly 
goods by everyone It docs mean, however, that 
everyone will have a proper house to live in, sufficient 
and balanced food to eat, and sufficient Khadi with 
which to cover himself. It also means that the cruel 
inequality that obtains today will be lcmoved by 
purely non-violent means. 

Hanjan , 18-8-MO, p. 253 

Economic equality of my conception docs not 
mean that eveiyone w’ould literally have the same 
amount It simply means that ever) body should ha\c 
enough for his or her needs. . . . The elephant netds a 
thousand times more food than the ant, but that is 
not an indication of inequality. So the real meaning 
of economic equality is “To each according to his 
need”, lhat is the definition of Marx. If a suiglc 
man demanded as much as a man with wife arid 
four children, that would be a violation of economic 
equality. 

I.ct no one try to justify the glaring diffi rente 
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between the classes and the masses, the prince and 
the pauper, by saying that the former need more 
That will be idle sophistry and a travesty of my 
argument The contrast between the rich and the 
poor today is a painful sight The poor villagers are 
exploited by the foreign Government and also by their 
own countrymen — the city-dwellers They produce the 
food and go hungry- They produce milk and their 
children have to go without it It is disgraceful 
Everyone must have balanced diet, a decent house 
to live in, facilities for the education of one’s children 
and adequate medical relief That constitutes my 
picture of economic equality I do not want to 
taboo everything above and beyond the bare necessa- 
ries, but they must come after the essential needs of 
the poor are satisfied First things must come first 

Hanjan, 31-3-’46, p 63 

Put your talents in the service of the country 
instead of converting them into ,£\s d If you are a 
medical man, there is disease enough m India to 
need all your medical skill If you are a lawyer, 
there are differences and quarrels enough m India 
Instead of fomenting more trouble, patch up those 
quarrels and stop litigation If you are an engineer, 
build model houses suited to the means and needs of 
our people and yet full of health and fresh air There 
is nothing that you have learnt which cannot be 
turned to account (The friend who asked the ques- 
tions was a Chartered Accountant and Gandhiji then 
said to him ) There is a dire need everywhere for 
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accountants to audit the accounts of Congress and its 
adjunct associations. Come to India, I wall give 
you enough work and also your hire — 4 annas per 
day which is surely much more than millions in India 
get. 

Young India , 5-II-’31, p. 384 

My ideal is equal distribution, but so far as I 
can sec, it is not to be realized. I therefoie woik 
for equitable distribution. 

Young India, 17-3-27, p 86 

The real implication of equal distribution is that 
each man shall have the wherewithal to supply all his 
natural needs and no more. For example, if one man 
has a weak digestion and requires only a quarter of 
a pound of flour for his bread and anothei needs a 
pound, both should be in a posuion to satisfy their 
wants. To bring this ideal into being, the entire 
social order has got to be reconstructed. A society 
based on non-violence cannot nurtuic any other ideal. 
"We may not perhaps be able to realize the goal, 
but v,e must bear it in mind and work unceasingly 
to near it. To the same extent as we progress towards 
our goal, v,c shall find contentment and happiness, 
and to that extent, too, shall we have contributed 
towards the bringing mto being of a non-uolcnt 
society 

ffanjs-, 25-G-^O, p 200 



chapter 41 

DECENTRALIZED ECONOMY 

I suggest that, if India is to evolve along non- 
violent lines, it will have to decentralize many things. 
Centralization cannot be sustained and defended 
without adequate force Simple homes from which 
there is nothing to take away require no policing; 
the places of the rich must have strong guards to pro- 
tect them against dacoity. So must huge factories. 
Rurally organized India will run less nsk of foreign 
invasion than urbanized India, well equipped with 
military, naval and air forces. 

Hanjan, 3 0-I2-’39, p 391 

You cannot build non-violence on a factory 
civilization, but it can be built on self-contained vil- 
lages . . . Rural economy as I have conceived it, 
eschews exploitation altogether, and exploitation is 
the essence of violence. 

Hanjan, 4-ll-’39, p. 331 

I must dissent from the view that the core of 
planning is centralization. Why should not 
decentralization lend itself to planning as well as 
centralization ? 

The Hindu, 28-6-’46 

The end to be sought is human happiness com- 
bined with full mental and moral growth. I use the 
adjective moral as synonymous with spiritual This 
end can be achieved under decentralization. 

343 
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Centralization as a system is inconsistent with a 
non-violent structure of society. 

Hanjan , 18- 1 -’42, p. 5 


CHAPTER 42 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES 

Society based on non-violence can only consist 
of groups settled in villages in which voluntary co- 
operation is the condition of dignified and peaceful 
existence. A society which anticipates and piovidcs 
for meeting violence with violence wall cither lend a 
precarious life or create big cities and magazines for 
defence purposes It is not unreasonable to presume 
fiom the state of Europe that its cities, its monster 
factories and huge armaments arc so intimately mtcr- 
rcluUd that the one cannot exist without the other 
The neatest appioach to civilization based upon non- 
violence is the erstwhile village republic of India I 
admit that it was \er> crude. I finow that there was 
in it no non-violence of rn> definition and concep- 
tion But the germ was thue 

Ilanjcn, 13-I-’<0, pp. 4 1 0- 1 1 

I am convinced that if India is to attain true 
fn adorn and tlwough India the woildaho, dun *onn- 
er or fitter die fact must be recogrti/f d that p f opb v ill 
ha ’ t t> live in villages not in town**, in halt, pot m 
p Ucr " Crorr . of p> oph vdl rnui he abh t<< ii*' 
r t p- <cr v.’th * ch od’* " m to, u 't.d p-i *fr' Th fM 
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will then have no recourse but to resort to both vio- 
lence and untruth 

I hold that without truth and non-violence there 
can be nothing but destruction for humanity We 
can realize truth and non-violence only m the simpli- 
city of village life and this simplicity can best be 
found in the Cliarkha and all that the Charkha con- 
notes I must not fear if the world today is going the 
wrong way It may be that India too will go that 
way and like the proverbial moth burn itself even- 
tually m the flame round which it dances more and 
more fiercely But it is my bounden duty up to my 
last bieath to try to protect India and through India 
the entire world from such a doom 

A Bunch of Old Letters, (1958), pp 506-07 

My idea of village Swaraj is that it is a complete 
republic, independent of its neighbours for its own 
vital wants, and yet interdependent for many others 
in which dependence is a necessity Thus every vil- 
lage’s first concern will be to grow its own food crops 
and cotton for its cloth It should have a reserve for, 
its cattle, recreation and playground for adults and 
children Then if there is more land available, it 
will grow useful money crops, thus excluding Ganja 1 , 
tobacco, opium and the like The village will main- 
tain a village theatre, school and public hall It 
will have its own waterworks ensuring clean water 
supply This can be done through controlled wells or 


1 Narcotic from the flower of Indian hemp 
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tanks. Education will be compulsory up to the final 
basic course As far as possible every activity will be 
conducted on the co-operative basis There will be no 
castes such as w r e have today with their graded un- 
touchabihty. Non-violence with the technique of 
Salyagraha and non-co-operation wall be the sanction 
of the village community. There will be a compulsory 
service of village guards who will be selected by rota- 
tion from the register maintained by the village. The 
government of the village will be conducted by the 
Panchayat of five persons annually elected by the adult 
villagers, male and female, possessing minimum pres- 
cribed qualifications These will have all the autho- 
rity and jurisdiction required. Since there will be no 
system of punishments in the accepted sense, this 
Panchayat will be the legislature, judiciary and exe- 
cutive combined to operate for us year of office Any 
village can become such a republic today without 
much interference, c\en from the present Govern- 
ment, whose sole effective connection with the Mi- 
lages is the exaction of the village revenue I have 
not examined here the question of relations with the 
neighbouring villages and the centre if any My 
purpose is to present an outline of village government. 
Here there is perfect democracy based upon mdivi- 
Viduil freedom. The individual is the architect of 
h'« o.vn government The law of non-v»obrcr rtd r 3 
him >nd his government. Iff* .-nd hn vilh.gr . 
tbV to clefv the might of a world For thr lav g >.'-rn- 

m ” i" vt!l»"r*: n tl it h r ~ will mffrr d«- th it t*» c 
* 
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defence of his and his village’s honour. 

There is nothing inherently impossible m the 
picture drawn here. To model such a village may 
be the work of a life time Any lover of true demo- 
cracy and village life can take up a village, treat it as 
his world and sole work, and he will find good results 
He begins by being the village scavenger, spinner, 
watchman, medicine man and school-master all at 
once If nobody comes near him, he will be satisfied 
with scavenging and spinning 
Hartjan , 26-7-’42, p 238 

My ideal village will contain intelligent human 
beings They will not live m dirt and darkness as ani- 
mals Men and women will be free and able to 
hold their own against anyone in the world There 
will be neither plague, nor cholera, nor smallpox; 
no one will be idle, no one will wallow in luxuiy 
Everyone will have to contribute his quota of manual 
labour . . It is possible to envisage railways, post 
and telegraph . . . and the like 

A Bunch of Old Letters , (1958), pp 505-06 



CHAPTER 43 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

Man is not born to live m isolation but is es- 
sentially a social animal independent and inter-depen- 
dent No one can or should ride on another’s back. 
If we try to work out necessary conditions for such a 
life, we are forced to the conclusion that the unit of 
society should be a village 01 call it a manageable 
small gioup of people who would, m the ideal, be 
self-sufficient (m the matter of their vital require- 
ments) as a unit and bound together m bonds of 

mutual co-operation and interdependence 

Mahatma Gandhi— The Last Phase, Vol II, (1958), p 548 

In other words, there should be equality bet- 
ween the towndwellers and villagers m the standard 
of food and drink, clothing and other living conditions. 
In order to realize this equality today people should 
be able to produce their own necessaries of life, i e , 
clothing, foodstuffs, dwellings and lighting and water. 

Mahatma Gandhi — The Last Phase, Vol II, (1958), p 547 

Truth and non-violence form the foundation 
of the order of my conception Our first duty is that 
we should not be a burden on society, i e , we should 
be self-dependent From this point of view self-suffi- 
ciency itself is a kind of service After becoming self- 
sufficient we shall use our spare time for the service 
of others If all become self-sufficient, none will be 
m trouble In such a state of affairs there would be 
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no need of serving anybody But we have not yet 
reached that stage and therefore we have to think 
of social service Even if we succeed m realizing self- 
sufficiency completely, man being a social being, 
we will have to accept service m some form or other 
That is, man is as much self-dependent as inter- 
dependent When dependence becomes necessary 
m order to keep society m good order it is no longer 
dependence, but becomes co-operation There is 
sweetness in co-operation, there is no one weak or 
strong among those who co-operate Each is equal to 
the other There is the feeling of helplessness m depen- 
dency Members of a family are as much self-depen- 
dent as inter-dependent There is no feeling of either 
mine or thine They are all co-operators So also 
when we take a society, a nation or the whole of 
mankind as a family all men become co-operators 
If we can conceive a picture of such co-operation we 
shall find that there would be no need of support from 
the lifeless machine Instead of making the greatest 
use of machinery we shall be able to do with the least 
use thereof and therein lies the real security and self- 
protection of society 

The Ideology of the Charkha, (1951), pp, 86-88 

My idea of self-sufficiency is that villages must be 
self-sufficient in regard to food, cloth and other basic 
necessities But even this can be overdone There- 
fore you must grasp my idea properly Self-suffi- 
ciency does not mean narrowness To be self-sufficient 
is not to be altogether self-contained In no 
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circumstances would we be able to produce all the things 
we need So though our aim is complete self-suffi- 
ciency, we shall have to get from outside the village 
what we cannot produce in the village, we shall have 
to produce more of what we can m order thereby to 
obtain m exchange what we are unable to produce. 

Khadi — Why & How , (1959), p. 166 

As for food, India has plenty of fertile land, 
there is enough water and no dearth of man power. 

. . The public should be educated to become self- 
reliant. Once they know that they have got to stand 
on their own legs, it would electrify the atmosphere. 

Hanjan, 19-10-’47, p 379 

Self-sufficiency is a big word . . Villages will be 
swept away, if they are not self-sufficient as to their 
primary wants and self-reliant as to their protection 
against internal disruption by dissensions and disease 
and external danger from thieves and dacoits Self- 
sufficiency, therefore, means all the cotton processes 
and growing of seasonal food crops and fodder for 
cattle. Unless this is done there will be starvation And 
self-reliance means corporate organization ensuring 
adjustment of internal differences through arbitra- 
tion by the wise men of villages and cleanliness by 
corporate attention to sanitation and common disease. 
No mere individual effort is going to suffice And above 
all, villagers must be taught to feel their own strength 
by combined effort to make their villages proof against 
thieves and dacoits. This is best done by corporate 
non-violence. But if the way to non-violence does 
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not seem clear to workers, they will not hesitate to 
oigamzc corpoiatc defence through violence 
Hanjan, 5-4-M2, p 107 

E\crv village has to be self-sustained and capable 
of managingits affairs even to the extent of defending 
itself against the whole world 
Hanjan, 28-7-M6, p 236 


CHAPTER 44 
GO-OPERATION 

“Without character there is no co-operation”, is a 
sound maxim 

Speeches & Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, (4th Edn ), p 356 

Individual liberty and inter-dependence are both 
essential for life m society Only a Robinson Crusoe 
can afford to be all self-sufficient When a man has 
done all he can for the satisfaction of his essential 
requirements he will seek the co-operation of his 
neighbours for the rest That will be true co-operation. 

Hanjan, 31-3-’46, p 59 

Inter-dependence is and ought to be as much 
the ideal of man as self-sufficiency. Man is a social 
being Without inter-relation with society he cannot 
realize his oneness with the universe or suppress his 
egotism His social inter-dependence enables him to 
test his faith and to prove himself on the touchstone 
of reality If man were so placed or could so place 
himself as to be absolutely above all dependence on 
his fellow-beings, he would become so proud and 
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anogant, as to be a veritable burden and nuisance to 
the world Dependence on society teaches him the 
lesson of humility That a man ought to be able to 
satisfy most of his essential needs himself is obvious; 
but it is no less obvious to me that when self-sufficiency 
is carried to the length of isolating oneself from society 
it almost amounts to sin. A man cannot become self- 
sufficient even m respect of all the various operations 
from the growing of cotton to the spinning of the yarn 
He has at some stage or other to take the aid of the 
members of his family. And if one may take help 
from one’s own family why not from one’s neighbours ? 
Or otherwise what is the significance of the great 
saying, “The world is my family” ? 

Young India, 13-5-’26, p 179 

The eye that would dispense with the help of the 
hands does not practise self-help, but is conceited and 
self-deceived And as the different members of the 
body are self-reliant so far as their own functions are 
concerned and yet are mutually helpful and mutually 
dependent, so aie we . . each following the rule of 

self-help m perfoimmg his own function, and yet 
co-operatmg with one another m all matters of com- 
mon interest Only then can we be said to be the 

servants of the country. 

Young India, 13-5-’26, p 179 

Drops m separation could only fade away, drops 
in co-operation made the ocean which carried on its 

broad bosom greyhounds 

Hanjan, 7-9- 5 47, p 311 
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Ultimately, it is the individual who is the unit 
This does not exclude dependence on and willing 
help from neighbours or from the world It will be 
free and voluntary play of mutual forces 
Hanjan, 28-7-’46, p 236 

Men should live m co-operation and work for the 

common good 

Hanjan , 2-2-’47, p 3 

The seven hundred thousand dollars invested in 
the Imperial Bank of India, could be swept away by 
bomb from a Japanese plane, whereas if they were 
distributed among the seven hundred thousand share- 
holders, nobody could deprive them of their assets 
There will then be voluntary co-operation between 
these seven hundred thousand units, voluntary co- 
operation, not co-operation induced by Nazi methods 
Voluntary co-operation will produce real freedom and 
a new order, vastly superior to the new order in 
Soviet Russia Some say there is ruthlessness m 
Russia but that it is exercised for the lowest and 
the poorest and is good for that reason For me, it 
has very little good m it. Some day this ruthlessness 
will create an anarchy, worse than we have ever 
seen 

Mahatma, Vol VI, (1953), p 120 
Let it be remembered that co-operation should 
be based on strict non-violence There is no such 
thing as success of violent co-operation Hitler was a 
forcible example of the latter He also talked vainly 
■of co-operation which was forced upon the people and 
V.T.-23 
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everyone knew where Germany had been led as 
a result 

It would be a sad thing if India also tries to 
build up the new society based on co-operation by 
means of violence. Good brought about through 
force destroyed individuality. Only when the change 
is effected through the persuasive power of non-violent 
non-co-operation, i.e., love, could the foundation of 
individuality be preserved, and real, abiding progress 
be assured for the world. 

Hanjan, 9- 3-*47, p. 58 

The secret of successful co-operative effort is that 
the members must be honest and know the great 
merit of co-operation and it must have a definite 
progressive goal. Thus holding a certain sum of 
money m co-operation for the sake of making more 
money by charging exorbitant rates of interest is a 
bad goal. But co-operative farming or dairying is 
undoubtedly a good goal promoting national interest. 

Such instances can be multiplied. 

Hanjan , 6-10-’46, p. 344 

My knowledge of the technicality of co-operation 
is next to nothing. My brother, Devadhar has 
made the subject of his own. Whatever he does, 
naturally attracts me and predisposes me to think 
that theie must be something good m it and the 
handling of it must be fairly difficult Mr. Ewbank 
very kindly placed at my disposal some literature too 
on the subject And I have had a unique opportunity 
of watching the effect of some co-operative effort m 
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Champaran I have gone through Mr. Ewbank’s 
ten mam points which are like the Commandments, 
and I have gone through the twelve points of Mr. 
Collins of Bihar, which remind me of the law of the 
Twelve Tables There are so-called agricultural banks 
in Champaran They were to me disappointing efforts, 
if they were meant to be demonstrations of the success 
of co-operation On the other hand, there is quiet 
work m the same direction being done by Mr Hodge, 
a missionary whose efforts are leaving their impress on 
those who come m contact with him Mr Hodge is 
a co-operative enthusiast and probably considers that 
the result which he sees flowing from his efforts are 
due to the working of co-operation I, who was able 
to watch the efforts, had no hesitation m inferring 
that the personal equation counted for success m the 
one and failure m the other instance 

I am an enthusiast myself, but twenty-five years 
of experimenting and experience have made me 
a cautious and discriminating enthusiast Workers 
m a cause necessarily, though quite unconsciously 
exaggerate its merits and often succeed in turning 
its very defects into advantages In spite of my 
caution I consider the little institution I am conducting 
m Ahmedabad as the finest thing m the world It 
alone gives me sufficient inspiration Critics tell me 
that it represents a soulless soul-force and that its 
severe discipline has made it merely mechanical. I 
suppose both — the critics and I — are wrong It is, 
at best, a humble attempt to place at the disposal 
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of the nation a home where men and women may 
have scope for free and unfettered development of 
character, in keeping with the national genius, and if 
its controllers do not take care, the discipline that is 
the foundation of character may frustrate the very end 
in view I would venture, therefore, to warn enthusi- 
asts m co-operation against entertaining false hopes.. . . 

The credit which is becoming the money power 
of the world has little moral basis and is not a 
synonym for Trust or Faith, which are purely moral 
qualities. After twenty years’ experience of hundreds 
of men, who had dealings with banks m South Africa, 
the opinion I had so often heard expressed has become 
.firmly rooted m me, that the greater the rascal 
the greater the credit he enjoys with his banks The 
banks do not pry into his moral character; they are 
, satisfied that he meets his over-drafts and promissory 
notes punctually. The credit system has encircled this 
(beautiful globe of ours like a serpent’s coil, and if we 
do not mmd, it bids fair to crush us out of breath. 

I have witnessed the rum of many a home through 
the system, and it has made no difference whether 
the credit was labelled co-operative or otherwise. 
The deadly coil has made possible the devastating 
spectacle in Europe, which we are helplessly looking 
on. It was perhaps never so true as it is today that, 
as m law so in war, the longest purse finally wins. I 
have ventuxed to give prominence to the current belief 
about credit system m order to emphasize the point 
that the co-operative movement will be a blessm to 
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India only to the extent that it is a moral movement 
strictly directed by men fired with religious fervour. 
It follows, therefore, that co-operation should be 
confined to men wishing to be morally right, but 
failing to do so, because of grinding poverty or of the 
grip of the Mahajan 1 Facility for obtaining loans at 
fair rates will not make immoral men moral But 
the wisdom of the Estate or philanthropists demands 
that they should help, on the onward path, men 
struggling to be good 

Too often do we believe that material prosperity 
means moral growth It is necessary that a move- 
ment which is fraught with so much good to India 
should not degenerate into one for merely advancing 
cheap loans 

With this standard before us, wc will not measure 
the success of the movement by the number of co- 
operative societies formed, but by the moial condition 
of the co-opciators The registrars will, in that event, 
ensure the moial growth of existing societies before 
multiplving them And the Government will mile 
their pi omotion conditional, rot upon the nunibci of 
societies they have icgistcrcd, lint the moral success 
of the existing institutions Tins will me' 1 !! tircing 
the couisc of cvciv pic lent to the members 1 lure 
icsponsible for the proper conduct of co-open tne 
societies will see to it that the monrv d\ n ncrd dots 
not find its wav into the toddv-st licis’ bill or into ihc 


* Mcne'-Icnr’cr 
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pockets of tlie keepeis of gambling dens. I would 
excuse the capacity of the Mahajan if it has succeeded 
m keeping the gambling die or toddy from the ryot's 1 
home. . . . 

I note that the movement takes note of all indi- 
genous industries I beg publicly to express my 
gratitude to Government for helping me m my humble 
effort to improve the lot of the weaver The ex- 
periment I am conductmg shows that there is a vast 
field for work m this direction. No well-wisher of 
India, no patriot dare look upon the impending des- 
truction of the handloom weaver with equanimity. 
As Dr. Mann has stated, this industry used to supply 
the peasant with an additional source of livelihood 
and an insurance against famine Every Registrar 
who will nurse back to life this important and grace- 
ful industry will earn the gratitude of India. My 
humble effort consists firstly m making researches as 
to the possibilities of simple reforms m the orthodox 
handlooms, secondly, m weanmg the educated youth 
from the craving for Government or other services 
and the feeling that education renders him unfit for 
independent occupation and inducing him' to take 
to weaving as a calling as honourable as that of 
a barrister or a doctor, and thirdly by helping those 
weavers who have abandoned their occupation to re- 
vert to it. I will not weary the audience with any 
statement on the first two parts of the experiment. 


1 Tiller of soil 
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The third may be allowed a few sentences as it has 
a direct bearing upon the subject before us I was 
able to enter upon it only six months ago. Five 
families that had left off the calling have reverted to it 
and they are doing a prosperous business. The Ashram 
supplies them at their door with the yarn they need; 
its volunteers take delivery of the cloth woven, paving 
them cash at the market rate. The Ashram merely 
loses interest on the loan advanced for the yarn It 
has as yet suffered no loss and is able to restrict its 
loss to a minimum by limiting the loan to a parti- 
cular figure. All future transactions are strictly cash. 
We are able to command a ready sale for the cloth 
received The loss of interest, therefore, on the tran- 
saction is negligible I would like the audience to note 
its purely moral character from start to finish The 
Aslnam depends for its existence on such help as 
friends rendei it We, therefore, can have no warrant 
for charging interest The weavers could not be sad- 
dled with it "Whole families that were breaking to 
pieces are put together again The use of the loan 
is pre-dctcrmined And we, the middlemen, being 
volunteers, obtain the privilege of entering into the 
lives of these families, I hope, for their and our better- 
ment We cannot lift them without being lifted 
ourselves This last relationship has not yet been 
developed; but wc hope, at an earlv date, to take in 
hand the education too of these families and not rest 
satisfied till wc have touched them at e\ery point. 
This is not too ambitious a dieam God willing, it 
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will be a reality some day. I have ventured to 
dilate upon the small experiment to illustrate w 
I mean by co-opeiat.on to present it to otef' 
imitation. Let us be sure of our ideal. We sha 
ever fail to realize it, but we should never cease 
to strive font. Then there need be no fear o 
‘Go-operation of scoundrels’, that Ruskin so rightly 

dreaded. ,, , _ , N 

Speech* & Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, Edn.), pp. 

356-63 . „ „ 

The most important question for consi era 10 
was whether cow farming should be m the hands 
rf Individuals or done collectively. I W* " 
hesitation m saying that she cou nev 
bv individual farming. Her salvation, and with he 
that of buffalo, could only be brought about by 
collective endeavour. It is quite impossi ^ 

individual farmer to look aft * ^ lcie ntific 

rlr « ca of collective 

effort has been a principal cause of 
of the cow and hence of cattle m § enera ', d l 0 f 
The world today is moving 
collective or co-opeiative effort m ev y 1 
of life. Much m this line has been 
accomplished It has come into our ^ ^ 

but in such a distorted form that o P 

been able to reap its benefits Pen . ^ ^ 

increase m our P°P"’*““ “ More over what the 
age farmer are daily decreasing 
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individual possesses is often fiagmentarv For such 
farmers to keep cattle in then homes is a suicidal 
policy, and yet this is then condition today Those 
who give the first place to economics and pay scant 
attention to religious, ethical or humanitanan consi- 
deration proclaim from the housetops that the farmer 
is being devoured by tins cattle due to the cost of 
their feed which is out of all pioportion to what they 
yield They say it is folly not to slaughter wholesale 
all useless animals 

Wiat then should be done by humanitarians is 
tlie question. The answer obviously is to find a way 
whereby we may not only save the lives of our 
cattle but also see that they do not become a burden. 
I am sure that co-operative effort can help us m a 
huge measure 

The following comparison may be helpful 

1 Under the collective system no farmer can 
keep cattle m his house as he does today They 
foul the air, and dirty the surroundings. There is 
neithei intelligence nor humamtananism in living with 
animals Man was not meant to do so The space 
taken up by the cattle today would be spared to the 
farmer and his family, if the collective system were 
adopted 

2. As the number of cattle increases, life becomes 
impossible for the farmer m his home. Hence he is 
obliged to sell the calves and kill the male buffaloes 
or else turn them out to starve and die This in- 
humanity would be averted, if the care of cattle were 
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undertaken on a co-operative basis. 

3. Collective cattle farming would ensure the 
supply of veterinary treatment to animals when they 
are ill. No ordinary farmer can afford this on his 
own. 

4. Similarly one selected bull can be easily 
kept for the need of several cows under the collective 
system This is impossible otherwise except for 
charity. 

5 Common grazing ground or land for exer- 
cising the animals will be easily available under the 
co-operative system, whereas today generally there is 
nothing of the kind for individual farmers. 

6. The expense on fodder will be comparatively 
far less under the collective system. 

7. The sale of milk at good prices will be greatly 
facilitated, and there will be no need or temptation 
for the farmer to adulterate it as he does as an in- 
dividual. 

8. It is impossible to carry out tests of the 
fitness of every head of cattle individually, but this 
could easily be done for the cattle of a whole village 
and would thus make it easier to improve the breed. 

9 The foregoing advantages should be sufficient 
argument m favour of co-operative farming. The 
strongest argument in its favour is that the individuali- 
stic system has been the means of making our own 
condition as well as that of our cattle pitiable. We 
can only save ourselves and them by making this 
essential change. 
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I firmly believe too that we shall not derive the 
full benefits of agriculture until we take to co- 
operative farming Does it not stand to reason that 
it is better for a hundred families in a village to cul- 
tivate their lands collectively and divide the income 
therefrom than to divide the land anyhow into a 
hundred portions 7 * And what applies to land ap- 
plies equally to cattle 

It is quite another matter that it may be diffi- 
cult to convert people to adopt this way of life 
straightway The straight and narrow road is al- 
ways hard to traverse Every step in the pro- 
gramme of cow service is strewn with thorny problems. 
But only by surmounting difficulties can we hope to 
make the path easier My purpose for the time being 
is to show the great supenonty of collective cattle 
farming over the individual effort I hold further 
that the latter is wrong and the former only is right. 
In reality even the individual can only safeguard his 
independence through co-operation In cattle farming 
the individual effort has led to selfishness and in- 
humanity, whereas the collective effort can abate both 
the evils, if it does not remove them altogether 

Harrjan, 15-2-’42, p 39 

“Should peasants pool together their land and 
divide the crop m proportion to the area of the 
fields they hold 7 ”’ 

My notion of co-operation is that the land would 
be held m co-operation by the owners and tilled and 
cultivated also m co-operation This would cause a 
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saving of labour, capital, tools, etc. The owners 
would work m co-operation and own capital, tools, 
animals, seeds, etc m co-operation. Co-operative farm- 
ing of my conception would change the face of the 
land and banish poverty and idleness from their midst. 
All this is only possible if people become friends of 
one another and as one family. When that happy 
event takes place there would be no ugly sore m the 
form of a communal problem. 

Hartjan , 9-3-’47, p. 59 

The system of co-operation is far more necessary 
for the agriculturists. The land belongs to the State; 
therefore, it yields the largest return when it is worked 
co-operatively. 

Hanjan , 9-3-’47, p. 59 


CHAPTER 45 

TRUSTEESHIP 

To me the Gita became an infallible guide of 
conduct. It became my dictionary of daily reference. 
Just as I turned to the English dictionary for the 
meanings of English words that I did not understand, 
I turned to this dictionary of conduct for a ready 
solution of all my troubles and trials. Words like 
Apangraha (non-possession) and Samabhava (equabi- 
lity) gripped me. How to cutivate and preserve that 
equability was the question How was one to treat 
alike insulting, insolent and corrupt officials, co- 
workers of yesterday raising meaningless opposition. 
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and men who had always been good to one ? How was 
one to divest oneself of all possessions'* Was not the 
body itself possession enough ? Were not wife and chil- 
dren possessions ? Was I to destroy all the cupboards 
of books I had? Was I to give up all I had and fol- 
low Him? Straight came the answer I could not 
follow Him unless I gave up all I had My study of 
"Enghsh law came to my help Snell’s discussion of the 
maxims of Equity came to my memory I understood 
more clearly m the light of the Gita teaching the impli- 
cation of the word ‘trustee’. My regard for juris- 
prudence increased, I discovered m it religion I 
understood the Gita teaching of non-possession to 
mean that those who desired salvation should act like 
the trustee who, though having control over great 
possessions, regards not an iota of them as his own 
It became clear to me as daylight that non-possession 
and equability presupposed a change of heart, a 
change of attitude 

An Autobiography, (1966), p 198 

Everything belonged to God and was from God 
Therefore it was for His people as a whole, not for a 
particular individual When an individual had more 
than his proportionate portion he became trustee of 
that portion for God’s people 

God who was all-powerful had no need to store. 
He created from day to day, hence men also should 
m theory live from day to day and not stock things 
If this truth was imbibed by the people generally, it 
would become legalized and trusteeship would become 
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a legalized institution. He wished it became a gift 
from India to the world. Then there would be no 
exploitation and no reserves as in Australia and other 
countnes for White men and their posterity. In 
these distinctions lay the seeds of a war more viru- 
lent than the last two. As to the successor, the trustee 
in office would have the right to nominate his successor 
subject to legal sanction. 

Hanjan, 23-2-’47, p. 39 

My idea of society is that while we are born equal, 
meaning that we have a right to equal opportunity, 
all have not the same capacity. It is, m the nature of 
things, impossible. For instance, all cannot have the 
same height, or colour or degree of intelligence, etc., 
therefore, m the nature of things, some will have abi- 
lity to earn more and others less. 

People with talents will have more, and they 
will utilize their talents for this purpose. If they uti- 
lize their talents kindly, they will be performing the 
work of the State. Such people exist as trustees, on 
no other terms. I would allow a man of intellect 
to earn more, I would not cramp his talent. But the 
bulk of his greater earnings must be used for the good 
of the State, just as the income of all earning sons of 
the father go to the common family fund. They would 
have their earnings only as trustees. 

I am inviting those people who consider them- 
selves as owners today to act as trustees, 1 e , owners, 
not m their own right, but owners, m the right of 
those whom they have exploited. I will not dictate 
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to them what commission to t the, but ask them to 
t 4c wh it is fur, c.g , I would ask a man who posses- 
ses Rs 100/- to tile Rs 50/- and gne the olhci 
Rs 50/- to the workers Hut to him who possesses 
Rs 1,00,00,000/- I would perhaps sas, tike 1 pci 
cent foi ) ourself So \oti see that m\ commission 
would not be i fi\cd figuic bee 'use tint would jesult 
in 'tiocious injustice 

Tc^-r /'• J I j,26-n- , 31, pp %S-69 

If however, in spite of the utmost effort, the 
rich do not be conn guudnns of the pooi in the true 
sense of the term and the lattci arc more and moic 
crushed ’lid die of hunger, what is to be done 5 In 
(rung to find out the solution of this riddle I have 
lighted on non-violent non-co-operation and civil 
disobedience as the right and infallible means The 
rich cannot accumulate wealth without the co- 
operation of the poor in society Man has been con- 
versant with violence from the beginning, for he has 
inherited this strength from the animal m his nature 
It was only w’hcn he rose from the state of a quadru- 
ped (animal) to that of a biped (man) that the know- 
ledge of the strength of Ahimsa entered into his soul 
Tins knowledge has grown within him slowly but 
surclv If this knowledge w’ere to penetrate to and 
spread amongst the poor, they would become strong 
and w’ould learn how to fice themselves by means of 
non-violence from the crushing inequalities winch 
have brought them to the verge of starvation 

Hanjan, 25-8-’40, pp 260-61 
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Supposing I have come by a fair amount of 
wealth — either by way of legacy, or by means of 
trade and industry, I must know that all that wealth 
does not belong to me, what belongs to me is the right 
to an honourable livelihood, no better than that en- 
joyed by millions of others. The rest of my wealth 
belongs to the community and must be used for the 
welfare of the community. I enunciated this theory 
when the Socialist theory was placed before the coun- 
try m respect to the possessions held by zammdars 
and ruling chiefs. They would do away with these 
privileged classes. I want them to outgrow their 
greed and sense of possession, and to come down 
m spite of their wealth to the level of those who earn 
their bread by labour. The labourer has to realize 
that the wealthy man is less owner of his wealth than 
the labourer is owner of his own viz., the power to 
work. 

The question how many can be real trustees 
according to this definition is beside the point. If the 
theory is true, it is immaterial whether many live up 
to it or only one man lives up to it. The question is 
of conviction. If you accept the principle of Ahimsa, 
you have to strive to live up to it, no matter whe- 
ther you succeed or fail There is nothing m this 
theory which can be said to be beyond the grasp of 
intellect, though you may say it is difficult of 
practice. 

Hartjan , 3-6-’39, p 145 

You may say that trusteeship is a legal fiction. 
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Jim if people meditate mci it constant!) .ind tiv to 
ict up to it, then life on caith would be governed 
f>r more by love than it is m present Absolute trustee- 
ship is in nbsu tenon hie Euclid's definition of a 
point, .uul is cqu.ilh unatt unable But if we stiivc 
for it, we shill be >blc to go Anther m icahzing a 
state of cqualilv on cuth than bv mv other method. 

It is mv fiim conviction tint if die State sup- 
pressed capitalism b\ \iolence, it will be caught in 
the evils of violence itself and fail to develop non- 
violence at anv tune The State represents violence 
m • concentrated and oigamzcd form The indi- 
vidu >1 h is a soul, but as the State is a soulless machine, 
it cm ncvci be veiled fiom violence to winch it 
owes its vcr> existence Hence I picfcr the doctimc 
of trusteeship Tlic fern is always tlicrc that the 

State may use too much violence against those wlio 
differ from it I would be vciy happy indeed if the 
people concerned behaved ns trustees, but if they 
f»il, I believe we shall have to deprive them of their 
possessions through die State wadi die minimum 
exercise of violence That is why I said at the 

Round Table Conference that every vested interest 
must be subjected to scrutiny, and confiscation order- 
ed where necessary with or without compensation 
as the ease demanded What I would peisonally 
prefer would be not a centralization of power in the 
hands of the State, but an extension of the sense of 
trusteeship, as in my opinion the violence of private 
ownership is less injurious than die violence of the 
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State. However, if it is unavoidable, I would support 
a minimum of State-ownership. 

Modem Review t (1935), p 412 

My theory of ‘trusteeship’ is no make-shift, cer- 
tainly no camouflage. I am confident that it will 
survive all other theories. It has the sanction of 
philosophy and religion behind it. That possessors 
of wealth have not acted up to the theory does not 
prove its falsity, it proves the weakness of the wealthy. 
No other theory is compatible with non-violence. 
In the non-violent method the wrong-doer com- 
passes his own end, if he does not undo the wrong. 
For, either through non-violent non-co-operation he 
is made to see his error, or he finds himself completely 
isolated. 

Hanjan, 16-12-’39, p. 376 

I have no hesitation m endorsing the proposition 
that generally rich men and for that matter most 
men are not particular as to the way they make money. 
In the application of the method of non-violence, 
one must believe m the possibility of every person, 
however, depraved, being reformed under humane 
and skilled treatment We must appeal to the good 
m human beings and expect response. Is it not 
conducive to the well-being of society that every 
member uses all his talents, only not for personal 
aggrandizement but for the good of all 7 We do 
not want to produce a dead equality where every 
person becomes or is rendered incapable of using 
his ability to the utmost possible extent Such a 
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societv must ulumitcK pctish I thcicforc suggest 
tint im aducc tint moneyed men earn their crorcs 
(honcsth only, of course) but so as to dedicate 
them to the service of all is pcifcctlj sound ffa 
rrFft is a mar.tra based on uncommon know- 

ledge. It is the surest method to evolve a new 
order of life of universal benefit in the place of the 
present one where each one lives for himself without 
regard to what happens to his neighbour 

ttrfjta, 22-2-’ 52, p 59 

As for the present owners of wealth, they will 
have to male their choice between class war and 
voluntarily converting themselves into trustees of 
their wealth They wall be allowed to retain the 
stewardship of their possessions and to use their 
talent, to increase the we ilth, not for their own sakes, 
but for the sake of the nation and, therefore, with- 
out exploitation 

The State would icgulatc the rate of commis- 
sion which they wall get commensurate with the ser- 
vice rendered and its value to society. Their children 
will inherit the stewardship only if they prove their 
fitness for it 

Supposing India becomes a free country to- 
morrow’, all the capitalists will have an opportunity 
of becoming statutory trustees But such a statute 
will not be imposed from above It will have to 
come from below 

When the people understand the implications 
of trusteeship and the atmosphere is ripe for it, the 
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people themselves, beginning with Gram Panchayals 1 ) 
will begin to introduce such statutes Such a thing 
coming from below is easy to swallow. Coming from 
above it is liable to piove a dead weight. 

Hanjan, 3 l-3»’46, pp 63-64 

If the trusteeship idea catches, philanthropy, 
as we know it, will disappear. ... A tiustee has 
no heir but the public. In a State built on the basis 
of non-violence, the commission of trustees will be 
regulated. Princes and zamindars will be on a par 

with the other men of wealth. 

Hartj an, 12-4-’42, p. 116 

The doctrine of trusteeship stands on its own 
merits. . . . 

f 

We must not underrate the business talent and 
know-how which the owning class have acquired 
through generations of experience and specialization. 
Free use of it would accrue to the people under my 
plan. So long as we have no power, conversion is our 
weapon by necessity, but after we get power, conver- 
sion will be our weapon of choice. Conversion must 
precede legislation. Legislation m the absence of 
conversion remains a dead letter. As an illustration, 
we have today the power to enforce rules of sani- 
tation but we can do nothing with it because the 
public is not ready. 

“You say conversion must precede reform. Whose 
conversion? If you mean the conversion of the 


1 Village Councils 
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people, they arc ready even today If, on the other 
hand, vou mean that of the owning class, we may 
as well w\ut till the Grech Kalends'”’ 

I mean the contcrsion of both . . 

You see, if the owning class docs not accept the 
trusteeship basis voluntarily, its conversion must 
come unde: thcpicssurc of public opinion For that 
public opinion is not yet sufficiently organized 
“What do )ou mean b% power 
Bv power I mean \otmg power foi the people 
— so broad-based that the wall of the majority can be 
gnen effect to. 

“Gan the masses at all come into powci by 
parliamentary activity 

Not by parliamentary activity alone. My reliance 
ultimately is on the power of non-violent non-co- 
operation, which I have been tiymg to build up for 
the last twenty-two years 

Towards New Horizons, (1959), pp 90-91 

[On release of Gandhiji and Ins associates from detention 
m the Aga Khan Palace, the question of Trusteeship was 
taken up Shn K. G Mashruwala, Shri N D Parikh drew 
up a simple practical trusteeship formula which was placed 
before Mahatma Gandhi who made a few changes in it. 
The final draft read as folloivs ] 

I. Trusteeship provides a means of transform- 
ing the present capitalist order of society into an egali- 
tarian one It gives no quarter to capitalism, but 
gives the present owning class a chance of reform- 
ing itself It is based on the faith that human nature 
is never beyond redemption 
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2. It does not recognize any right of private 
ownership of property except so far as it may be per- 
mitted by society for its own welfare 

3. It does not exclude legislative regulation of 
the ownership and use of wealth. 

4. Thus under State-regulated trusteeship, 
an individual will not be free to hold or use his wealth 
for selfish satisfaction or m disregard of the interests 
of society. 

5. Just as it is proposed to fix a decent mini- 
mum living wage, even so a limit should be fixed for 
the maximum income that could be allowed to any 
person m society. The difference between such mini- 
mum and maximum incomes should be reasonable 
and equitable and variable from time to time so 
much so that the tendency would be towards oblitera- 
tion of the difference. 

6. Under the Gandhian economic ordei the 
character of production will be determined by social 
necessity, and not by personal whim or greed. 

Hanjan, 25-I0-’52, p 301 

“When transformation of private property mto 
public property has been achieved by the application 
of the doctrine of trusteeship, will the ownership 
vest m the State, which is an instrument of violence, 
or m associations of a voluntary character hhe village 
communes and municipalities, which may of course 
derive their final authority from State-made laws'”’ 

The question involves some confusion of thought. 
Legal ownership in the transformed condition 
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shall vest in the trustee, not m the State It is 
to avoid confiscation that the doctrine of trusteeship 
comes into play, retaining for society the ability of the 
original owner m lus own right Nor do I hold that 
the State must always be based on violence It might 
be so in theory but it is possible to conceive a State 
which m practice would for the most part be based 
on non-violence 

“How would the successor of a trustee be deter- 
mined' 1 Will he only have the right of proposing a 
name, the right of finalisation being vested m the 
State 

The choice should be given to the original owner, 
who becomes the first trustee, but it must be finalised 
by the State Such arrangement puts a check on the 
State as well as on the individual. 

This did not mean that pending necessary legis- 
lation the transformation of the capitalists into trustees 
would be left to the sweet will of the capitalists If 
they proved impervious to the appeal to reason, the 
weapon of non-violent non-co-operation would be 
brought into play Force of circumstances will compel 
the reform unless they court utter destruction When 
Panchayat Raj is established, public opinion will do 
what violence can nevei do. 

Towards New Horizons, (1957), pp 86-87 



CHAPTER 46 

THE EVIL OF INDUSTRIALISM 

Industrialization on a mass scale will necessarily 
lead to passive or active exploitation of the villagers 
as the problems of competition and marketing come 
in. Therefore, we have to concentrate on the village 
being self-contained manufacturing mainly for use. 
Provided this character of the village industry is 
maintained, there would be no objection to villagers 
using even the modern machines and tools that they 
can make and can afford to use. Only they should 
not be used as a means of exploitation of others. 

Harijan, 29-8-’36, p. 226 

The present distress is undoubtedly insufferable. 
Pauperism must go. But industrialism is no remedy. 
The evil does not lie m the use of bullock carts It lies 
in our selfishness and want of consideration for our 
neighbours If we have no love for our neighbours, 
no change however revolutionary, can do us any 
good. . . . 

Indeed, the West has had a surfeit of indus- 
trialism and exploitation. . . . The fact is that this 
industrial civilization is a disease because it is all evil. 
Let us not be deceived by catchwords and phrases. 

I have no quarrel with steamships or telegraphs They 
may stay, if they can, without the support of indus- 
trialism and all it connotes. They are not an end. 

376 
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. They are in no way indispensable for the 
permanent welfare of the human race Now that we 
know the use of steam and electricity, we should be 
able to use them on due occasion and after we have 
learnt to avoid industrialism Oui concern is there- 
fore to destioy industrialism at any cost 

Toting India, 7-I0-’26, p 348 

“What is the cause of the present chaos 

It is exploitation, I will not say, of the weaker 
nations by the stronger but of sister nations by sister 
nations And my fundamental objection to machi- 
nery rests on the fact that it is machinery that has 
enabled these nations to exploit -others In itself it 
is a wooden thing and can be turned to good purpose 
or bad But it is easily turned to a bad purpose as we 
know 

Young India, 22-10-’31, p 318 

Industrialism is, I am afraid, going to be a curse 
for mankind Exploitation of one nation by another 
cannot go on for all time Industrialism depends en- 
tirely on your capacity to exploit, on foreign mar- 
kets being open to you, and on the absence of compe- 
titors It is because these factors are getting less and 
less every day for England, that its number of un- 
employed is mounting up daily The Indian boycott 
was but a flea-bite And if that is the state of Eng- 
land, a vast country like India cannot expect to bene- 
fit by industrialization In fact, India, when it begins 
to exploit other nations — as it must if it becomes 
industrialized — will be a cuise for othei nations, a 
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menace to the world. And why should I think of 
industrializing India to exploit other nations ? Don’t 
you see the tragedy of the situation, viz , that we can 
find work for our 300 millions unemployed, but Eng- 
land can find none for its three millions and is faced 
with a problem that baffles the greatest intellects of 
England. The future of industrialism is dark. 
England has got successful competitors m America, 
Japan, France, Germany. It has competitors m the 
handful of mills in India, and as there has been an 
awakening m India, even so, there will be an awaken- 
ing m South Africa with its vastly ucher resources — 
natural, mineral and human. The mighty English look 
quite pigmies before the mighty races of Africa. They 
are noble savages after all, you will say They are 
certainly noble, but no savages ; and m the course 
of a few years the Western nations may cease to find 
m Africa a dumping ground for their wares. And if 
the future of industrialism is dark for the West, 
would it not be darker still for India? 

Young India , 12-11V31, p 355 

Pandit Nehru wants industrialization, because 
he thinks that, if it is socialised, it would be free from 
the evils of capitalism My own view is that the 
evils are inherent m industrialism, and no amount of 

socialisation can eradicate them. 

Hanjan, 29-9-’40, p 299 

God forbid that India should ever take to industri- 
alism after the manner of the W est. The economic 
imperialism of a single tiny island kingdom (England) 
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is today keeping the world in chains If an entire 
nation of 300 million took to similar economic exploi- 
tation, it would strip the world bare like locusts 
Hanjan, 20-12-’28, p 422 

CHAPTER 47 

THE PLAGE OF MACHINERY 

Machinery has its place, it has come to stay. 
But it must not be allowed to displace the necessary 
human labour An improved plough is a good thing 
But if by some chance, one man could plough up by 
some mechanical invention of his the whole of the land 
of India, and control all the agricultural produce and 
if the millions had no other occupation, they would 
starve, and being idle, they would become dunces, 
as many have already become There is hourly 
danger of many more being reduced to that unenvi- 
able state I would welcome every improvement 
in the cottage machine, but I know that it is criminal 
to displace the hand-labour by the introduction of 
power-driven spindles unless one is at the same time 
ready to give millions of farmers some other occupa- 
tion in their homes 

Young India, 5-ll-’25, p 377 

That use of macluneiy is lawful which subserves 
the interest of all 

Young India, 15-4-’26, p 142 

I would favour the use of the most claboiate 
maclnnciy if thereby India’s paupensm and resulting 
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idleness be avoided. I have suggested hand-spinning 
as the only ready means of driving away penury and 
making famine of work and wealth impossible. The 
spinning-wheel itself is a piece of valuable machinery, 
and m my own humble way I have tried to secure 
improvements m it m keeping with the special con- 
ditions of India. 

Young India, 3-ll- J 21, p. 350 

“Are you against all machinery < > ” 

My answer is emphatically, ‘No’. But, I am 
against its indiscriminate multiplication I refuse to 
be dazzled by the seeming triumph of machinery. 
I am uncompromisingly against all destructive machi- 
nery. But simple tools and instruments and such machi- 
nery as saves individual labour and lightens the burden 
of the millions of cottages, I should welcome 
Young India, 17-6-26, p 218 

What I object to, is the craze for machinery not 
machinery as such The craze is for what they call 
labour-saving machinery. Men go on ‘saving labour’, 
till thousands are without work and thrown on the open 
streets to die of starvation. I want to save time and 
labour, not for a fraction of mankind, but for all, I 
want the concentration of wealth, not m the hands 
of a few, but m the hands of all. Today machinery 
merely helps a few to ride on the back of millions. 
The impetus behind it all is not the philanthiopy to 
save labour, but greed. It is against this constitution 
of things that I am fighting with all my might 

“Then you are fighting not against machinery as 
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such, but against its abuses which are so much in 
evidence today ” 

I would unhesitatingly say ‘yes’, but I would add 
that scientific truths and discoveries should first of all 
cease to be mere instruments of greed Then labourers 
will not be over-worked and machinery, instead of be- 
coming a hindrance, will be a help I am aiming, not 
at eradication of all machinery, but their limitation 

"When logically argued out, that would seem to 
imply that all complicated power-driven machinery 
should go ” 

It might have to go out but I must make one 
thing clear. The supreme consideration is man The 
machine should not tend to make atrophied the limbs 
of man For instance, I would make intelligent excep- 
tions Take the case of the Singer Sewing Machine 
It is one of the few useful things ever invented, and 
there is a romance about the device itself Singer saw 
his wife labouring over the tedious process of sewing 
and seaming with her own hands, and simply out of his 
love for her he devised the Sewing Machine m order 
to save her from unnecessary labour He, however, 
saved not only her labour but also the labour of 
everyone who could purchase a sewing machine 

"But in that case there would have to be a 
factory for making these Singer Sewing Machines, 
and it would have to contain power-driven machi- 
nery of ordinary type ” 

Yes, but I am socialist enough to say that such 
factories should be nationalized, or State-controlled. 
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They ought only to be working under the most attrac- 
tive and ideal conditions, not for profit, but for the 
benefit of humanity, love taking the place of greed 
as the motive. It is an alteration m the condition 
of labour that I want. This mad rush for wealth must 
cease, and the labourer must be assured, not only of 
a living wage, but a daily task that is not a mere 
drudgery The machine will, under these conditions, be 
as much a help to the man working it as the State, 
or the man who owns it. The present mad rush will 
cease, and the labourer will work (as I have said) 
under attractive and ideal conditions. This is but one 
of the exceptions I have m mind. The Sewing Machine 
had love at its back. The individual is the one 
supreme consideration. The saving of labour of the 
individual should be the object, and honest humani- 
tarian consideration, and not greed, the motive. 
Replace greed by love and everything will come 
right. 

Young India, 13-ll- ! 24, p 378 

“You are against this machine age, I see.” 

To say that is to caricature my views. I am not 
against machinery as such, but I am totally opposed 
to it when it masters us. 

“You would not industrialize India?” 

I would indeed, m my sense of the term. The 
village communities should be revived. Indian vil- 
lages produced and supplied to the Indian towns 
and cities all their wants. India became impoveri- 
shed when our cities became foreign markets and 
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began to chain the villages dry by dumping cheap 
and shoddy goods from foreign lands 

“You would then go bach to thenatural economy 
Yes Otherwise I should go bach to the city. I 
am quite capable of running a big enterprise, but I 
deliberately sacrificed the ambition, not as a sacrifice, 
but because my heart rebelled against it For I 
should have no share in the spoliation of the nation 
which is going on from day to day But I am in- 
dustrializing the village in a different way 
Hanjan, 27-2-’37, p 18 

Granting for the moment that machinery may 
supply all the needs of humanity, still, it would con- 
centrate production in particular areas, so that you 
would have to go about m a round about way to 
regulate distribution, whereas, if there is production 
and distribution both m the respective areas where 
things are required, it is automatically regulated, 
and there is less chance for fraud, none for speculation. 

When production and consumption both become 
localized, the temptation to speed up production, 
indefinitely and at any price, disappears All the 
endless difficulties and problems that our present-day 
economic system presents, too, would then come to 
an end 

“Then, you do not envisage mass-production as 
an ideal future of India v 

Oh yes, mass-production, certainly, but not based 
on force After all, the message of the spinning wheel 
is that It is mass-production, but mass-production 
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m people’s own homes. If you multiply individual 
production to millions of times, would it not give 
you mass-pioduction on a tremendous scale? But I 
quite understand that your ‘mass-pioduction 5 is a 
technical term for production by the fewest possible 
number through the aid of highly complicated machin- 
ery I have said to myself that that is wrong. My 
machinery must be of the most, elementary type which 
I can put m the homes of the millions. 

Hanjan, 2-ll-’34, pp. 301-02 

I know that man cannot live without industry. 
Therefore, I cannot be opposed to industrialization 
But I have a great concern about introducing machine 
industry. The machine produces much too fast, and 
brings with it a sort of economic system which I 
cannot grasp I do not want to accept something 
when I see its evil effects which outweigh whatever 
good it brings with it. I want the dumb millions 
of our land to be healthy and happy and I want them to gtow 
spiritually. As yet foi this purpose we do not need the 
machine. There are many, too many idle hands. But 
as we grow m understanding, if we feel the need of 
machines, we certainly will have them We want indus- 
try, let us become industrious. Let us become more 
self-dependent, then we will not follow the other 
people’s lead so much. We shall introduce machines 
if and when we need them. Once we have shaped 
our life on Ahimsa , we shall know how to control 
the machine. 

Towards New Horizons, (1959), pp. 45-46 
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of life. Therefore, the formula so far evolved is, 
every village to produce all its necessaries and a 
certain percentage m addition for the requirements 
of the cities. 

Constructive Programme , (1 961), pp. 12-13 

The message of the spinning wheel is much 
wider than its circumference. Its message is one of 
simplicity, service of mankind, living so as not to 
hurt others, creating an indissoluble bond between the 
rich and the poor, capital and labour, the prince and 
the peasant 

Toung India, 17-9-’25, p. 321 

I can only think of spinning as the fittest and 
most acceptable sacrificial body labour. I cannot 
imagine anything nobler ox more national than that, 
for say one hour m the day, we should all do the 
labour that the poor must do, and thus identify oursel- 
ves with them and through them with all mankind. 
I cannot imagine better worship of God than 
that m His name. I should labour for the poor 
even as they do. The spinning wheel spells a more 
equitable distribution of the nches of the earth. 

Toung India , 20-10-’21, p. 329 

I feel convinced that the revival of hand-spinning 
and hand- weaving will make the largest contribution 
to the economic and the moral regeneration of India. 
The millions must have a simple industry to supple- 
ment agriculture Spinning was the cottage industry 
years ago, and if the millions are to be saved from 
starvation, they must be enabled to reintroduce 
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spinning in their homes and every village must repossess 
its own weaver 

Young India, 21-7-’20, p 4 

If the leader would visualize the picture of the 
Indian skeleton, lie must think of the eighty per cent 
of the population which is woihing its own fields, and 
which has practically no occupation for at least four 
months in the year, and which therefore lives on the 
bordeiland of starvation This is the normal condi- 
tion The ever recuinng famines make a large addi- 
tion to this enforced idleness What is the work that 
these men and women can easily do in their own cot- 
tages so as to supplement their very slender resour- 
ces ? Docs any one still doubt that it is only hand- 
spinning and nothing else ? 

Young India, 3-ll-’21, pp 350-51 

Cottage manufacture of yarn and cloth cannot 
be expensive even as domestic cookery is not expen- 
sive and cannot be replaced by hotel cookery Over 
twenty-five crores of the population will be doing 
their own hand-spinning and having yarn thus manu- 
factured woven m neighbouring localities This popu- 
lation is rooted to the soil, and has at least four 
months m the year to remain idle 

If they spin during those hours and have the 
yarn woven and wear it, no mill-made cloth can 
compete with their Khadi The cloth thus manufac- 
tured will be the cheapest possible for them 

Young India, 8-12-’2I, p 405 

What is claimed for spinning is that 
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1. It supplies the readiest occupation to those 
who have leisure and are m want of a few coppers. 

2. It is known to the thousands. 

3. It is easily learnt. 

4. It requires practically no outlay of capital. 

5. The wheel can be easily and cheaply made. 
Most of us do not yet know that spinning can be done 
even with a piece of tile and splinter. 

6. The people have no repugnance to it. 

7. It affords immediate relief m times of famine 
and scarcity. 

8. It alone can stop the dram of wealth which 
goes outside India in the purchase of foreign cloth. 

9. It automatically distributes the millions thus 
saved among the deserving poor. 

10. Even the smallest success means so much 
Immediate gam to the people. 

11. It is the most potent instrument of securing 
co-operation among the people. 

Young India , 21-8-’24, p. 277 

The disease of the masses is not want of money 
so much as it is want of work. Labour is money. 
"He who provides dignified labour for the millions m 
their cottages, provides food and clothing, or which 
as the same thing, money. The Charkha provides such 
labour. Till a better substitute is found, it must, 

therefore, hold the field. 

Young India , 18-6-’25, p. 211 

Idleness is the great cause, the root of alljevil, 
.and if that root can be destroyed, most of the evils can 
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who are the most helpless among the poorest. They 
are so because many occupations which are available 
to the others are not available to the Harijans. 

Hanjan , 27-4-’34, p. 85 

Spinning would spell the organization of crores 
into a joint co-operative effort, the conservation and 
utilization of the energy of the millions, and the dedi- 
cation of crores of lives to the service of the mother- 
land The carrying out of such a gigantic task would, 
further, give us a realization of our own strength. 
It would mean our acquiring a thorough mastery of 
the detail and innumerable knotty problems which it 
presents, e.g. learning to keep account of every pie, 
learning to live m the villages in sanitary and healthy 
conditions, removing the difficulties that block the 
way and so on For, unless we learn all this, we 
would not be able to accomplish this task The 
spinning wheel, then, provides us with a means for 
generating this capacity in us 

Young India, 27-5-’26, p. 190 

The only universal industry for the millions is 
spinning and no other. That does not mean that 
other industries do not matter or are useless. Indeed 
from the individual standpoint, any other industry 
would be more remunerative than spinning Watch- 
making will be no doubt a most remunerative and fas- 
cinating industry. But how many can engage m it ? Is it 
of any use to the millions of villagers ? But if the villa- 
gers can reconstruct their home, begin to live again as 
their forefathers did, if they begin to make good use 
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of then idle hours, all else, a 11 the other mdustiies, 
will revive as a mattci of course 
Toung India , 30-9-’26> p. 341 

The revival (of Charkha ) cannot take place with- 
out an army of selfless Indians of intelligence and 
patriotism working with a single mind m the villages 
to spread the message of the Charkha and bung a ray 
of hope and light into their lustieless eyes This is a 
mighty effort at co-opeiation and adult education of 
the correct type It brings about a silent and sure 
revolution like the silent but sure and life-giving 
revolution of the Charkha 

Twenty years’ experience of Charkha work has 
convinced me of the correctness of the argument here 
advanced by me The Charkha has served the poor 
Muslims and Hindus in almost an equal measure 
Neatly five crores of rupees have been put into the 
pockets of these lakhs of village artisans without fuss 
and tomtommg 

Hence I say without hesitation that the Charkha 
must lead us to Swaraj in terms of the masses belong- 
ing to all faiths. The Charkha restores the villages to 
their rightful place and abolishes distinctions between 
high and low 

Hanjan, I3-4-’40, p 85 

The spinning wheel is a symbol not of commer- 
cial war but of commercial peace It bears not 
a message of ill-will towards the nations of the 
earth but of goodwill and self-help It will 
not need the protection of a navy threatening 
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a world’s peace and exploiting its resources, but 
it needs the religious determination of millions to spin 
their yarn in their own homes as today they cook 
their food in their own homes. I may deserve the 
curses of posterity for many mistakes of omission and 
commission, but I am confident of earning its bless- 
ings for suggesting a revival of the Charkha I stake 
my all on it. For every revolution of the wheel 
spins peace, goodwill and love. 

Toung India, 8-2-’21, p. 406 

It is my claim that (by reviving Khadi and other 
village industries) we shall have evolved so far that 
we shall remodel national life m keeping with the 
ideal of simplicity and domesticity implanted m the 
bosom of the masses. We will not then be dragged into 
an imperialism which is built upon exploitation of the 
weaker races of the earth, and the acceptance of a 
giddy materialistic civilization protected by naval and 
air forces that have made peaceful living almost im- 
possible. On the contrary we shall then refine that 
imperialism into a commonwealth of natrons which 
will combine, if they do, for the purpose of giving 
their best to the world and of protecting, not by 
brute-force but by self-suffering, the weaker nations or 
races of the earth . . .Such a transformation can come 
only after the complete success of the spinning wheel. 
India can become fit for delivering such a message, 
when she has become proof against temptation and 
therefore attacks from outside, by becoming self- 
contained regarding two of her chief needs food 
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and clothing 

Toung India, 29-6-21, p 206 

When once we have revived the one industry 
(. Khadi ), all the other industnes will follow I would 
make the spinning wheel the foundation on which to 
build a sound village life, I would make the wheel 
the centre round which all other activities will revolve. 

Toung India, 21-5-’25, p. 177 

My experience tells me that m order to make 
Khadi universal both in the cities and villages, it 
should be made available only in exchange for yarn 
As time passes I hope people will themselves insist 
on buying Khadi through yarn currency If, however, 
this does not happen and they produce yarn grudging- 
ly, i fear Swaraj through non-violence will be 
impossible 

Swaraj Through Charkha, (19 45), p 5 

The Charkha is the symbol of non-violent economic 
self-sufficiency If we and the people grasp this 
significance of the Charkha not a pice need be spent 
on propaganda for the Charkha Nor need we look to 
the rich for alms We shall without effort become the 
centre of hope, and the people will come t to us of their 
own accord They will not go elsewhere to seek work 

Every village will become the nerve-centre of 
independent India India will then not be known 
by her cities like Bombay and Calcutta, but by her 
400 millions inhabiting the seven lakhs of villages 
The pi oblems of Hindu- Muslim differences, untoucha- 
bility, conflicts, misunderstandings and rivalries will 
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all melt away This is the real function of the Sanghh 
We have to live and die for it 

Khadi — Why and How, (1959), p, 150 

Now I feel that Khadi alone cannot revive the 
villages. Village uplift is possible only when we 
rejuvenate village life as a whole, revive all village 
industries and make the entire village industrious. 

Khadi — Why and How, (1959), p. 181 

Our reason for putting forward Khadi is that it 
is the only way to redeem the people from the disease 
of inertia and indifference, the only way to generate 
m them the strength for freedom. If other crafts are 
also thus revitalized, our villages could be made self- 
sufficient and self-reliant. 

Khadi — Why and How, (1959), p. 185 

What we are required to prove above all is the 
necessity for Khadi for establishing a strong , non-violent 
village economy. 

Khadi— Why and How, (1959), p. 189 

Ponder and realize what wealth this would mean 
to India, if 300 crores woith of cloth is produced by 
their own hands in the villages. This is a veritable 
mint of gold for them and if Khadi became universal, 
the villages will rise to unknown heights Today our 
masses are poverty-stricken, without the lustre of hope 
or intelligence m their eyes. The pure hands of the 
spinners could create this miracle for them and every- 
one could help They should have understanding hearts 


*A11 India Spinners’ Association. 
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and seeing eyes to detect the beauty m Khaddar even 
if it is coarse and not be allured by mill finery which 
could never clothe their nakedness m the true sense of 
the term The only way to clothe their nakedness 
and drive away hunger is for them to grow their own 
food and make their own cloth If this happy consum- 
mation can be achieved, the eyes of the whole world 
will be turned towards India 
Hartjan, 22-9-’46, p 322 

chapter 49 

VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 

Now I have no historical proof, but I believe that 
there was a time in India when village economics were 
organized on the basis of such non-violent occupations, 
not on the basis of the rights of man but on the 
duties of man Those who engaged themselves m 
such occupations did earn their living, but their 
labour contributed to the good of the community 
A carpenter, for instance, ministered to the needs of 
the village farmer. He got no cash payment, but was 
paid m kind by the villagers There could be injustice 
even in this system, but it would be reduced to a 
minimum I speak from personal knowledge of the 
life in Kathiawad of over sixty years ago There was 
more lustre in people’s eyes, and more life in their 
limbs, than you find today It was a life founded 
on unconscious Ahvmsa 

Hanjan, l-9-’40, pp 271-72 
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Bit by bit village people are being confined only to 
the hand-to-mouth business of scratching the earth. Few 
know today that agriculture m the small and irregular 
holdings of India is not a paying proposition. The 
villagers live a lifeless life. Their life is a process of 
slow starvation. They are burdened with debts . . . 

Mechanization is good when the hands are too 
few for the work intended to be accomplished. It is 
an evil when there are more hands than required for 
the work, as is the case m India. . . . 

But if the cloth manufactured in mills displaces 
village hands, rice mills and flour mills not only 
displace thousands of poor women workers, but 
damage the health of the whole population m the bar- 
gain. Where people have no objection to taking flesh 
diet and can afford it, white flour and polished rice 
may do no harm, but m India, where millions can 
get no flesh diet even where they have no objection 
to eating it, if they can get it, it is sinful to deprive 
them of nutritious and vital elements contained in 
whole wheat meal and unpolished rice It is time 
medical men and others combined to instruct the 
people on the danger attendant upon the use of white 
flour and polished rice. . . . 

The way to take work to the villagers is not 
through mechanization but that it lies through revival 
of the industries they have hitherto followed 

Hence the function of the All-India Village 
Industries Association must, m my opinion, be to 
encourage the existing industries and to revive, where 
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it is possible .ind desirable, the dying or dead indus- 
tries of villages according to the village methods, 1 c , 
the villagers working m then own cottages as they 
have done fiom times immemorial These simple 
methods can be considerably improved as they have 
been in hand-ginning, hand-caiding, hand-spinning 

and hand-weaving. 

Hanjan, 1 6-1 1-*34, p. 316 

We shall have to see that the villagers become 
first of all self-contained and then eater for the needs 

of the city-dwellers 

Hanjan, 7-12-'34, p. 341 

I am not asking the city-dwellers to go to and 
live m the villages. But I am asking them to render 
unto the villagers what is due to them Is there 
any single raw material that the city-dwellers can 
obtain except from the villager? If they cannot, 
why not teach him to work on it himself, as lie used 
to before and as he would do now but for our exploit- 
ing inroads? 

Hanjan, 7-12-34, p 340 

Involuntary and voluntary idleness of villagers 
make them a perpetual prey of exploiters, foreign and 
indigenous Whether the exploiter is from outside 
■or from the Indian cities, their state would be the 
same, they would have no Swaraj. So I said to myself, 
'‘‘Let these people be asked to do something else; if 
they will not interest themselves in Khadi, let them 
take up some work which used to be done by their 
ancestors, but which has of late died out ” There 
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are numerous things of daily use which they used to 
produce themselves not many years ago, but for which 
they now depend on the other world. There are 
numerous things of daily use to the town-dweller for 
which he depends on the villagers, but which he now 
imports from cities. The moment the villagers decide 
to devote all their spare time to doing something 
useful and town-dwelleis to use those village products, 
the snapped link between the villagers and the town- 
dwellers would be restored. 

Hanjan , 7-12~’34, p. 340 

Khadi is the sun of the village solar system. The 
planets are the various industries which can support 
Khadi in return for the heat and the sustenance they 
derive from it. Without it, the other industries cannot 
grow. But during my last tour I discovered that, 
without the revival of the other industries, Khadi 
could not make further progress. For villagers to be 
able to occupy their spare time profitably, the village 
life must be touched at all points. 

Hanjan, 16-ll-’34, p. 317 

Other village industries come m as a hand- 
maid to Khadi. They cannot exist without Khadi 
and Khadi will be robbed of its dignity without them. 
Village economy cannot be complete without the 
essential village industries such as hand-grinding, hand- 
poundmg, soap-making, paper-making, match-makmg, 
tanning, oil-pressing, etc. Congressmen can interest 
themselves m these and, if they are Villagers or will 
settle down m villages, they will give these industries 
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a new life and a new dress All should make it a 
pomt of honour to use only village articles whenever 
and wherever available. Given the demand, there 
is no doubt that most of our wants can be supplied 
from our villages When we have become village- 
mmded, we will not want imitations of the West or 
machine-made products, but we will develop a true 
national taste m keeping with the vision of a new 
India m which pauperism, starvation and idleness will 
be unknown 

Constructive Programme , (1961), pp 16-17 

The revival of village industries is but an ex- 
tension of the Khadi effort Hand-spun cloth, hand- 
made paper, hand-pounded rice, home-made bread 
and jam, arc not uncommon in West Only, there 
they do not have one hundredth of the importance 
they have in India. For, with us, their revival means 
life, their destruction means death, to the villagers, 
as lie who runs may sec Whatever the machine age 
may do, it will never give employment to the millions 
whom the wholesale introduction of power machinery 
must displace 

Hanjan, 4-l-’35, p 372 

The pursuit of the Charhha must become the 
mainspnng of manifold othci activities life village 
indusuics, jYai Tallin etc If we are able to adopt 

1 Literally, new education, basic cducaron, the aim of 
which is to develop the whole man, education through handi- 
crafts 
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the Charkha intelligently we can revive the entire 
economic life of our villages once more. 

Khadi — Why and How t (1959), p. 151 

I regard Charkha as the centre of village uplift. 
In addition, the worker will have to see what other 
village crafts can prosper m his village. The first in 
order among these crafts will be the bullock oil-press. 
Our workers would have to know its technique 
which has now been scientifically improved at Magan- 
wadi. Another industry which may be introduced 
is hand-made paper. This has to be learnt not with 
the view of supplying paper to the whole country but 
m order to make the village self-sufficient and capable 
of earning a little income 

Next to oil and hand-made paper we must revive 
the han d-chakki (grinding stone) — a vital thing m 
every village Otherwise flour-mills which have been 
a source of anxiety to me for several years will be our 
fate Similarly m regard to rice, we must get our 
people m the villages to take to hand-pounding of 
rice or hand -chakhs for husking paddy, for it is a 
well-established fact that the white polished rice put 

out by mills is harmful to health. 

Khadi — Why and How , (1959), pp. 161-62 

Now we have to do the work anew with the 
objective of all-round village uplift. Let us see how 
far we can go Even if our present activities have to 
be slackened or reduced to nought for sometime on 
account of these changes, it does not matter We 
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have created some sentiment about ICiiadi among the 
people But if there is some cnor m what we told 
the people about the significance of Khadi wc must 
pause If ours was a wrong claim wc must declare 
our crroi openly and withdraw' our claim 

I would ask city-dwelleis to produce their own 
Khadi I would forgo the temptation to supply Khadi 
to them We shall go and settle in the villages. In 
case workers want to leave us on account of tins 
change we shall let them go Unless our head and 
heart are converted to this extent we cannot achieve 
the desired result. We of the A.I S.A. will merely 
direct policy By decentralizing our work as much as 
possible, we shall free ourselves from day to day 
Khadi work completely. Thereafter we shall con- 
centrate our energy and attention on the other a 
vities or crafts carried out m the vicinity of the village 
we settle m. Only then will the real substance of 
our work be realized . .Today our mam concern 
should be to lay the foundation for this work as deep 
as;, possible. 

Khadi — Why and How , (1959), p 177 

I am thinking of ways and means of improving 
the condition of the people through a rehabilitation 
of agriculture, cattle-breeding and all other village 
industries My problem will be solved, if I succeed 
even in half a dozen villages, for as is the part so 
is the whole. 

Khadi — Why and How, (1959), p 181 
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CHAPTER 50 

THE IDEAL OF LABOUR RELATIONS 

True social economics will teach us that the 
workingman, the clerk and the employer are parts of 
the same indivisible organism None is smaller or 
greater than the other. Their interests should be 
not conflicting but identical and interdependent .... 

There cannot be two opinions as to the fact 
that mill-owners, no less than other business and 
commercial firms, ought to take a parental interest 
m the welfare of their employees. The relations 
between the employer and the employee have been 
up to now merely those of the master and servant, 
they should be of father and children. 

Young India, 3-5-’28, p 139 

I do not think there need be any clash between 
capital and labour. Each is dependent on the other. 

Young India, 4-8-’27, p 248 

In the West there is still a watertight division 
between the employer and the employees. ... I 
should be untrue to myself and be failing m my duty 
to you, if I did not place before you what I regard 
as the highest ideal. The relation between mill- 
agents and mill-hands ought to be one of father and 
children or as between blood-brothers. I have often 

402 
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heard the mill-owners of Ahmedabad refer to them- 
selves as ‘masters’ and their employees as their ‘serva- 
nts’. Such loose talk should be out of fashion m 
a place like Ahmedabad which prides itself on its 
love of religion and love of Ahmsa For that attitude 
is a negation of Ahmsa, inasmuch as our ideal demands 
that all our power, all our wealth and all our brains 
should be devoted solely to the welfare of those who, 
through their own ignorance and our false notions of 
things, are styled labourers or ‘servants’. What I ex- 
pect of you therefore is that you should hold all your 
riches as a trust to be used solely m the interest of 
those who sweat for you, and to whose industry and 
labour you owe all your position and prosperity. I 
want you to make your labourers co-partners of your 
wealth. I do not mean to suggest that unless you 
legally bind yourselves to do all that, there should 
be a labour insurrection. The only sanction that I 
can think of m this connection is of mutual love 
and regard as between father and son, not of law 
If only you make it a rule to respect these mutual 
obligations of love, there would be an end to all 
labour disputes, the workers would no longer feel 
the need for organizing themselves into unions . . .But 
that cannot happen until there is a single mill-hand 
who does not regard the mill m which he works as 
his own, who complains of sweating and overwork, 
and who therefore nurses m his breast nothing but 
ill-will towards his employers. 

Young India, 10-5-’28, pp. 145-46 
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Who can deny the reasonableness of the statement 
that workmen should be regarded as equal owners 
with the shareholders ? If conflict between capital 
and labour is to be avoided, as I believe it can and 
must be, labour should have the same status and dig- 
nity as capital. Why should a million rupees put 
together be more than a million men or women 
put together? Are they not infinitely more than 
metal, white or yellow? Or should holders of metal 
always assume that labour cannot be organized and 
put together as metal can? For the past eighteen 
years, consciously or unconsciously, capital and 
labour have acted m Ahmedabad on the assumption 
that there is no inherent conflict between the two. . . . 

If then labourers are co-equal owners, their or- 
ganization should have the same access to the tran- 
sactions of mills as the shareholders Indeed there can 
be no confidence on the part of labour if material 

information is withheld from it. 

Hanjan, 13-2-’ 37, p. 5 

I have always said that my ideal is that capital 
and labour should supplement and help each other. 
They should be a great family living m unity and 
harmony, capital not only looking to the material 
welfare of the labourers but their moral welfare 
also — capitalists being trustees for the welfare of the 

labouring classes under them. 

Young India i, 20-8-’25, p. 285 

I have sought the friendship of the capitalists in 
order to induce them to regard themselves as trustees 
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for the benefit of the labourers, and that they may 
take their own food after feeding them. Today capital 
is afraid of labour and labour scouls at [capital. I 
want to replace that relationship by one of mutual 

trust and respect. 

Toting India , 20-8-’25, p. 291 


CHAPTER 51 

THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF LABOUR 

You must consider every labourer as equal with 
you and as your blood-brother. If you can reach 
that state, you will at once understand what a great 
power you can be for your own good and for the 
good of the country. I would expect you to contri- 
bute to this cause of self-purification by giving up 
intoxicating drinks and drugs, carrion and beef-eat- 
ing, gambling and the incurring of debts And if you 
have m your midst Musalman labourers also, you 
must deal and live with them on terms of affection 
and absolute equality You ought to take a personal 
interest m the work which you may be doing Whilst 
you have a perfect right to demand from your em- 
ployers good treatment, adequate wages and decent 
conveniences, it is expected of you that you will 
render proper, honest service for the wages that you 
get If you will only think a little, you will find 
that, by reason of your being employed as labourers 
in any individual concern, you become part-proprietors 
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of that concern, precisely as are those who 
invest money m that concern. Labour, as a matter 
of fact, is as much money as metallic com. If some 
put their money in any particular concern, you put 
your labour in it. Just as without money your labour 
would be useless, so also all the money m the wor 
would be perfectly useless without labour. Therefore, 
you must take pr.de in working for the concern as 
if it were your own. Thus, while on the one. a 
you will be asserting your rights as part-proprietors, 
on the other, you will render full service by working 

honestly. 

Hanjan , 2-2-’34, p. 6 

I entertain great respect for the dignity of la our 
that I have thrown in my lot with the labourer 3 an 
for many, many years now I have live m 
midst like them, labouring with my hands an 
my feet. In labouring with your bodies you 
simply following the law of your being, an e 

not the slightest reason for you to feel dissatisfied 
your lot. On the contraiy, I would ask you to S 
yourselves as trustees for the nation or w 
are labouring. A nation may do, vithout^ ^ 
lionaires and without its capitalists, bu 
never do without its labour But there is on ^ 
mental distinction between your labo J 

labour. You are labouring for someone e ^ ^ 
consider that I am labouring for myself. d 

my own master. And m a natura s a e e 

all find ourselves our own masters. But sue 
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of things cannot be reached in a day. It therefore 
becomes a very serious question for you to consider 
how you are to conduct yourselves as labourers serv- 
ing others. Just as there is no shame m being a 
labourer for one’s self, so also is there no shame m 
labouring for others 

But it becomes necessary to find out the true 
relationship between master and servant. What are 
your duties and what are your rights'* It is simple 
to understand that your right is to receive higher 
wages for your labour And it is equally simple to 
know that your duty is to work to the best of your 
ability for the wage you receive And it is my uni- 
versal experience that as a rule labour discharges its 
obligations more effectively and more conscientiously 
than the master who has corresponding obligations 
towards die labourers. It therefore becomes necessary 
for labour to find out how far labour can impose its 
will on the masters If we find that we arc not 
adequately paid or housed how are we to receive 
enough wages, and good accommodation'* Who is 
to determine the standard of wages, and the standard 
of comfort required by the labourers ? The best way, 
no doubt, is that you labourers understand your own 
rights, understand the method of enforcing your 
rights and enforce them But for that you require a 
little previous training — education You have been 
brought to a central point from the various parts of 
the country and find yourselves congregated together. 
But you find that you arc not getting enough, aou arc 
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not properly housed. I therefore venture to suggest 
to those who are leading you and advising you that 
their first business is to guide you not by giving you 
a knowledge of letters but of human affairs and human 
relations I make this suggestion respectfully and in 
all humility because my survey of labour m India is 
so far as I have been able to undertake it and my 
long experience of conditions of labour m South 
Africa lead me to the conclusion that m a large 
majority of cases leaders consider that they have to give 
labour the knowledge of the three R’s That undoubted- 
ly is a necessity of the case. But it is to be preceded 
by a proper knowledge of your own rights and the way 
of enforcing them. And in conducting many a strike 
I have found that it is possible to give this funda- 
mental education to the labourers within a few days. 

Speeches (3 Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, (4th Edn.), p 1045 


CHAPTER 52 

STRIKES 

In a well-ordered democratic society there is no 
room, no occasion for lawlessness or strikes In such 
a society there are ample lawful means for vindicat- 
ing justice. Violence, veiled or unveiled must be 
taboo 

Hanjan , l-2-’48, p. 15 

I know that strikes are an inherent right of the 
working-men for the purpose of securing justice, but 
they m ust be considered a crime immediately the 
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capitalists accept the principle of aibitration 
To wig India, 5-5-’20, p. 6 

How should capital behave when labour strikes'* 
This question is m the an and has great importance 
at the present moment. One way is that of sup- 
pression named or nicknamed ‘American 5 . It consists 
in suppression of labour through organized goondaism h 
Everybody would consider this as wrongand destructive. 
The other way, right and honourable, consists in 
considering every strike on its merits and giving labour 
its due — not what capital considers as due, but what 
labour itself would so consider and enlightened public 
opinion acclaim as just 

One preliminary question will justly arise: 
Why should there be a strike at all m any well- 
regulated concern ? Strikes ought to be impossible 
when there is perfect understanding between capital 
and labour, mutual respect and recognition of equality 
And since differences there would be sometimes bet- 
ween employers and employed even in the best-regu- 
lated concerns, why should there not be a system of 
arbitration between the parties so that they will 
always readily carry out in perfect good faith awards 
of aibitrators ? 

But we have to consider things not as they 
should be, but as they are. As time progresses, the 
labour world is getting more insistent m its demands 
which are daily increasing, and it does not hesitate to 


1 Hooliganism 
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resort to violence m its impatient enforcement of 
those demands. New methods of enforcing them are 
being employed. Workers do not hesitate to injure 
the property of the employers, dislocate machinery, 
harass old men and women who would not join the 
strike, and forcibly keep out blacklegs. In these 
circumstances, how are the employers to behave? 

In my opinion, employers and employed are 
equal partners even if employees are not considered 
superior. But what we see today is the reveise. 
The reason is that the employers harness intelligence 
on their side. They have the superior advantage 
which concentration of capital brings with it, and they 
know how to make use of it One individual rupee 
has very little potency but when money combines 
as capital, the combine derives a power different 
from and far m excess of the mere sum total of the 
individual rupees. A million drops individually are 
negligible But m combination they make the ocean, 
carrying on its bosom a fleet of ocean hounds. Whilst 
capital in India is fairly organized, labour is still in 
a more or less disorganized condition m spite of 
unions and their federation Therefore, it lacks the 
power that true combination gives. 

Moreover, it lacks intelligence, so much so that 
individuals fight against individuals, unions against 
unions. Lack of intelligence leads to its exploitation 
by selfish and unscrupulous men even to the point 
of creating and promoting mischief. They know no 
better, being ignorant of the secret of non-violence. 
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The net result is that the workers suffer. If labour 
were to understand the working of non-violence, the 
power generated by combination would any day 
exceed the power of dead metal m the hands of 
a few capitalists 

Hence my advice to the employers should be that 
they should willingly regard workers as the real 
owners of the concerns which they fancy they have 
created They should further regard it as their duty 
to equip the employees with sound education that 
would draw out the intelligence dormant in them 
and gladly promote and welcome the power that this 
combination of the workers gives them 

This noble work cannot be done m a day by 
the employers Meanwhile, what should those do 
who have to face the destruction wrought by strikes 
in their concerns ? I would unhesitatingly advise such 
employers that they should at once offer the strikers 
full control of the concern which is as much the 
strikers’ as theirs They will vacate their premises 
not m a huff but because it is right, and, to show 
their goodwill, they would offer the employees the 
assistance of their engineers and other skilled staff 
The employers will find m the end that they will lose 
nothing Indeed, their right action will disarm opposi- 
tion and they will earn the blessings of their men 
They will have made proper use of their capital I 
would not consider such action as benevolent It 
would be an intelligent use by the capitalists of their 
resources, and honest dealing m regard to the 
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employees whom they would have converted mto 
honourable partners. 

Hanjan, 31-3-’46, p. 60 

Strikes have to-day become a universal plague. 
There are strikes everywhere, America and England 
not excepted But, in India, they have a special 
significance. We are living under an unnatural con- 
dition As soon as the lid is removed and there is a 
crevice letting m the fresh air of freedom, there will 
be an increasing number of strikes. The fundamental 
reason for this spreading strike fever is that life, here 
as elsewhere, is today uprooted from its basis, the basis 
of religion, and what an English writer has called 
‘cash nexus’ has taken its place. And that is a pre- 
carious bond But even when the religious basis is 
there, there will be strikes, because it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that religion will have become for all the 
basis of life. So, there will be attempts at exploi- 
tation on the one hand, and strikes on the other. But 
these strikes will then be of a purely non-violent 

character. Such strikes never do harm to anyone. 

Hanjan, 22-9-’ 46, p 321 

Strikes are now m the air today throughout the 
world and on the slightest pretext labour goes m for 
strikes My own experience of the last six months 
is that many strikes have done harm to labour rather 
than good. I have studied so far as I can the strikes 
in Bombay, a strike at Tata Iron Works, and the 
celeberated strike of the railway labourers m the 
Punjab. There was a failure in all these strikes. 
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Labour was not able to make good its points to the 
fullest extent What was the reason ? Labour was 
badly led I want you to distinguish between two 
classes of leaders You have leaders derived from 
yourselves and they are m their turn advised and led 
by those who are not themselves labourers, but who 
are in sympathy or expected to be m sympathy with 
labour Unless there is perfect correspondence bet- 
ween these three, there is bound to be a failure In 
all these four stakes that perfect correspondence was 
lacking There is another substantial reason which 
I discovered. Labourers look to pecuniary support 
from their unions for their maintenance No labour 
can prolong a strike indefinitely so long as labour 
depends on the resources of its unions and no stake 
can absolutely succeed which cannot be indefinitely 
prolonged In all the strikes that I have ever con- 
ducted I have laid down one indispensable rule that 
labourers must find their own support And therein 
lies the secret of success and therein consists your 
education. You should be able to perceive that, if 
you are able to serve one master and command a parti- 
cular wage, your labour must be worthy and fit to 
receive that wage anywhere else. Strikers therefore 
cannot expect to be idlers and succeed Your attempt 
must be just And there should be no pressure exerted 
upon those whom you call ‘blacklegs’ Any force 
of this kind exerted against your own fellow-labourers 
is bound to react upon yourselves. And I think 
your advisers will tell you that these three conditions 
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being fulfilled no strike need fail. But they at once 
demonstrate to you the necessity of thinking a hund- 
red times before undertaking a strike. So much for 
your rights and the method of enforcing them. But 
as labour becomes organized strikes must be few and 
far between. And as your mental and collective 
development progresses, you will find that the principle 
of arbitration replaces the principle of strikes and the 
time has now arrived when we should reach this 
state. 

Speeches & Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, (4th Edn ), pp 1045-48 

The conditions of a successful strike are simple. 
And when they are fulfilled, a strike need never fail 

1. The cause of the strike must be just 

2. There should be practical unanimity among 
the strikers. 

3. There should be no violence used against 
non-strikers. 

4. Strikers should be able to maintain them- 
selves during the strike period without falling back 
upon union funds and should therefore occupy them 
selves in some useful and productive temporary 
occupation. 

5 A strike is no remedy when there is enough 
other labour to replace strikers. In that case, m the 
event of unjust treatment or inadequate wages or the 

like, resignation is the remedy. 

6. Successful strikes have taken place even when 
all the above conditions have not been fulfilled, hut 
that merely proves that the employers were weak 
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and had a rudtv conscience. f\c often male tcinblc 

V- * 

mist vies b\ cop) mg bad eximplcs The siftst thing 
i<; not to copy example of winch we ha\r raiclv com- 
plete knowledge but to follow the conditions which 
we know and rccogni7C to be essential foi success 
/-*» is, IG 2-’21 f pp 52-53 

V pacific strife must be limited to those who 
arc labouring under the giiev.mcc to be icdresscd. 
Thus if the match manufacturers, sax, of Timbucloo, 
who arc quite satisfied with then lot, strike out of 
svmpnthv for mill-hands who arc getting starva- 
tion wages the match manufacturers' stnhe would 
be a species of violence The) ma> and should help 
in a most effective manner by withdrawing their cus- 
tom from the mill-owners of Timbuctoo without lav- 
ing themselves open to the charge of violence. 

But it is possible to conceive occasions when those 
who arc not directly suffering may be under an obli- 
gation to cease w'ork Thus, if m the instance ima- 
gined, the masters in the match-factory combine with 
the mill-owners of Timbuctoo, it will clearly be the 
duty of the workers in the match-factory to make 
common cause with the mill-hands But I have sug- 
gested the addition purely by way of illustration In 
the last resort every ease has to be judged on its own 
merits Violence is a subtle force It is not easy always 
to detect its presence though you may feel it all the 
same 

Toung India, I8-II-’26, p 400 

A strike should be spontaneous and not 
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manipulated. If it is organized without any compulsion, 
there would be no chance for Goondmsm and looting. 
Such a strike would be characterized by perfect co- 
operation amongst the strikers. It should be peaceful 
and there should be no show of force. 

The strikers should take up some work either 
singly or m co-operation with each other, in order to 
earn their bread. The nature of such work should 
have been thought out beforehand It goes without 
saying that in a peaceful, effective and firm strike of 
this character, there will be no room for rowdyism 
or looting. I have known of such strikes. I have not 

presented a Utopian picture. 

Hanjan, 2-6-46, p. 158 

Obviously, there should be no strike which is not 
justifiable on merits. No unjust strike should succeed. 
AH public sympathy must be withheld from such strikes 

The public has no means of judging the merits of 
a strike unless it is backed by impartial persons en- 
joying public confidence. Interested men cannot 
judge the merits of their own case. Hence, there must 
be an arbitration accepted by the parties or a judi- 
cial adjudication. 

As a rule, the matter does not come befoie the 
public when there is accepted arbitration or adjudica- 
tion. Cases have, however, happened when haughty 
employers have ignored awards, or misguided em- 
ployees, conscious of tneir power to assert them- 
selves, have done likewise and have decided upon 
forcible extortion. 
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Strikes for economic betterment should never 
liave a political end as an ulterior motive. Such a 
mixture never advances the political end and gene- 
rally brings trouble upon strikers, even when they 
do not dislocate public life, as m the case of public 
utility services, such as the postal strike. 

The Government may suffer some inconvenience, 
but will not come to a standstill Rich persons will put 
up expensive postal services, but the vast mass of the 
poor people will be deprived, during such a strike, 
of a convenience of primary importance to which 
they have become used for generations Such stakes 
can only take place when every other legitimate means 
has been adopted and (has) failed. 

Sympathetic strikes must be taboo until it is con- 
clusively proved that the affected men have exhaus- 
ted all the legitimate means at their disposal .... 

It follows from the foregoing that political 
strikes must be treated on their own merits and must 
never be mixed with or related to economic strikes. 
Political strikes have a definite place m non-violent 
action They are never taken up haphazard. They 
must be open, never led by goondaism. They are calcu- 
lated never to lead to violence 

Hanjan, 11 -8 -’46, p 256 

Two paths are open before India today, either 
to introduce the Western principle of “Might is 
Right” or to uphold the Eastern principle that truth 
alone conqueis, that truth knows no mishap, that the 
strong and the weak have alike a right to secure 
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justice. The choice is to begin with the labouring 
class Should the labourers obtain an increment m 
their wages by violence, even if that be possible? 
They cannot resort to anything like violence howso- 
ever legitimate may be their claims. To use violence 
for securing rights may seem an easy path, but it 
proves to be thorny m the long run. Those who live 
by sword die also by sword. The swimmer often dies 
by drowning. Look at Europe. No one seems to be 
happy there, for, not one is contented. The labourer 
does not trust the capitalist and the capitalist has no 
faith in the labourer. Both have a sort of vigour and 
strength but even- the bulls have it. They fight to the 
very bitter end. All motion is not progress. We 
have got no reason to believe that the people of 
Europe are progressing. Their possession of wealth 
does not argue the possession of any moral or spiritual 
qualities. . . . 

What shall we do then ? The labourers m Bom- 
bay made a fine stand I was not m a position to 
know all the facts. But this much I could see that 
they could fight in a better way. The mill-owners 
may be wholly m the wrong. In the struggle bet- 
ween capital and labour, it may be generally said that 
more often than not the capitalists are m the wrong 
box. But when labour comes fully to realize its 
strength, I know it can become more tyrannical 
than capital The mill-owners will have to work on 
the terms dictated by labour if the latter could com- 
mand intelligence of the former. It is clear, 
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however, that labour will never attain to that intelli- 
gence If it does, labour will cease to be labour and 
become itself the master. The capitalists do not fight 
on the strength of money alone. They do possess 
intelligence and tact. 

The question before us is this. When the labou- 
rers, remaining what they are, develop a certain con- 
sciousness, what should be their course ? It would be 
suicidal if the labourers rely upon their numbers or 
brute force, i.e, violence. By so doing they will do 
harm to industries m the country. If on the other 
hand they take their stand on pure justice and suffer 
in their person to secure it, not only will they always 
succeed but they will reform their masters, develop 
industries and both master and men will be as mem- 
bers of one and the same family. A satisfactory solu- 
tion of the condition of labour must include the fol- 
lowing . 

(1) The hours of labour must leave the work- 
men some hours of leisure. 

(2) They must get facilities for their own edu- 
cation. 

(3) Provision should be made for an adequate 
supply of milk, clothing and necessary education for 
their children 

(4) There should be sanitary dwellings for the 
workmen. 

(5) They should be in a position to save enough 
to maintain themselves during their old age 

None of these conditions is satisfied today. For 
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this both the parties aie responsible. The masters care 
only for the service they get. What becomes of the 
labourer does not concern them. All their endeavours 
are generally confined to obtaining maximum ser- 
vice with minimum payment. The labourer on the 
other hand tries to hit upon all tricks whereby he can 
get maximum pay with minimum work The result 
is that although the labourers get an increment there 
is no improvement in the work turned out. The 
relations between the two parties are not purified 
and the labourers do not make proper use of the incre- 
ment they get. 

A third party has sprung up between these two 
parties. It has become the labourers 5 friend. There is 
need for such a party. Only to the extent to which 
this party has disinterested friendship for the labou- 
rers, can it befriend them. 

A time has come now when attempts will be 
made to use labour as a pawn m more ways than one. 
The occasion demands consideration at the hands of 
those that would take part m politics. What will they 
choose ? Their own interest or the service of labour 
and the nation ? Labour stands m sore need of friends. 
It cannot proceed without a lead What sort of men 
give this lead will decide the condition of labour. 

Strikes, cessation of work and harial are wonder- 
ful things no doubt, but it is not difficult to abuse 
them. Workmen ought to organize themselves into 
strong labour unions, and on no account shall they 
strike work without the consent of these unions. 
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Strikes should not be risked without previous 
negotiation with the mill-owners. If the mill-owners 
resort to arbitration, the punciple of Panchayat 1 
should be accepted And once the Pancha 2 are appoin- 
ted, their decision must be accepted by both the 
parties alike, whether they like it or not 

Readers, if you are interested m ameliorating 
the condition of labour, if you want to befriend the 
workman and serve him, you will sec from the above 
that there is only one royal road before you, viz., to 
elevate the workmen by creating between the two 
parties family relationship. And to secure this end 
there is no path like truth Mere increase m wages 
should not satisfy you, you must also watch by what 
means they get it and how they spend it. 

Young India, ll-2-’20, pp. 7-8 


1 Arbitration 

2 Arbitrators 



CHAPTER 53 

LANDLORD AND TENANT 

The Kisan x is the salt of the earth which rightly 
belongs or should belong to him, not to the absentee 
landlord or Zdmifidcir. 

The Bombay Chronicle , 20-10-’44 

Land and all property is his who will work it. 
Unfortunately the workers are or have been kept 
ignorant of this simple fact. 

Hanjan, 2-l-’37, p. 375 

I believe that the land you cultivate should 
belong to you, but it cannot be your own all at once, 
you cannot force it from the £amindcirs. Non-violence 
is the only way, consciousness of your own power is 
the only way. 

Hanjan, 20-5-’39, p. 133 

No man should have more land than he needs 
for dignified sustenance. Who can dispute the fact 
that the grinding poverty of the masses is due to their 
having no land that they can call their own? 

But it must be realized that the reform cannot 
be rushed. If it is to be brought about by non-vio- 
lent means, it can only be done by education, both 
of the haves and the have-nots. The former should 
be assured that there never will be force used against 
them. The have-nots must be educated to know that 

1 Tiller of soil, peasant 
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no one can really compel them to do anything against 
their will, and that they can secure their freedom by 
learning the art of non-violence, 1 e , self-suffering 

Hanjan, 20-4-’40, p. 97 

I would tell you that ownership of your land 
belongs as much to the Ryots 1 as to you 

Amnta Bazar Palnha, 2-8-’34 

My objective is to reach vour heart and comcrt 
you so that you may hold all your pm ate propci tv in 
trust for youi tenants and use it primarily for their 
welfare I am aware of the fact that within the lenks 
of the Congress a new partv, called the Socialist Party 
is coming into being, and I cannot say what would 
happen if that paity succeeds in earning the Con- 
gress with it But I am quite clear that if strictly 
honest and unchallengeable referendum of our mil- 
lions w’crc to be taken, thc\ would not \otc for the 
wholes ilc cvpiopriaiion of the propertied classes I 
am working for the co-operation and co-ordination 
of capital and 1 ibour, of landioid '’nd tenant. 

Ar-nla Bazar Pair if a, 2-G-’34 

But I must utter 1 note of wanting I hwc al- 
wi\s told mill-owners tint thc\ '’re not e' elume 
owners of mills md workmen arc roml «li ’rert in 
ownership In the < unc way, I would tell you tli-t 
owni ship of sour land bt lone- as much to the 
7?) is to sou, i"d sou np\ not <nu. ndcr *>our g. irs 
in lip irious or c\tru\ tginl hung, but must u*( them 
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for the well-being of Ryots. Once you make your Ryots 
experience a sense of kinship with you and a sense of 
security that their interests as members of a family will 
never suffer at your hands, you may be sure that there 
cannot be a clash between you and them and no class war. 

Amrita Bazar Patnka, 2-8-’34 

The J^ammdars would do well to take the time 
by the forelock. Let them cease to be mere rent col- 
lectors. They should become trustees and trusted 
friends of their tenants. They should limit their privy 
purse. Let them forgo the questionable perquisites 
they take from the tenants m the shape of forced 
gifts of marriage and other occasions, or Nazrana 1 on 
[,'• transfer of holdings from one Kisan to another or 
on restoration to the same Kisan after eviction for 
non-payment of rent. They should give them fixity 
of tenure, take a lively interest m their welfare, pro- 
vide well-managed schools for their children, night- 
schools for adults, hospitals and dispensaries for the 
sick, look after the sanitation of villages and m a 
variety of ways make them feel that they, the £amn - 
dars , are their true friends taking only a fixed com- 
mission for their manifold services. In short they 
must justify their position. . . . Kisans should scrupu- 
lously fulfil their obligations to the ^amindars. I mean 
not necessarily the statutory, but the obligations 
which they have themselves admitted to be just. They 
must reject the doctrine that their holdings are 


1 Gift 
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absolutely theirs to the exclusion of the Zammdars Thc> 
arc 01 should be members of a joint family m which 
the Z ar > itndar is the head guarding then rights against 
cncioaclimcnt Whatever the law ma) be, the Zan wi- 
dan to be defensible must approach the conditions of 
a joint famil} . 

I like the ideal of Rama and Janaha The} owned 
nothing against the people Evcivthing including 
themselves belonged to the people They lived in their 
midst a life not above theirs, but in correspondence 
with theirs But these may not be rcgaidcd ns histo- 
rical personages Then let us take the example of the 
great Caliph Omar. Though he was monarch of a 
vast realm created by his great genius and amazing 
mdustrv, he lived the life of a pauper and never consi- 
dered himself owner of the vast treasures that lay at 
his feet He was a terror to those officials who 
squandered people’s money in luxuries 

Young India, 28-5-31, pp 120-21 

To the landlords I say that if what is said against 
them is true, I would warn them that their days arc 
numbered They could no longer continue as lords 
and masters They have a bright future if they be- 
come the trustees of the poor Kisans I have in mind 
not trustees in name but in reality. Such trustees 
would take nothing for themselves that their labour 
and care did not entitle them to Then they would 
find that no law would be able to touch them The 
Kisans would be their friends 

Harrjan, 4-5-’47, p. 134 



CHAPTER 54 

IS GLASS WAR INEVITABLE? 

In a free and independent India, antagonism 
between the classes will be removed. I do not envi- 
sage a dead and artificial level among the people. 
There will be a variety among them as there is among 
the leaves of a tree. There will certainly be no have- 
nots, no unemployment, and no disparity between 
classes and masses such as we see today. I have no 
doubt whatsoever that, if non-violence m its full mea- 
sure becomes the policy of the State, we shall reach 

essential equality without strife 

Hanjan, 27-4-40, p 108 

If the desired change is brought about through 
non-violent means, the world would not be deprived 
of the talents of the classes, but then the latter would 
not exercise them at the expense of the labourers In 
the non-violent order of the future, the land would 
belong to the State, for has it not been said Sabhi 
bhumi Gopal ki l ? Under such dispensation, there 
would be no waste of talents and labour. This would 
be impossible through violent means. It is, there- 
fore, a truism to say that the utter rum of the land- 
owners, brought about through violence, would also 
involve the rum of the labourers m the end. If the 
land-owners, therefore, acted wisely no party would lose. 

Hanjan, 9-3-’47, p. 59 

1 All land belongs to the Lord. 
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By the non-violent method we seek not to des- 
troy the capitalist, we seek to destroy capitalism. 
We invite the capitalist to regard himself as a trustee 
for those on whom he depends for the making, the 
retention and the increase of his capital Nor need 
the worker wait for his conversion. If capital is power, 
so is work Either power can be used destructively 
or creatively Either is dependent on the other Im- 
mediately the worker realizes his strength, he is m a 
position to become a co-sharer of the capitalist in- 
stead of remaining his slave If lie aims at becoming 
the sole owner, he will most likely be killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs Inequalities m intelligence 
and even opportunity will last till the end of time. 
A man living on the banks of a river has any day more 
opportunity of growing crops than one living m an 
and desert But if inequalities stare us m tire face, the 
essential equality too is not to be missed Every man 
has an equal right for the necessaries of life even as 
birds and beasts have And since every right carries 
with it a corresponding duty and the corresponding 
remedy for resisting any attack upon it, it is merely 
a matter of finding out the corresponding duties and 
remedies to vindicate the fundamental elementary 
equality The corresponding duty is to labour with 
my limbs, and the corresponding remedy is to non- 
co-operate with him who deprives me of the fruit of 
my labour And if I would recognize the funda- 
mental equality, as I must, of the capitalist and the 
labourer, I must not aim at his destruction. I must 
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strive for his conversion. My non-co-operation with 
him will open his eyes to the wrong he may be doing. 
Nor need I be afraid of someone else taking my place 
when I have non-co-operated. For I expect to in- 
fluence my co-workers so as not to help the wrong- 
doing of my employer. This kind of education of the 
mass of workers is no doubt a slow process, but as it is 
also the surest, it is necessarily the quickest It can 
be easily demonstrated that destruction of the capita- 
list must mean destruction m the end of the worker 
and as no human being is so bad as to be beyond 
redemption, no human being is so perfect as to war- 
rant his destroying him whom he wrongly consi- 
ders to be wholly evil. 

Young India, 26-3-31, p. 49 

1 do not fight shy of capital. I fight capitalism. 
The West teaches one to avoid concentration of capital, 
to avoid a racial war m another and deadlier form. Capi- 
tal and labour need not be antagonistic to each other. 

Young India, 7-10-’26, p. 348 

Exploitation of the poor can be extinguished not 
by effecting the destruction of a few millionaires, but 
by removing the ignorance of the poor and teaching 
them to non-co-operate with their exploiters That 
will convert the exploiters also. I have even sug- 
gested that ultimately it will lead to both being equal 
partners Capital as such is not evil; it is its wrong 
use that is evil Capital, in some form or other, will 

always be needed. 

Hanjan, 28-7-’40, p. 219 
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Swaraj, as conceived by me, does not mean the 
end of kingship Nor does it mean the end of capital 
Accumulated capital means ruling power. I am for 
the establishment of right relations between capital 
and labour, etc I do not wish for the supremacy of 
the one over the other I do not think there is any 
natural antagonism between them The rich and the 
poor will always be with us But their mutual rela- 
tions will be subject to constant change France is 
a republic, but there are all classes of men m France 

Let us not be deluded by catch-words Every 
single corruption which we notice m India is equally 
present m the so-called highly civilized nations of the 
West, if under a variety of names It is distance that 
lends enchantment to the view, hence things Wes- 
tern become invested with a sort of glamour m our 
eyes. In fact there are perpetual differences even m 
the West between the rulers and the ruled. Theie, 
too, people seek for happiness and suffer misery m 
return. 

Young India, 8-1-25, p 10 

Real socialism has been handed down to us by 
our ancestors who taught “All land belongs to 
Gopal Where then is the boundary line? Man is 
the maker of that line and he can therefore unmake 
it” Gopal literally means shepherd, it also means 
God In modern language it means the State, 1 e , the 
people That the land today does not belong to the 
people is too true But the fault is not m the teaching 
It is m us who have not lived up to it. 
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I have no doubt that we can make as good an 
approach to it as is possible for any nation, not 
excluding Russia, and that without violence The 
most effective substitute for violent dispossession is 
the wheel with all its implications Land and all 
property is his who will work it. Unfortunately the 
workers are or have been kept ignorant of this simple 
fact 

Harijan, 2-l-’37, p. 375 

It can be asked whether the present Rajas 1 and 
others can be expected to become trustees of the 
poor. If they do not become trustees of their own ac- 
cord, force of circumstances will compel the reform 
unless they court utter destruction. When Pancha- 
yat Raj is established, public opinion will do what 
violence can never do The present power of the 
Zammdars, the capitalists and the Rajas can hold sway 
only so long as the common people do not realize their 
own strength. If the people non-co-operate with the 
evil of Zatmndan or capitalism, it must die of inanition. 
In Panchayat Raj only the Panchayat will be obeyed and 
the Panchayat can only work through the laws of 
their making. 

Hanjan , 1-6-47, p. 172 

I do not want to destroy the Zammdar, but 
neither do I feel that the Z am ^ ar 1S inevitable I 
expect to convert the Z amn dars and other capitalists 
by the non-violent method, and therefore there is 

1 Rulers, princes 
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for me nothing like an inevitability of class con- 
flict For it is an essential part of non-violence to go 
along the line of least resistance. The moment the 
cultivators of the soil realize their power, the Zamin- 
dan evil will be sterilized. What can the poor J^amm- 
dar do when they say that they will simply not work 
the land unless they are paid enough to feed and 
clothe and educate themselves and their children m 
a decent manner In reality the toiler is the owner 
of what he produces If the toilers intelligently com- 
bine, they will become an irressitible power. That 
is how I do not see the necessity of class conflict. If 
I thought it inevitable, I should not hesitate to 
preach it and teach it 

Hanjan, 5-12-’36, pp 338-39 

A model Z amin ^ ar would at once reduce much of 
the burden the Ryot is now bearing. He would come 
in intimate touch with the Ryots and know their 
wants and inject hope into them m the place of des- 
pair which is killing the very life out of them. He will 
not be satisfied with the Ryots’ ignorance of the laws 
of sanitation and hygiene. He will reduce himself to 
poverty in order that the Ryot may have the necessaries 
of life He will study the economic condition of the 
Ryots under his care, establish schools m which he will 
educate his own children side by side with those of 
the Ryots He will purify the village well and the village 
tank He will teach the Ryot to sweep his roads and 
clean his latrines by himself doing this necessary la- 
bour. He will throw open without reserve his own 
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gardens for the unrestricted use of the Ryot. He will 
use as hospital, school, or the like most of the unneces- 
sary buildings which he keeps for his pleasure. If 
only the capitalist class will read the signs of the times, 
revise their notions of God-given right to all they 
possess, m an incredibly short space of time the 
seven hundred thousand dung-heaps which today 
pass muster as villages can be turned into abodes of 
peace, health and comfort 

Young India, 5-12-’29, p. 396 

I would like to use the landlords and the capi- 
talists for the service of the masses. We must not sacri- 
fice the interests of the masses to the capitalists. We 
must not play their game We must trust them to the 
measure of their ability to surrender their gams for 
the service of the masses. They are not insusceptible 
to the higher appeal It has been my invariable expe- 
rience that a kind word uttered, goes home to them. 
If we win their confidence and put them at their 
ease, we will find that they are not averse to progres- 
sively sharing their riches with the masses 

Moreover, let us ask ourselves how much we have 
done to identify ourselves with the masses Have we 
bridged the gulf between the surging millions and 
us ? Let us, we who live m glass houses, not throw 
stones. To what extent do you share the life of the 
masses ? I confess that with me, it is still an aspi- 
ration We ourselves have not completely shed the 
habits of living that we say that the capitalists are 
notorious for. 
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The idea of class war does not appeal to me. In 
India a class war is not only not inevitable, but it is 
avoidable if we have understood the message of non- 
violence Those who talk about class war as being in- 
evitable, have not understood the implication* of non- 
violence or have understood them only skin-deep 
Amnia Bazar Patnka, 3 - 8-’34 

The class struggle has always been there. It can 
be ended if the capitalists voluntarily renounce then- 
role and become all labourers The other way is to 
realize that labour is real capital, m fact, the maker 
of capital. What die two hands of the labourer would 
achieve, die capitalist would never get with all his 
gold and silver. Gan anyone live on gold ? But labour 
has to be made conscious of its strength. It has to 
have in one hand Truth, and m the odier Non- 
violence, and it would be invincible 

Labour and capital, classes and masses, are as 
old as the hills The whole trouble arises from the 
fact that neither labour, nor those who are guiding 
the labour movement, realize the dignity and 
strength of labour It is like the lame leading the 
blind 

I got the opportunity and privilege of reading 
Karl Marx’s Capital whilst I was m detention I enter- 
tain high regard for his great industry and acumen 
But I cannot believe in his conclusion. I have no faith 
m violence being able to usher m non-violence 
World thought is moving and is outdistancing Karl 
Marx That, however, does not detract from the merit 


V.T.-28 
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of that great man’s labours. 

Hindustan Tims , 5-l-’46 

Glass war is foreign to the essential gemus of 
India, which is capable of evolving communism on 
the fundamental rights of all on equal justice. Ram 
Raj of my dream ensures rights alike of prince and 
pauper. 

Amnia Bazar Patnka, 2-8-’34 



SECTION IX: POLITICAL IDEAS 


CHAPTER 55 

POLITICS AND RELIGION 

I do not divide life into watertight compart- 
ments The life of a nation like that of individuals is 
an indivisible whole. 

Hanjon, 20-2-’37, p. 13 

For me there is no politics without religion — 
not the religion of the superstitious and the blind, 
religion that hates and fights, but the universal 
Religion of Toleration. Politics without morality is a 
thing to be avoided. 

Young India , 27-ll-’24,“p 391 

For me, politics bereft^of religion are absolute 
dirt, ever to be shunned. Politics concern nations and 
that which concerns the ^'welfare of nations must be 
one of the concerns of a man who is religiously in- 
clined, m other words, a seeker after God and Truth. 
. . Therefore, m politics also we have to esta- 
blish the Kingdom of Heaven 

Young India, 18-6-’25, p. 214 
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CHAPTER 56 

THE STATE OF ENLIGHTENED ANARCHY 

To me political power is not an end but one of 
the means of enabling people to better their condition 
in every department of life. Political power means 
capacity to regulate national life through national 
.representatives. If national life becomes so perfect as 
to become self-regulated, no representation becomes 
necessary. There is then a state of enlightened anar- 
chy. In such a state everyone is his own ruler. He 
rules himself m such a manner that he is never a 
hindrance to his neighbour. In the ideal state there- 
fore, there is no political power because there is no 
State. But the ideal is never fully realized m life. 
Hence the classical statement of Thoreau that that 
Government is best which governs the least. 

Young India, 2-7-’31, p. 162 

Legislation imposed by people upon themselves 
is non-violence to the extent it is possible m society. 
A society organised and run on the basis of com- 
plete non-violence would be the purest anarchy. . . . 

Yes. It is realizable to the extent non-violence 
is realizable. That State is perfect and non-violent 
where the people are governed the least. The nearest 
.approach to purest anarchy would be a democracy 

based on non-violence. 

Harljan, 21-7- , 40, p. 211 
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A Government cannot succeed m becoming 
entirely non-violent, because it represents all the 
people. I do not today conceive of such a golden 
age Bih I do believe in the possibility of a predomi- 
nantly non-violent society And I am working for it. 

Hanjan, 9-3-’40, p 31 

It needed the perseverance and genius of so 
many generations of scientists to discovei the laws of 
electricity, but today everybody, even children use 
electric power m their daily life. Similarly, it will 
not always need a perfect being to administer an 
ideal State once it has come into being. What is 
needed is a thorough social awakening to begin with. 
The rest will follow. 

Towards New Horizons, (1959), p. 93 

There remains the question as to whether m an 
ideal society, there should be any or no government. 
I do not think, we need worry ourselves about this at 
the moment If we continue to work for such a 
society, it will slowly come into being to an extent, 
such that the people can benefit by it. Euclid’s line 
is one without breadth, but no one has so far been able 
to draw it and never will. All the same, it is only by 
keeping the ideal line m mind that we have made 
progress m geometry What is true here is true of 
every ideal 

Hanjan , 15-9-M6, p. 309 



CHAPTER 57 

THE INDIVIDUAL IS SUPREME 


I cannot pretend to speak for Tolstoy, but my 
reading of bis works has never led me to consider 
that m spite of his merciless analysis of institutions 
organised and based upon force, that is governments, 
he in any way anticipates or contemplates that t e 
whole world will be able to live m a state of philo- 
sophical anarchy. What he has preached, as, m my 
opinion, have all world-teachers, is that every man 
has to obey the voice of his own conscience, and be 
his own master, and seek the Kingdom of God from 
within. For him there is no government that can 
control him without his sanction. Such a man is supe- 


rior to all government. 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol X, p. m 

I look upon an increase m the power of the 
State with the greatest fear, because, althoug w e 
apparently doing good by minimizing exp oitation, 
it does the greatest harm to mankind by destroying 
individuality which lies at the root of all progress. 

Selections from Gandhi, (1957), p. 41 

I value individual freedom, but you must not 
forget tbat man is essentially a social being e a 
risen to the present status by learning to adjust Ins 
individualism to the requirements of social P 
gress. Unrestricted individualism is the law of die 
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beast of the jungle. We have learnt to strike the mean 
between individual freedom and social restraint 
Willing submission to social restraint for the sake of 
the well-being of the whole society, enriches both the 
individual and the society of which one is a mem- 
ber. 

Haryan, 27-5-’39, p. 144 

Complete independence through truth and non- 
violence means the independence of every unit, be it 
the humblest of the nation, without distinction of race, 
colour or creed This independence is never exclu- 
sive. It is, therefore, wholly compatible with inter- 
dependence within or without Practice will always fall 
short of the theory, even as the drawn line falls short 
of the theoretical line of Euclid Therefore, complete 
independence will be complete only to the extent of 

our approach m practice to truth and non-violence 

Ccnstructwi Programme, (1961), p. 7 

Wc must be content to die, if we cannot live as 
free men and women. 

Young India, 5-l-’22, p. 5 

Every individual must have the fullest liberty to 
use his talents consistently with equal use by Ins 
neighbours, but no one is entitled to the arbitrary use 
of the gams from the talents He is part of the nation 
or, say the social structure surioundmg him There- 
fore, he can use his talents not for self only but for the 
social structure of which lie is but a part and on whose 
sufferance lie lives 

Haryan, 2-8-’42, p. 249 
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If individual liberty goes, then surely all is lost, 
for, if the individual ceases to count, what is left of 
society? Individual freedom alone can make a man 
voluntarily surrender himself completely to the ser- 
vice of society. If it is wrested from him, he becomes 
an automaton and society is ruined. No society can 
possibly be built on a denial of individual freedom. 
It is contrary to the very nature of man. 

Harijan , 1-2-M2, p. 27 

CHAPTER 58 

SWARAJ 

The word Swaraj is a sacred word, a Vedic word, 
meaning self-rule and self-restraint, and not freedom 
from all restraint which ‘independence’ often means. 

Young India, 19-3-’31, p. 38 

As every country is fit to eat, to drink and to 
breathe, even so is every nation fit to manage its own 

affairs, no matter how badly. 

Young India, 15-10-’3I, p. 305 

Self-government depends entirely upon our inter- 
nal strength, upon our ability to fight against the 
heaviest odds. Indeed, self-government which does 
not require that continuous striving to attain it and 
to sustain it is not worth the name. I have, therefore, 
endeavoured to show both m word and deed, that 
political self-government, that is, self-government for 
a large number of men and women, is no better than 
individual self-government, and, therefore, it is to be 
attamed'by precisely the same means that are required 
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for individual self-government or self-rule 

Toung India, l-12-’27, p 402 

The outward freedom that we shall attain will 
only be m exact proportion to the inward freedom 
to which we may have grown at a given moment 
And if this is the correct view of freedom, our chief 
energy must be concentrated upon achieving reform 
from within 

Toung India, l-ll-’28, p 363 

Self-government means continuous effort to be 
independent of government control, whether it is 
foreign government or whether it is national Swaraj 
government will be a sorry affair if people look up 
to it for the regulation of every detail of life 

Toung India,' 6-8-25, p 276 

Under Swaraj based on non-violence nobody is 
anybody’s enemy, everybody contributes his or her 
due quota to the common goal, all can read and 
write, and their knowledge keeps growing from day 
to day Sickness and disease are reduced to the mini- 
mum No one is a pauper and labour can always find 
employment. There is no place under such a govern- 
ment for gambling, drinking and immorality or for 
class hatred. The rich will use their riches wisely and 
usefully, and not squander them m increasing their 
pomp and worldly pleasures It should not happen 
that a handful of rich people should live in jewelled 
palaces and the millions m miserable hovels devoid of 
sunlight or ventilation. 

In non-violent Swaraj there can beno encroachment 
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upon just rights; contrariwise no one can possess 
unjust rights. In a well-organized State, usurpation 
should be an impossibility and it should be unneces- 
sary to resort to force for dispossessing an usurper. 

Harijan , 25-3-’39, p, 65 

My Swaraj is to keep intact the genius of our civili- 
zation. I want to write many new things, but they 
must be all written on the Indian slate. 

Toung India, 26-6-’24, p. 210 

Swaraj for me means freedom for the meanest of 
our countrymen. ... I am not interested m freeing 
India merely from the English yoke. I am bent upon 
freeing India from any yoke whatsoever. I have no 
desire to exchange ‘king log’ for ‘king stork’. 

Toung India, 12-6-’24, p 195 

In Swaraj based on Ahimsa, people need not know 
their rights, but it is necessary for them to know their 
duties. There is no duty but creates a corresponding 
right, and those only are true rights which flow from 
a due performance of one’s duties. Hence rights of true 
citizenship accrue only to those who serve the State 
to which they belong. And they alone can do justice 
to the rights that accrue to them. Everyone possesses 
the right to tell lies or resort to goondaism. But the 
exercise of such a right is harmful both to the exerciser 
and society. But to him who observes Truth and Non- 
violence comes prestige, and prestige brings rights. 
And people who obtain rights as a result of perfor- 
mance of duty, exercise them only for the service of so- 
ciety, never for themselves. Swaraj of a people means 
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the sum total of the Swaraj (self-rule) of individuals. 
And such Swaraj comes only from performance by 
individuals of their duty as citizens. In it, no one 
thinks of his rights. They come, when they are needed, 
for better performance of duty. 

Hanjan, 25-3-’39, p 64 

The true source of rights is duty. . . If we all 
discharge our duties, rights will not be far to seek If 
leaving duties unperformed we run after rights, they 
escape us like a will-o’-the-wisp The more we pursue 
them, tne farther they fly. The same teaching has 
been embodied by Krishna m the immortal words. 
“Action alone is thine. Leave tbou the fruit severely 
alone.” Action is duty; fruit is the right 

Young India , 8-l-’25, pp. 15-16 

National independence is not fiction It is as 
necessary as individual independence But neither, if 
it is based on non-violence, may ever be a menace to 
the equal independence of the nation or the individual 
as the case may be. As with individual and na- 
tional independence, so with the international The 
legal maxim is equally moral Sic utere tuo ut alienum 
non laedas 1 It has been well said that the universe is 
compressed m the atom There is not one law for 
the atom and another for the universe. 

Young India , 30-1-’30, p. 37 

The Swaraj of my dream recognizes no race or 

1 Use your own rights so that you do not hurt those of 
another. 
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religious distinctions. Nor is it to be the monopoly of 
lettered persons, not yet of monied men. Swaraj is 
to be for all, including the former, but emphatically 
including the maimed, the blind, the starving, toiling 
millions, A stout-hearted, honest, sane, illiterate man 
may well be the first servant of the nation. 

Young India , l-5-’30, p. 149 

Swaraj can be maintained, only where there is 
majority of loyal and patriotic people to whom the 
good of the nation is paramount above all other 
considerations whatever, including their personal 
profit. Swaraj means government by the many. Where 
the many are immoral or selfish, their government 

can spell anarchy and nothing else. 

Young India , 28-7-’21, p. 238 

Let there be no mistake as to what Purna Swaiaj 
means. ... It is full economic freedom for the toil- 
ing millions It is no unholy alliance with any mte- 
lest for their exploitation. Any alliance must mean 
their deliverance. 

Young India, 16-4-’31, p. 77 

By political independence I do not mean an imi- 
tation of the Butish House of Commons or the Soviet 
rule of Russia or the Fascist rule of Italy or the Nazi 
rule of Germany. They have systems suited to their 
genius. We must have ours suited to ours. What that 
can be is more than I can tell. I have described it 
as Ramaraj , i e., sovereignty of the people based on 

pure moral authority. 

Hanjan, 2-1 -’3 7, p. 374 
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It has been said that Indian Swaraj will be the 
mle of the majority community, 1 e , the Hindus 
There could not be a greater mistake than that If it 
were to be true, I foi one would refuse to call it Swa- 
raj and would fight it with all the strength at my 
command, foi to me Hind Swaraj is the rule of all 
the people, is the rule of justice. 

Young India , 16-4-’31, p 78 

Every community would be on a par with every 
other under the Swaraj constitution. 

Young India, 14-5-’31, p. 108 

Puma Swaraj is the common sacred possession of 
all of us, — * Puma ’ complete because it is as much 
for the prince as for the peasant, as much foi the rich 
land-owner as for the landless tiller of the soil, as 
much for the Hindus as for the Musalmans, as much 
for the Parsis and Christians as for the Jams, Jews 
and Sikhs, irrespective of any distinction of caste or 
creed or status in life. The very connotation of the 
word and the means of its attainment to which we are 
pledged,— ‘Truth and Non-violence — precludes all possi- 
bility of that Swaraj being more for some one than 
for the other, being partial to some one and preju- 
dicial to the other Truth and Non-violence leave no 
room for fraud or falsehood . Swaraj undei this 
method, therefoie, can never be achieved by usurping 
the rights of any community, big or small but by en- 
suring even-handed justice and fair treatment to all 
— even the poorest and the weakest m the land 
Young India , 19-3-’31, p. 42 
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Independence of my conception means nothing 
less than the realization of the ‘Kingdom of God’ 
within you and on this earth. I would rather wort 
for and die m the pursuit of this dream, though it may 
never be realized. That means infinite*, patience and 

perseverance. 

Hindustan Standard, l-4-’40 

CHAPTER 59 

TRUE^DEMO CRAC Y 

By its very nature, non-violence cannot ‘seize’ 
power, nor can that be its goal. But non-violence can do 
more; it can effectively control and guide power without 
capturing the machinery of government. That is its 
beauty. 

Towards Hew Horizons, (1959), pp. 91-92 

Science of non-violence can alone lead one to 
pure democracy. 

Young India, 30-6-’20, p. 3 

Democracy must in essence . . . mean the art 
and science of mobilizing the entire physical, eco- 
nomic and spiritual resources of all the^various sections 
of the people in the service of the common good of all. 

Hanjan, 27-5-’39, p. 143 

Democracy disciplined and enlightened is the 
finest thing m the world. A democracy preju- 
diced, ignorant, superstitious, will land itself m chaos 
and may be self-destroyed. 

Young India , 30-7-’31, p. 199 
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In true demociacy every man and woman is 
taught to think for himself 01 herself How' tins 1 eal 
revolution can be brought about I do not know ex- 
cept that eveiy lcform, like chanty mut begin at 
home. 

Hanjan, 14-7-’46, p 220 

My notion of democracy is that under it the 
weakest should have the same opportunity as the 
strongest. That can never happen except through 
non-violence. 

Mahatma, Vol V, (1952), p. 343 

True democracy oi the Swaraj of the masses can 
never come through untruthful and violent means, 
for the simple reason that the natural corollary to 
their use would be to remove all opposition through 
the suppression or extermination of the antagonists. 
That does not make for individual freedom Individual 
freedom can have the fullest play only under a legime 
of unadulterated Ahimsa. 

Hanjan , 25-5-’39, p. 143 

Democracy and violence can ill go together. 
The States that are today nominally democratic have 
either to become frankly totalitarian or, if they are 
to become truly democratic, they must become coura- 
geously non-violent. It is a blasphemy to say that 
non-violence can only be practised by individuals 
and never by nations which are composed of 
individuals. 

Hanjan, 12-ll-’38, p. 328 

The golden rule of conduct, therefore, is mutual 
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toleration, seeing that we will never all think alike and 
that we shall always see Truth m fragment and from 
different angles of vision. Conscience is not the same 
thing for all. Whilst, therefore, it is a good guide for 
individual conduct, imposition of that conduct upon 
all will be an insufferable interference with every- 
body else’s freedom of conscience. 

Young India, 23-9 -’2 6, p. 334- 

Differences of opinion should never mean hosti- 
lity. If they did, my wife and I should be sworn ene- 
mies of one another. I do not know two persons m the 
world who had no difference of opinion, and as I am 
a follower of the Gita , I have always attempted to 
regard those who differ from me with the same affec- 
tion as I have for my nearest and dearest. 

Young India, l7-3-’2 7, p. 82 

For me the only training m Swaraj we need is the 
ability to defend ourselves against the whole world 
and to live our natural life m perfect freedom, even 
though it may be full of defects. Good government 

is no substitute for self-government. 

Young India , 22-9-’20, p. 1 



cHAPTrn GO 

DECENTRALIZATION 


Centralization as a system is inconsistent with 
non-violent structure of socict). 

Iianjan, 1G-1-’J2, p 5 

The centre of power now is m New Delhi, or m 
Calcutta and Bombay, in the big cities I would have 
it distributed among the seven hundred thousand 
\illagcs of India 

Me! alma Gerdh — The Last Phase, \ r o\ 2, (1950), p 6M 

In this structure composed of innumerable Mi- 
lages, there will be ever widening, nc\cr -’jeendwg 
circles Life will not be a pvramid with the apex *us- 
t uned by the bottom. But it will be in oceanic circle 
whose centre will be the individu’l ilwavs re ids to 
perrh for the village, the 1 ittcr rc'idv to pemh for the 
circle of \ ill igc-, till it 1 ,r t the whole bcccmrs one life 
composed of lndnidu ih, never iggrr^ne m their ar- 
rogance but ever humble, th ring tlu m je<tv «f the 
occ inie curie of which thev -ic mterrl unit' 

Therefore, the outeimo-t circumfcicnee will not 
wield power to ciudi thr inner n.tV bat will p.ve 
<trcngth to ill within mri dense it<- nwa 'licngth 
it I m >v be t anted with the ?et< rt th i t) * v JJ 
Utoju <n ml, therefore, m « vu.th - « nrV d c tight 
If Em l.d v p m.t, tm ugh i. « j b'r < r \ ' <h v" 
bv hum m 'fri.ev, ho n ' t V » n r ^ 

i 1 * 
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picture has its own for mankind to live. Let India live 
foi this true picture, though never realizable in its 
completeness. We must have a proper picture of 
what we want, before we can have something ap- 
proaching it. If there ever is to be a republic of every 
village m India then I claim verity for my piciuie m 
which the last is equal to the first or, m other words, 
no one is to be the first and none the last. 

Hanjan, 28-7-’46, p. 236 

CHAPTER 61 

VILLAGE PANCHAYATS 

True democracy cannot be worked by twenty 
men sitting at the centre. It has to be worked from 
below by the people of every village . . . 

In my opinion, there is no law which can stop 
a Panchayat from functioning wherever the people 
want it. Every group (of villages) or its member 
can have the Panchayat system whether the rest of 
India has it or not. True rights come as a result of 
duty done. No one can snatch away such rights. The 
Panchayat is there to serve the people In the true 
democracy of India, the unit is the village Even if 
one village wants Panchayat Raj , which is called re- 
public m English, no one can stop it 

Hanjan, 18-1 -’48, p. 519 

Panchayat has an ancient flavour; it is a good 
word It literally means an assembly of five elected 
by villagers. It represents the system , by which the 
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innumerable village republics of India were govern- 
ed But the British Government, by its ruthlessly 
thorough method of revenue collection, almost des- 
troyed these ancient republics. 

Toung India, 28-5-’3I, p 123 

Independence must begin at the bottom. Thus, 
eveiy village will be a republic or Panchayat having 
full powers It follows, therefore, that every village 
has to be self-sustained and capable of managing its 
affairs even to the extent of defending itself against 
the whole world It will be trained and prepared to 
perish m the attempt to defend itself against any on- 
slaught from without Thus, ultimately, it is the 
individual who is the unit This does not exclude 
dependence on and willing help from neighbours or 
from the world It will be free and voluntary play of 
mutual forces Such a society is necessarily highly 
cultured in which every man and woman knows what 
he or she wants and, what is more, knows that no one 
should want anything that others cannot have with 
equal labour 

Hartjan, 28-7-’46, p 236 

Distinguished travellers from the world came to 
India m the days of yore from China and other coun- 
tries They came m quest of knowledge and put up 
with great hardships m travelling They had reported 
that in India there was no theft, people were honest 
and industrious They needed no locks for their doors 
In those days, there was no multiplicity of castes as 
at present It is the function of the Panchayats to 
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revive honesty and industry. It is the function of the 
Panchayats to teach the villagers to avoid disputes, 
if they have to settle them. That would ensure 
Speedy justice without any expenditure. . . . 

Then, the Panchayats should see to cattle improve- 
ment. They shouldshowsteadyincreasem themilkyield. 

The Panchayats should also see to an increase in 
the quantity of foodstuffs grown in their village. That 
is to be accomplished by properly manuring the soil. 

. . . Then, they must see to the cleanliness of their 
village and its inhabitants. They must be clean and 
healthy m body and mind. I hope that they would 
have no cinema house. People say that the cinema 
can be a potent means of education. That might come 
true some day, but at the moment I see how much 
harm the cinema is doing. They have their indi- 
genous games. They should banish intoxicating drinks 
and drugs from their midst. I hope they will eradi- 
cate untouchability if there is any trace of it still left 
in their village The Hindus, the Muslims, the Sikhs, 
the Parsis and the Christians should all live as 

brothers and sisters. 

Hanjan t, 4-l-’48, pp 499-500 

The greater the power of the Panchayats , the 
better for the people. Moreover, for Panchayats to be 
effective and efficient, the level of people’s education 
has to be considerably raised. I do not conceive the 
increase in the power of the people in military, but in 

moral terms. 

Hanjan, 21-I2-'47, p 473 



chapter 62 

PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY 

I shall strive for a constitution, which will release 
India from all thraldom and patronage, and give her, 
if need be, the right to sm. I shall work for an India, 
m which the poorest shall feel that it is their coun- 
try m whose making they have an effective voice; an 
India m which there shall be no high class or low class 
of people; an India m which all communities shall 
live in perfect harmony There can be no room m 
such an India for the curse of untouchability, or the curse 
of intoxicating drinks and drugs Women will enjoy the 
same rights as men Since we shall be at peace with 
all the rest of the world, neither exploiting, nor be- 
ing exploited, we should have the smallest army ima- 
ginable All interests not in conflict with the interests 
of the dumb millions will be scrupulously respected, 
whether foreign or indigenous. Personally, I hate 
distinction between foreign and indigenous. This is 
the India of my dreams ... I shall be satisfied with 
nothing less. 

Toung India, 10-9-’31, p 255 

By Swaraj I mean the government of India by 
the consent of the people as ascertained by the vote of 
the largest number of the adult population, male or 
female, native born or domiciled, who have contri- 
buted by manual labour to the service of the State 
and who have taken the trouble of having their names 
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registered as voters. . . I hope ... to achieve the end 
by demonstrating that real Swaraj will come not by the 
acquisition of authority by a few but by the acquisi- 
tion of the capacity by all to resist authority when it 
is abused. In other words, Swataj is to be attained 
by educating the masses to a sense of their capacity 
to regulate and control authority. 

Young India , 29-1 -’25, pp. 40 

Mere withdrawal of the English is not indepen- 
dence. It means the consciousness m the average 
villager that he is the maker of [his own destiny, he is 
his own legislator through his chosen representatives. 

Young India, 13-2-'30, p 5? 



chapter 63 

FRANCHISE AND VOTERS 

I cannot possibly bear the idea that a man who 
has got wealth should have the vote, but that a man 
who has got character but no wealth or literacy should 
have no vote, or that a man who works honestly by 
the sweat of his brow day m and day out should not 
have the vote for the crime of being a poor man . I 
am not enamoured of the doctrine of literacy, that 
voter must at least have a knowledge of the three 
R’s I want for my people a knowledge of the three 
R’s, but I know also that if I have to wait until they 
have got a knowledge of the three R’s before they can 
be qualified for voting, I shall have to wait until the 
Greek Kalends, and I am not prepared to wait all 
that time 

Young India, 8-10-’31, p 297 

I am wedded to adult suffrage Adult suffrage 
is necessary for more reasons [than one, and one of 
the decisive reasons to me is that it enables me to 
satisfy all the reasonable aspirations, not only of the 
Musalmans, but also of the so-called untouchables, of 
Christians, of labourers and all kinds of classes 

Young India, 8-10-’31, p 297 

Electors’ private relations with the candidates 
have often weighed with them more than the can- 
didates’ qualifications It would be well if we set up 
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a better standard for the elections to the legislative 
councils. Only thus shall we be able to make the 
best use of the councils. I suggest also that voters 
should not identify themselves with any party or its 
quarrels. They should consider candidates’ views and 
not their party. Their character should weigh more 
even than their views. A man of character will make 
himself worthy of any position he is given. Even his 
mistakes will not much [matter. I consider it im- 
possible for a man without .character to do higher 
national service so that if I .were a voter from among 
the list, I would first select men of character and then 

I would understand their views. 

Young India, 9-6- 5 20, p. 7 


CHATTER 64 

THE SEAT OF REAL POWER 

It must be granted that -it is possible to render 
some service to the State by entering these councils. 
But it is my firm belief that many can serve the 
country better by remaining outside. The late Mr. 
Keir Hardie used to say that it was practically im- 
possible for a true Christian to remain m the British 
Parliament. Carlyle called it the talking shop "When 
there are many candidates, those who have accepted 
service of the land as an article of faith would do well 
to stand outside the lists, and they willfind that they 
will be better occupied by educating the electorate 
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and keeping the elected members to then promises 
at the polls 

Yeung India, 19-5-’20, p 5 

It is an illusion to think that MLA’s aic the 
guides of the voters Voters do not send representatives 
to the Assemblies in order to be guided by them On 
the conti ary, they arc sent thcic loyally to can} out 
the people’s wishes The people arc, therefore, the 
guides, not the M.L A ’s The latter arc servants, the 
former masters 

If we look around the world we shall find that 
the best guidance is given by those outside If that 
were not so, a |rot would set m all governments, be- 
cause the field for guidance is vast and the Assembly 
is a very small dung Parliaments are, after all a 
mere drop in the ocean of national life 

Hanjan, 28-4-’46, p 112 

Under a Free Government, the real power will 
be held by the people . The mightiest Government 
will be rendered absolutely impotent if the people 
realizing then- power use it m a disciplined manner 
and for the common good . It must be remembered 
that only an infinitesimal proportion of the people can 
hold positions of responsibility and power m a country’s 
government Experience all the world over shows 
that the real power and wealth are possessed by people 
outside the group that holds the reins of Government 
Young India, 24-4-’30, p 137 



CHAPTER 65 

LEGISLATURES 


We shall benefit by our people entering the 
councils if they are true men filled with humility 
and love of the country, courageous, fearless and 
versed m the subject they have to handle. 

Toung India , 19-5-’20, p. 5 

Two hundred and fifty of these legislators let loose 
on the people in. a province without opposition, are, m 
my opinion, the worse plague. Is it after all for re- 
placing the white rapacity by the black that so many 
noble souls, who are no more with us, suffered and 
sacrificed everything worth living for in their lives? 
There must be an escape out of this morass. If these 
legislatures are not so numerous, the evils would be 
less. Fifty members m the lower house and half that 
number in the upper house, for each province, which 
is going to be smaller on the linguistic basis , would 

minimize the nuisance 

Mahatma, Vol VIII, (1954), p. 292 

The other use of legislatures is to prevent un- 
desirable legislation and bring m laws which are use- 
ful for the public, so that as much help as possible 

can be given to the constructive programme 

Hanjan, 17-12-’46, p. 13 

The Congress should not have to spend money on 
the elections Nominees of a popular organization 
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should be elected without any effort on the latter’s 
part 

An organization which looks to money for every- 
thing can never serve the masses 

Hartj an, 17-2-M6, p 13 

I am certainly not enamoured or I do not swear 
by two legislatures I have no fear of a popular 
legislature running away with itself, and hastily pass- 
ing some laws of which afterwards it will have to 
repent I would not like to give a bad name to it 
and then hang the popular legislature I think that 
a popular legislature can take care of itself, and 
since we are dealing with the poorest country in the 
world, the less expenses we have to bear the better 
it is for us 

Gandhian Constitution for Free India, p 93 

The whole of the constructive programme includ- 
ing unity, removal of untouchabihty, prohibition — is 
m pursuit of truth and non-violence. If there can be 
any interest for us in going to the legislatures, it can 
be only for this reason and for nothing else Truth 
and non-violence are both the means and the end, 
and given the right type of men the legislatures can 
be the means of achieving the concrete pursuit of 
truth and non-violence. If they cannot be that, it 
will be our fault and not theirs If we have a real 

t 

hold on the masses, the legislatures are bound to be 
that and nothing else. 

In making room for the parliamentary programme 
we are advancing a step further m the direction of 
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non-violence. . . Truth and non-violence are no 
cloistered virtues but applicable as much m the forum 

and the legislatures as m the market place. 

Hartjan, 8-5-37, pp 97-98 

If fighting for the legislatures meant a sacrifice 
of truth and non-violence, democracy would not be 
worth a moment’s purchase. The voice of the people 
is the voice of God, and it is the voice of 300 millions 
that we have to represent. Is it not possible to do 

so with truth and non-violence? 

Hanjan , 1-5 -’3 7, p. 89 

In my opinion Congressmen who are members 
of Assemblies, whether as mere members or Ministers 
or Speakers, have in every act of theirs to bear in 
mind the fact that they have, in virtue of the Con- 
gress Constitution, to conform to truth and non- 
violence. Thus the conduct of a Congressman m 
an Assembly would have to be that of strictest honesty 
and courtesy in dealing with its opponents. He will 
not resort to shabby politics, will not hit below the 
belt, will never take a mean advantage of his adver- 
sary. The greater his position m the Assembly, the 
greater is his responsibility in these matters. A mem- 
ber in the Assembly no doubt represents his consti- 
tuency and his party but also represents the whole 
of his province A Minister no doubt advances his 
own party but never at the expense of the nation as 
a whole. 

Looked at from the point of view here suggested, 
the Speaker’s position assumes very high importance, 
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greater than that of the Prime Minister For he has 
to discharge the functions of a judge while he occupies 
the chair. He has to give impartial and just rulings 
He has to enforce decorum and laws of courtesy 
between members. He has to be calm m the midst 
of storms He has opportunities of winning over 
opponents which no other member of the House can 

possibly have. 

Hanjan, 16-7-’38, p 184 


CHAPTER 66 

MAJORITY AND MINORITY 

If we want to cultivate a true spirit of democracy, 
we cannot afford to be intolerant Intolerance be- 
trays want of faith m one’s cause 

Young India, 2-2-’21, p 33 

Claiming the right of free opinion and free action 
as we do, we must extend the same to others The 
rule of majority when it becomes coercive, is as 
intolerable as that of a bureaucratic ^minority We 
must patiently try to bring round the {minority to our 
view by gentle persuasion and argument. 

Young India, 26-l-*22, p 54 

The rule of majority has a narrow application, 
i.e , one should yield to the majority m matters of 
detail But it is slavery to be amenable to the majo- 
rity, no matter what its decisions are Democracy 
is not a state in which people act like sheep Under 
democracy, individual liberty of opinion and action 
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is jealously guarded. I, therefore, believe that the 
minority has a perfect right to act differently from 
the majority. 

Toung India, 2-3-’22, p. 129 

In matters of conscience the law of majority has 
no place. 

Toung India, 4-8-’20, p. 3 

The rule of majority does not mean that it should 
suppress the opinion of even an individual if it is 
sound. The opinion of an individual should have 
greater weight than the opinion of many, if that 
opinion is sound on merits. That is my view of real 
democracy. 

Mahatma, Vol. VI, (1953), p. 354 

One of the speakers said again that “the true 
solution of the Asiatic question lay m the application 
of the maxim, ‘the greatest good for the greatest 
number.’ ” We must confess that we are not blind 
believers m that maxim, we think that it has worked 
untold mischief in many cases, and is yet likely to do 
so m the history of the world’s progress. 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. IV, p. 237 



CHAPTER 67 

A CODE OF CONDUCT TOR GOVERNORS AND 
MINISTERS 

1. An Indian Mimstci or Governor should use 
as far as possible only Indian made goods . He 
and his family should is car nothing but Klirdi, so 
that India’s poor can eke out a living He should 
also ply the spmmng-whcci — the banner of non- 
violence. 

2 He should learn both the scripts (Hindi and 
Urdu), and avoid talking with his colleagues m 
English, freely use his regional language instead 
Government communiques, orders and cnculais should 
be issued, if possible m Hindustani only, which would 
create a widspread enthusiasm among the people to 
learn it and gradually, through such a natural pro- 
cess, it would become the national language 

3 He should be completely free from all picju- 
dices against any caste or creed, and from any 
favouritism towards his own relatives and friends To 
the Minister, his own son or brother should rank no 
higher than any other ordinary citizen, including the 
poorest artisan or labourer 

4 His private life should be so simple that it 
inspires respect, or even reverence He should give 
one hour to productive physical labour as an 
incentive to the people He should either spin for an 
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hour or increase the agricultural output of the 
country by growing cereals or fruits and vegetables 
m his compound. 

5 Bungalows and motor cars should be ruled 
out of course; if he has to go far or on an urgent 
business, he should certainly use a car; but its use 
should be, definitely, very limited I see that a car 
may perhaps be quite necessary. 

6 I wish that he live along with his colleagues 
in a compact colony, so that a group feeling is estab- 
lished easily. His family, too, can thereby cultivate 
close personal relationship with those of other Ministers. 

7. The other members of his family, including 
children, should do all the household work them- 
selves, servants should be used as sparingly as possible. 

8 His rooms should not be furnished with ex- 
pensive foreign-made furniture such as sofas, cup- 
boards and chairs, especially at present, when crores 
of his countrymen do not have a single cotton mat- 
tress to sit upon or even a piece of cloth to wear. 

9 Finally, he should neither drink nor smoke 

Bihami Komi Agman, (Gujarati), pp 227-28 

1. An Indian Governor should, m his own 
person and m his surroundings, be a teetotaller. 
Without this, prohibition of the fiery liquid is well- 
nigh inconceivable. 

2 He and his surroundings should represent 
hand-spinning as 'a visible token of identification with 
the dumb 'millions of India, a token of the necessity 
of 'bread labour’ and organized 'non-violence as against 
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organized violence on which the society of today 
seems to be based. 

3. He must dwell m a cottage accessible to all, 
though easily shielded from gaze, if he is to do efficient 
work. The British Governor naturally represented 
British might For him and his was erected a forti- 
fied residence — a palace to be occupied by him and 
his numerous vassals who sustained his Empire. The 
Indian prototype may keep somewhat pretentious 
buildings for receiving princes and ambassadors of 
the world For these, being guests of the Governor 
should constitute an education m what “Even Unto 
This Last” — equality of all — should mean m con- 
crete terms. For him no expensive furniture, foreign 
or indigenous Plain living and high thinking must 
be his motto, not to adorn his entrance but to be 
exemplified m daily life 

4. For him there can be no untouchability m 
any form whatsoever, no caste or creed or colour dis- 
tinction He must represent the best of all religions 
and all things Eastern or Western. Being a citizen 
of India, he must be a citizen of the world. Thus 
simply, one reads, did the Khalif Omar, with mil- 
lions of treasure at his feet, live; thus lived Janaka 
of ancient times, thus lived, as I saw him, the Master 
of Eton in his residence in the midst of, and surround- 
ed by, the sons of the Lords and Nabobs of the British 
Isles Will the Governors of India of the famished 
millions do less? 

5. He will speak the language of the province 
V T -30 
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of which he is the Governor and Hindustani, the 
lingua franca of India written m the Nagari or Urdu 
script. This is neither Sanskritzed Hindi nor Persia- 
nized Urdu. Hindustani is emphatically the language 
which is spoken by the millions north of the Vmdhya 
Range. 

This does not pretend to be an exhaustive list of 
the virtues, that an Indian Governor should repre- 
sent. It is merely illustrative. 

Harijan, 24-8-’47, p. 289 


CHAPTER 68 

THE POPULAR MINISTERS 

But it seems to me that my numerous corres- 
pondents who have been writing voluminously think 
that ministerships are prizes for past services and that 
certain Congressmen can demand their inclusion. I 
venture to suggest to them that ministerships are 
avenues to service which those who are called to it 
should render cheerfully and to the best of their 
ability. There can therefore never be a scramble for 
these offices. 

It would be decidedly wrong to create minister- 
ships for the sake of conciliating interests. If I were 
a Prime Minister and I was pestered with such claims 
I should tell my electors to choose another leader. 
These offices have to be held lightly, not tightly. 
They are or should be crowns of thorns , never of 
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renown. Offices have been taken m order to see if 
they enable ns to quicken the pace at which we are 
moving towards our goal. 

Harijan, 7-8-’37, p 204 

Today you have worn on your head a crown 
of thorns. The seat of power is a nasty thing. You 
have to remain ever wakeful on that seat. You have 
to be more non-violent, more humble and more for- 
bearing. You had been put to test during the British 
regime. But in a way it was no test at all. But now 
there will be no end to your being tested. Do not 
fall a prey to the lure of wealth. May God help you. 
You are there to serve the villages and the poor. 

The Miracle of Calcutta, (1959), pp 32-33 

They (Ministers) may not make private gains 
either for themselves or for their relatives or friends. 
If the relatives or friends get any appointment, it 
must be only because they are the best amongst the 
candidates, and their market value is always greater 

than what they get under the Government. 

Harijan, 28-4-’ 3 8, p 88 

Ministers should not be sensitive (to public criti- 
cism). They would take m good part even carping 
criticism . . . The critics expect much more from 
these chosen servants of the people than from others 

m the way of simplicity, courage, honesty and industry. 

Hanjan, 21-9-’47, p 325 

Our ministers are of the people, from the people. 
Let them not arrogate to themselves greater knowledge 
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than those experienced men who do not happen to 
occupy ministerial chairs. 

Hanjan, 16-11 -’47, p 409 

The leaders have the reins of Government and the 
disposal of millions of rupees is m their hands. They 
have to be vigilant. They must be humble. People 
often think nothing of not keeping their word. They 
should never promise what they cannot do. Once a 

promise is made, it must be kept at all cost. 

Hanjan , 14-12-’47, p. 467 

A popular ministry is responsible to the legislatures 
and cannot do anything without their consent. Every 
elected member m a popular legislature is responsible 
to his voters. Therefore, the voter who represents 
the public should ponder well before embarking on 
any criticism of the Government. The tax-payer gets 
full return for his money, as for example, the water 
tax m cities. No tax-payer could get water on his 
own for the same payment. But even so, and in spite 
of the fact that the tax is levied by the popular will, 
tax-payers always resent even paying such taxes. It 
is, of course, true that one cannot prove the benefit 
of all taxes as easily as the one I have cited as an 
example. But as society grows in size and com- 
plexity and the field of service also grows, it is difficult 
to explain to the individual tax-payer, how he gets 
his return for any particular tax. This much, however, 
is clear that taxes as a whole should stand for the 
general benefit of society. If this were not so, the 
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argument that taxes were levied by popular will would 
not hold. 

Hartjan, 8-9-’46, p 293 

The legislative assemblies should be their only 
law-makers Ministers were liable to be changed at 
will Their acts should be subject to review by their 
courts They should do all m their power to make 
justice cheap, expeditious and incorruptible. For 
that purpose Panchayat Raj had been suggested. It 
was not possible for a high court to reach lakhs and 
lakhs of people. Only extraordinary situations req- 
uired emergency legislation. Legislative assemblies, 
even though the procedure might entail some delay, 
must not be superseded by the Executive. 

Hartjan, 19-10-’47, PP 377-78 



CHAPTER 69 


THE POLICE, CRIMES AND JAILS 

Civil liberty is not criminal liberty. 

Hartjan, 23-10-’37, p. 308 

Nevertheless, I have conceded that even in a non- 
violent State a police force may be necessary. This, 
I admit, is a sign of my imperfect Ahimsa . I have not 
the courage to declare that we can carry on without 
police force as I have m respect of any army. Of 
course, I can and do envisage a State where the police 
will not be necessary. But whether we shall succeed 
in realizing it, the future alone will show. 

The police of my conception will, however, be 
of a wholly different pattern from the present-day 
force. Its ranks will be composed of believers m non- 
violence. They will be servants, not masters of the 
people. The people will instinctively render them 
any help, and through mutual co-operation they will 
easily deal with the ever-decreasing disturbances. 
The police force will have some kind of arms, but 
they will be rarely used, if at all. In fact the police 
men will be reformers. Their police work will be 

confined primarily to robbers and dacoits. 

Hartjan, l-9-’40, p. 265 

In Independent India of the non-violent type, 
there will be crime but no criminals. They will not 
be punished. Crime is a disease like any other 
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malady and is a product of the prevalent social system. 
Therefore, all crime including murder mil be treated 
as a disease. Whether such an India mil ever come 
into being is another question 

Harijan, 5-5-’46, p 124 

What should our jails be like m free India? 
All criminals should be treated as patients and the 
jails should be hospitals admitting this class of patients 
for treatment and cure. No one commits crime for 
the fun of it It is a sign of a diseased mind. The 
causes of a particular disease should be investigated and 
removed They need not have palatial buildings when 
their jails become hospitals No country can afford 
that, much less can a poor country like India. But 
the outlook of the jail staff should be that of physi- 
cians and nurses in a hospital. The prisoners should 
feel that the officials are their friends. They are there 
to help them regain their mental health and not to 
harass them m any way. The popular governments 
have to issue necessary orders, but meanwhile the 
jail staff can do not a little to humanize their 
administration. 

Harijan , 2-U-’47 > pp 395-96 



SECTION X: SOCIAL IDEAS 

CHAPTER 70 

THE SOCIAL IDEAL 

Human society is a ceaseless growth, an unfold- 
ment m terms of spirituality. 

Mahatma, Vol. II, (1951), p 296 

All society is held together by non-violence, even 
as the earth is held m her position by gravitaion 
But when the law of gravitation was discovered, the 
discovery yielded results of which our ancestors bad 
no knowledge. Even so when society is deliberately 
constructed m accordance with the law of non- 
violence, its structure will be different m material 
particulars from what it is today. 

Hanjan, ll-2-’39, p. 8 

I remember to have read, I forget whether m 
the Delhi Fort or m the Agra Fort, when I visited 
them m 1896, a verse on one of the gates, wluch 
when translated reads thus . “If there is paradise on 
earth, it is here, it is here, it is here.” That fort 
with all its magnificence at its best, was no paradise 
in my estimation. But I should love to sec that 
verse with justice inscribed on the gates of Pakistan, 
at all the entrances. In such paradise, whether it is 
m the Union or m Pakistan, there will be neither 
paupers, nor beggars, nor high, nor low, neither 
millionaire employers, nor half-starved employees, 
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nor intoxicating dunks 01 drugs There will be the 
same lcspcct foi women, as vouchsafed to men, and 
the chastity and the purity of men and women will 
be jtilously guarded Where cvciy woman, except 
one s wife will be treated by men of all religions, as 
mothci or sistci or daughtci, according to her age 
Where there will be no untouchabihty, and where 
there will be equal respect for all faiths. The} will 
be all pioudly,jO} ouslyand voluntarily bread labourers, 
I hope that everyone who listens to me or reads 
these lines, will forgne me, if stretched on my bed 
and basking in the sun, inhaling the lifc-givmg 
sunshine, I allow myself to indulge m this ecstasy. 

Hanjan , 18-1-M8, p 526 


chapter 71 

FOURFOLD DIVISION OF SOCIETY AND 
FOUR STAGES OF LIFE 

Evciy one will admit that Hinduism is nothing 
without the law of Varna 1 and Ashrama 2 It would be 
impossible to find any Smnli 3 work of which a large 
part was not devoted to Varnashrama Dhama This 
law of Varna and Ashrama is to be traced to our most 

1 Colour, one of the four divisions of Hindu society (i e , 
Brahman, Kshatnya, Vaishya and Shudra) based on heredi- 
tary occupations 

2 Stage of life, abode of spiritual teacher, place for discip- 
lined community living 

3 The codes, based on recollection of the Shastras 
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ancient scriptures — the Vedas, and so no one who 
calls himself a Hindu may ignore it. It is his duty 
to study it m all its bearings, and to reject it if it 
is an excrescence, and to foster it and restore it to 
its pristine purity, if it represents a universal law. 

So far as the law of Ashrama is concerned it is 
extinct, alike m profession and observance. Hinduism 
lays down four Ashramas or stages — the life of a Brahma- 
chan (continent student), the life of a Gnhastha (house- 
holder;, the life of a Vanaprastha (who has retired) and 
the life of a Sannyasi (renunciator) — through which 
every Hindu has to pass to fulfil his purpose in life. 
But the first and the third are practically non-existent 
today, the fourth may be said to be observed m name 
to a small extent. The second is professed to be 
observed by all today, but it is observed m name, 
not in spirit. Gnhasthas or householders of a kind we 
are all, inasmuch as we eat and drink and propagate 
our kind, like all created beings. But m doing so, 
we fulfil the law of the flesh and not of the spirit. 
Only those married couples who fulfil the law of the 
spirit can be said to observe the law of Grihasthashrama. 
Those who live the mere animal life do not observe 
the law. The life of householders of today is one 
of indulgence. And as the four stages represent a 
ladder of growth and are interdependent, one cannot 
leap to the stage of a Vanaprastha or a Sannyasi, unless 
he or she fulfilled the law of the first two Ashramas- 
Brahmacharya and Gnhastha. The law of the Ashrama, 
therefore, is a dead letter today. It can be revived 
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only if the law of Varna, with which it is intimately 
interlinked, is revived 

That brings us to a consideration of the law of 
Varna Varna is intimately, if not indissolubly con- 
nected with birth, and the observance of the law of 
Varna means the following on the part of us all of the 
hereditary and traditional calling of our foicfathcrs m 
a spirit of duty. Those who thus fulfil the law of 
their Varna can be counted on one’s fingers’ ends 
This performance of one’s hereditary function is done 
as a matter of duty, though it naturally carries with 
it the earning of one’s livelihood. Thus, the func- 
tion of a Brahmana is to study and to teach the science 
of Brahman (or spiritual truth). He performs the func- 
tion as he cannot do otherwise, as it is the law of 
his being That secures him his livelihood, but he 
will take it as a gift from God A Kshatnya will per- 
form the function of protecting the people m the 
same spirit, accepting for his livelihood whatever 
the people can afford to give him A Vaishya will 
pursue wealth-producing occupations for the welfare 
of the community, keeping for himself enough for 
his own maintenance and rendering the balance to 
the community m one shape or other A Shudra will 
perform physical labour in the same spirit of service. 

Varna is determined by birth, but can be retain- 
ed only by observing its obligations. One born of 
Brahamana parents will be called a Brahamana, but if his 
life fails to reveal the attributes of a Brahmana when 
he comes of age, he cannot be called a Brahmana. He 
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will have fallen from Brahmanahood. On the other 
hand, one who is born not a Brahmana but reveals m 
his conduct the attributes of a Brahmana will be re- 
garded as a Brahmana, though he will himself disclaim 
the label. 

Varna thus conceived is no man-made institution 
but the law of life universally governing the human 
family. Fulfilment of the law would make life livable, 
would spread peace and content, end all clashes and 
conflicts, put an end to starvation and pauperization, 
solve the problem of population and even end dis- 
ease and suffering. 

But if Varna reveals the law of one’s being and 
thus the duty of one has to perform, it confeis no 
right, and the idea of superiority or inferiority is 
wholly repugnant to it. All Varnas are equal, for the 
community depends no less on one than on another. 
Today Varna means gradations of high and low. It 
is a hideous travesty of the original The law of 
Varna was discovered by our ancestors by stern auste- 
rities They sought to live up to the law to the best 
of their capacity. We have distorted it today and 
have made ourselves the laughing stock of the woild. 
No wonder that we have today amongst the Hindus 
a section which is bending its energies to a destruc- 
tion of the institution which m their opinion spells 
the rum of the Hindus And certainly one need have 
no mercy for the hideous distortion, which means 
nothing but destruction of Hinduism. 

Hanjan, 28-9-’34, pp 260-61 
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Varnashrama Dharma defines man’s mission on 
this earth He is not born day after day to explore 
avenues for amassing riches and to explore different 
means of livelihood, on the contrary man is born in 
order that he may utilize every atom of his energy 
for the purpose of knowing his Maker It restricts 
him, therefore, for the purpose of holding body and 
soul together, to the occupation of his forefathers 
That and nothing more or nothing less is Varnashrama 
Dharma 

Toung India, 27-10-’27, p. 357 

Though the law of Varna is a special discovery 
of some Hindu seer, it has universal application. Every 
religion has some distinguishing characteristic, but 
if it expresses a principle or law, it ought to have 
universal application That is how I look at the 
law of Varna The world may ignore it today but it 
will have to accept it in the time to come 

The four Varnas have been compared m the Vedas 
to the four members of the body, and no simile could 
be happier If they are members of one body, how 
can one be superior or inferior to another 9 If the 
members of the body had the power of expression 
and each of them were to say that it was higher and 
better than the rest, the body would go to pieces 
Even so, our body politic, the body of humanity, 
would go to pieces, if it were to perpetuate the can- 
ker of superiority or inferiority It is this canker that 
is at the root of the various ills of our time, especial- 
ly class-wars and civil strife It should not be 
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difficult for even the meanest understanding to see that 
these wars and strifes could not be ended except by 
the observance of the law of Varna. For it ordains that 
everyone shall fulfil the law of one’s being by doing 
in a spirit of duty and service that to which one is 
born. 

Hanjan, 28-9-’34, pp. 261-262 

Varnashrama , as I interpret it, satisfies the reli- 
gious, social and economic needs of a community. 
It satisfies the religious needs, because a whole com- 
munity accepting the law is free to devote ample time 
to spiritual perfection. Observance of the law obviates 
social evils and entirely prevents the killing economic 
competition. And if it is regarded as a law laying 
down, not the rights or the privileges of the commu- 
nity governed by it, but their duties, it ensures the 
fairest possible distribution of wealth, though it may 
not be an ideal, i.e , strictly equal, distribution. 
Therefore, when people in disregard of the law mis- 
take duties for privileges and try to pick and choose 
occupations for self-advancement, it leads to confu- 
sion of Varna and ultimate disruption of society. In 
this law, there is no question of compelling any person 
to follow the parental occupation against his or her 
aptitude that is to say, there can be no compulsion 
from without as there was none for, perhaps, several 
thousand years, during which the law of Varnashrama 
worked %vithout interruption. By training, the people 
had recognized the duty and the justice of the law, 
and they voluntarily lived under it. Today, nations 
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are living m ignorance and breach of that law and 
they are suffering for it. The so-called civilized na- 
tions have by no means reached a state which they 
can at all regard with equanimity and satisfaction 

Hanjan , 4-3-’33, p 5 

Varna has nothing to do with caste Down with 
the monster of caste that masquerades m the guise 
of Varna It is this travesty of Varna that has degra- 
ded Hinduism and India Our failure to follow the 
law of Varna is largely responsible both for our eco- 
nomic and spiritual rum. It is one cause of un- 
employment and impoverishment, and it is respon- 
sible for untouchability and defections from our faith. 

Young India, 24-11 -’2 7, p 390 

Man being a social being has to devise some 
method of social organization. We m India have 
evolved caste they in Europe have organized class. 
Neither has the solidarity and naturalness of a family 
which perhaps is a God-ordained institution If 
caste has produced certain evils, class has not been 
productive of anything less 

If class helps to conserve certain social virtues, 
caste does the same m equal, if not greater, degree. 
The beauty of the caste system is that it does not base 
itself upon distinctions of wealth possessions Money, 
as history has proved, is the greatest disruptive force 
in the world Even the sacredness of family ties is 
not safe against the pollution of wealth,— says 
Shanharacharya Caste is but an extension of the 
principle of the family. Both are governed by blood 
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and heredity. Western scientists are busy trying to 
prove that heredity is an illusion and that milieu is 
everything. The solid experience of many lands goes 
against the conclusion of these scientists, but even 
accepting their doctrine of milieu , it is easy to piove 
that milieu can be conserved and developed more 
through caste than through class. 

Young India, 29-12-’20, p 2 


chapter 72 

THE ROLE AND STATUS OF WOMAN 

My own opinion is that, just as fundamentally 
man and woman are one, their problem must be one 
m essence. The soul m both is the same. The two 
live the same life and have the same feelings. Each 
is a complement of the other The one cannot live 
without the other’s active life. . . . 

But somehow or other man has dominated 
woman from ages past, and so woman has developed 
an inferiority complex. She has believed m the tiuth 
of man’s interested leaching that she is mfcrioi to 
him. But the seers among men have recognized her 
equal status. 

Nevertheless there is no doubt that at some point 
there is bifurcation. Whilst both aie fundamentally 
one, it is also equally true that m the form there 
is a vital difference between the two Hence the 
vocations of the two must also be different. The duty 
of motherhood, which the vast majority of women 
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will always undertake, requires qualities which man 
need not possess She is passive, he is active. She is 
essentially mistress of the house He is the bread- 
winner She is the keeper and distributor of the 
bread. She is the care-taker m every sense of the 
term The art of bringing up the infants of the race 
is her special and sole prerogative Without her 
care the race must become extinct 

In my opinion it is degrading both for man and 
woman that woman should be called upon or induc- 
ed to forsake the hearth and shoulder the rifle for the 
protection of that hearth It is a reversion to bar- 
barity and the beginning of the end In trying to 
ride the horse that man rides, she brings herself and 
him down The sin will be on man’s head for tempt- 
ing or compelling his companion to desert her special 
calling. There is as much bravery m keeping one’s 
home m good order and condition as there is in 
defending it against attack from without As I have 
watched millions of peasants in their natural sur- 
roundings and as I watch them daily m little Sega on, 
the natural division of spheres of work has forced 
itself on my attention. There are no women black- 
smiths and carpenters But men and women work 
on the fields, the heaviest work being done by the 
males The women keep and manage the homes 
They supplement the meagre resources of the family, 
but man remains the mam bread-winner 

The division of the spheres of work being recog- 
nized, the general qualities and culture required 
VT -31 
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are practically tlie same for both, the sexes. 

My contribution to the great problem lies m my 
presenting for acceptance Truth and Ahmsa m every 
walk of life, whether for individuals or nations. 'I 
have hugged the hope that m this ’woman will be 
the unquestioned leader and, having thus found her 
place m human evolution, will shed inferiority com- 
plex. . . S 

I have suggested m these columns that woman 
is the incarnation of Ahmsa Ahimsa means infinite 
love, which again means infinite capacity for suffer- 
ing Who but woman, the mother of man, shows 
this capacity in the largest measure 9 She shows it 
as she carries the infant and feeds it during nine 
months and derives joy m the suffering involved. 
What can beat the suffering caused by the pangs of 
labour 9 But she forgets them m the joy of creation. 
Who agam suffers daily so that her babe may wax 
from day to day 9 Let her transfer that love to the 
whole of humanity, let her forget she ever was or can 
be the object of man’s lust. And she will occupy 
her proud position by the side of man as his 'mother, 
maker and silent leader. It is given to her to teach 
the art of peace to the warring world thirsting for 
that nectar. She can become the leader m Salya - 
graha which does not require the learning that books 
give but doesj require the stout heart that comes 
from suffering and faith 

My good nurse m the Sassoon Hospital, Poona, 
as I was lying on a sick-bed years ago, told me the 
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storv of t woman who icfusccl to take chloroform 
bccuisc die would not nsh the life of the babe she 
was can \ mg She had to undcigo a painful opera- 
tion The onl> anaesthetic she had was hci love for the 
babe to save whom no sufFeung was too great Let 
not women, who can count man> such heroines 
among them, c\ci despise their sex or deplore that 
thc\ wcic not born men The contemplation of that 
heroine often makes me envy woman the status that 
is hcis, if she only knew There is as much reason 
for man to wish that he w'as bom a woman as for 
worn m to do otherwise But the wish is fruitless Let 
us be hopp> in the state to which we arc born and 
do the duty for which nature has destined us 

Hanjan, 24-2-’ 10, pp 13-14 

-Vs Nature has made men and women different, 
it is necessary to maintain a difference between the 
education of the two True, they arc equals in life, 
but their functions differ. It is woman’s right to 
rule the home Man is master outside it Man is 
the earner, woman saves and spends Woman looks 
after the feeding of the child She shapes its future 
She is responsible for building its character She is 
her children’s educator, and hence, mother to the 
Nation Man is not father (m that sense) After a 
certain period, a father ceases to influence his son; 
the mother never abdicates her place The son, even 
after attaining manhood, will play with the mother 
even as the child does. He cannot do that with his 
father 
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If this is the scheme of Nature, and it is just as 
it should be, woman should not have to earn her 
living. A state of affairs in which women have to 
work as telegraph clerks, typists or compositors can 
be, I think, no good, such a people must be bankrupt 
and living on their capital. 

Hence, just as, on the one hand, it is wrong to 
keep women m ignorance and under suppression, so, 
on the other, it is a sign of decadence and it is 
tyrannical to burden them with work which is ordi- 
narily done by men. 

77 it Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi , Vol. XIV, p 31 

I do not need to be a girl to be wild over man’s 
atrocities towards woman. I count the law of in- 
heritance among the least m the list. The Sarda 
Bill deals with an evil far greater than the one which 
the law of inheritance connotes. But I am uncom- 
promising in the matter of woman’s rights. In my opi- 
nion she should labour under no legal disability not 
suffered by man. I should treat the daughters and 
sons on a footing of perfect equality. As women begin 
to realize their strength, as they must m proportion to 
the education they receive, they will naturally resent 
the glaring inequalities to which they are subjected. 

But to remove legal inequalities will be a mere 
palliative. The root of the evil lies much deeper 
than most people realize. It lies m man’s greed of 
power and fame and deeper still m mutual lust. Man 
has always desired power. Ownership of property 
gives this power. Man hankers also after posthumous 
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fame based on power Tins cannot be bad, if 
property is progressively cut up m pieces as it must be 
if all the posterity become equal co-sharers Hence the 
descent of property for the most part on the eldest male 
issue Most women arc married And they arc co- 
sharers, m spite of the law being against them, in their 
husband’s power and privileges They delight in being 
ladies -dus and what not simply for the fact of being 
the wives of particular lords. Though therefore they 
may vote for radical reform in academic discussions 
over inequalities, when it comes to acting up to their 
vote, they will be found to be unwilling to part with 
the privileges 

Whilst therefore I would always advocate the 
repeal of all legal disqualifications, I should have 
the enlightened women of India to deal with the 
root cause. Woman is the embodiment of sacrifice 
and suffering, and her advent to public life should 
therefore result in purifying it, m restraining un- 
bridled ambition and accumulation of property Let 
them know that millions of men have no property to 
transmit to posterity. Let us learn from them that it 
is better for the few to have no ancestral property at 
all ... 

The privilege of the awakened women should be 
to spot and eradicate age-long evils. 

Young India, 17-10-’29, p 340 

Man, the law-giver, will have to pay a dreadful 
penalty for the degradation he has imposed upon 
the so-called weaker sex. When woman, freed from 
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man’s snares, rises to the full height and rebels 
against man’s legislation and institutions designed 
by him, her rebellion, no doubt non-violent will be 
nonetheless effective. 

Young India, 16-4-’25, p. 133 

Man has regarded woman as his tool. She has 
learnt to be his tool, and in the end found it easy 
and pleasurable to be such, because when one drags 
another m his fall the descent is easy. 

Hanjan, 25-l-’36, p 396 

Of all the evils for which man has made himself 
responsible, none to me, is so degrading, so 
shocking or so brutal as his abuse of the better half of 
humanity, the female sex, not the weaker sex. It is the 
nobler of the two, for it is even today the embodiment 
of sacrifice, silent suffering, humility, faith and 
knowledge 

Young India, 15-9-’21, p 292 

To call woman the weaker sex is a libel; it is 
man’s injustice to woman. If by strength is meant 
brute strength, then indeed is woman less brute 
than man. If by strength is meant moral power, 
then woman is immeasurably man’s superior. Has 
she not greater intuition, is she not more self- 
sacrificing, has she not greater powers of endurance, 
has she not greater courage ? Without her man could 
not be. If non-violence is the law of our being, the 
future is with woman. . . . Who can make a more 
effective appeal to the heart than woman? 

Young India, 10-4-’30, p 121 
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I believe m the proper education of woman But 
I do believe that woman will not make her contri- 
' bution to the world by mimicking or running a race 
with man She can run the race, but she will not 
rise to the gieat heights she is capable of by mimicking 
man She has to be the complement of man. 

Hanjan, 27-2-’37, p 19 

Woman, I hold, is the personification of self- 
sacrifice, but unfortunately today she docs not rea- 
lize what a tiemendous advantage she has over 
man As Tolstoy used to say, they are labouring 
under the hypnotic influence of man . . If they 

would realize the strength of non-violence they would 
not consent to be called the weaker sex 

Young India, 14-l-'32, p 19 

Refuse to be the slaves of your own whims and 
fancies, and the slaves of men Refuse to decorate 
yourselves, don’t go in for scents and lavender 
waters; if you (women) want to give out the pio- 
per scent, it must come out of your heart, and then 
you will captivate not man, but humanity It is 
your birth-right Man is born of woman, he is flesh 
of her flesh and bone of her bone Gome to your 
own and deliver your message again. 

Young India, 8-12-’27, p 406 

Woman must cease to consider herself the object 
of man’s lust The remedy is more m her hands than 
man’s She must refuse to adorn herself for men, in- 
cluding her husband, if she will be an equal partner 
with man I cannot imagine Sita even wasting a 
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single moment on pleasing Rama by physical charms 

Young India, 21-7-’21, p. 229 

The woman who knows and fulfils her duty rea- 
lizes her dignified status. She is the queen, not the 
slave, of the household over which she presides. 

Harijan, 12-10-’34, p. 277 

Equality of sexes does not mean equality of 
occupations. There may be no legal bar against a 
woman hunting or wielding a lance. But she instinc- 
tively recoils from a function that belongs to man. 
Nature has created sexes as complements of each 
other. Their functions are defined as are their forms. 

Harijan, 2-12-’39, p. 359 

I make no distinction between man and woman. 
Woman should feel just as independent as man. 

Bravery is not man’s monopoly. 

Harijan, 5-l-’47, p 478 

Today few women take part m politics and most 
of these do not do independent thinking. They are 
content to carry out their parents’ or then husbands’ 
behests Realizing their dependence, they cry out 
for women’s rights Instead of doing this, however, 
women workers should enrol women as voters, impart 
or have imparted to them practical education, teach 
them to think independently, release them from the 
chains of caste that bind them, so as to bring about a 
change m them wluch will compel men to realize 
woman’s strength and capacity for sacrifice and give 
her places ofhonour. 

Hanjan, 21-4-’46, p. 96 
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Therefore, I advise women to resort to civil 
rebellion against all undesirable and unworthy res- 
traints All restraints to be beneficial must be volun- 
tary. There is no possibility of harm resulting from 
civil rebellion. It presupposes purity and reasoned 
resistance 

Hartjan, 23-3-’47, p. 80 

Women may not look for protection to men 
They must rely on their own strength and purity of 

character and on God 

Hart] art, 15-9-’46, p 312 

Man should learn to give place to women and 
a community or country m which women are not 
honoured cannot be considered as civilized 

Hanjan, ll-l-’48, p 508 

Chastity is not a hot-house growth It cannot 
be superimposed It cannot be protected by the sur- 
rounding wall of the purdah 1 It must grow from 
within, and to be worth anything, it must be capable 
of withstanding every unsought temptation 

Young India , 3-2-’27, p 37 

Women are special custodians of all that is pure 
and religious m life Conservative by nature, if they 
are slow to shed superstitious habits, they are also 
slow to give up all that is pure and noble m life 

Hanjan, 25-3-’33, p 2 

I do believe that it is woman’s mission to exhibit 
Ahimsa at its highest and best For woman is 


1 Veil 
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more fitted than man to make explorations and take 
bolder action m Ahimsa. . . . For the courage of 'self- 
sacrifice woman is any day superior to man, as I 

believe man is to woman for the courage of ^the brute. 
Harijan, 5-ll-’38, p, 317 


CHAPTER 73 8 

THE IDEAL OF MARRIAGE 

Absolute renunciation, absolute [ 5 Brahmacharya , 
is the ideal state. If you dare not think of it, marry 
by all means, but even then live a life of self-control. 

Harijan, 7-9-’35, p. 234 

It is wholly wrong of parents to force marriage 
on their daughters. It is also wrong to keep their 
daughters unfit for earning their living. No parent 
has a right to turn a daughter out on to the street 
for refusal to marry. 

Harijan, 15-9-’46, pp 311-12 

Marriage is a natural thing m life, and to consi- 
der it derogatory in any sense is wholly wrong. . . . 
The ideal is to look upon marriage as a sacrament, 
and, therefore, to lead a life of self-restraint in the 
married estate. 

Hanjan, 22-3-’42, p 88 

The ideal that marriage aims at is that of spiri- 
tual union through the physical. The human love 
that it incarnates is intended to serve as a stepping 

stone to divine or universal love. 

Young India, 21-5-’31, p 1 15 
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Righth speaking, the tint pui pose of marnagc 
should he md is intimate friendship and compmion- 
ship between nnn and woman. Thuc is m it no 
room for sc\u »1 sitisfaction That mintage is no 
marriage which takes place foi the satisfaction of the 
sex desire Tin t satisfaction is a denial of true friendship 

Hay an, 7-7-’ 56, p. 214 

Those who see m Sita i willing slave under 
R>ma do not ieah?e the loftiness of cithci lier in- 
dependence oi Rama’s consideration for hci m 
everything. Sita was no helpless, weak woman m- 
cipablc of protecting hctsclf or hci honour. 

IJcnjan, 2-5-'36, p 93 

The wife is not the husband’s bondslave, but 
bis companion and Ins help-mate, and an equal 
partner in all bis jovs and sorrows — as free as the 
husband to choose hci owm path 

An Autobiography, (1966), p 18 

I hold that the right education m this country 
is to leach woman the art of saying ‘no’ even to her 
husband, to teach her that it is no part of her duty 
to become a mere tool or a doll in her husband’s 
hands She has rights as well as duties 

Hartjan, 2-5-’36, p 93 

A correspondent laid down the following condi- 
tions of marriage (I) Mutual attraction or love, (2) 
Eugenic fitness, (3) Approval and consent of the 
respective families concerned, and consideration for 
the interest of the social order to which one belongs; 
(4) Spiritual development 
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I accept generally the conditions for an ideal 
marriage enumerated by my correspondent. But I 
would change their order of importance and put 
‘love’ last m the list By giving it the first place, the 
other conditions are liable to be overshadowed by it 
altogether and rendered more or less nugatory. 
Therefore, spiritual development ought to be given 
the first place m the choice for marriage. Service 
should come next, family considerations and the 
interest of the social order should have the third 
place, and mutual attraction or ‘love 5 the fourth and 
the last place. This means that ‘love’ alone, where 
the other four conditions are not fulfilled, should not 
be held as a valid reason for marriage. At the 
same time, marriage where there is no love should 
equally be ruled out even though all the other condi- 
tions are fully complied with. I should score out the 
condition of eugenic fitness, because the begetting 
of offspring being the central purpose of marriage 
eugenic fitness cannot be treated merely as a ‘condi- 
tion’, it is the sine qua non of marriage. 

Hanjan, 5-6-’37, pp 133-34 

Manu has described the first child as dharmaja — 
born out of a sense of duty, and children born after 
the first as kamaja — carnally born. That gives m a 

nutshell the law of sexual relations. 

Hanjan, 24-4-’37, p 83 

Innumerable persons cat m order to satisfy the 
palate, but such indulgence docs not, therefore, 
become one’s duty. Very few eat to live, but they 
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are the ones who really know the law of eating. 
Similarly, those only really marry who mairy m 
order to experience the purity and sanctity of the 
marriage tie and thereby realize the divinity 
within. 

Hanjan, 7-7-’46, p 214 

You will guard your wife’s honour and be not 
her master, but her true friend You will hold her 
body and her soul as sacred as I trust she will hold 
your body and your soul To that end you will have 
to live a life of prayerful toil, and simplicity and self- 
restraint Let not either of you regard another as the 
object of his or her lust 

Young India, 2-2-’28, p. 35 

I admit that between husband and wife there 
should be no secrets from one another ... I hold 
that husband and wife merge m each other They 
are one m two or two m one 

Hartjan, 9-3-’40, p 30 

What is Kanyadan 1 m the case of little children? 
Has a father any rights of property over his children? 
He is their protector not owner And he forfeits the 
privilege of protection when he abuses it by seeking 
to barter away the liberty of his ward. 

The least that a parent, who has so abused his 
trust as to give m marriage an infant to an old man 
m his dotage or to a boy hardly out of his teens, 
can do, is to purge himself of his sm by remarrying 


1 Giving away of daughter in marriage 
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the daughter when she becomes widowed. As I have 
said, such marriages should be declared null and void 
from the beginning. 

Young India , ll-ll-’26, p. 388 

The system has to go. Marriage must cease to 
be a matter of arrangement made by parents for 
money. The system is intimately connected with 
caste So long as the choice is restricted to a few hun- 
dred young men or young women of a particular 
caste, the system will persist no matter what is said 
against it The girls or boys or their parents will have 
to break the bonds of caste if the evil is to be eradi- 
cated. . . . All this means education of a character 
that will revolutionize the mentality of the youth of 
the nation. 

Hanjan, 23-5-’36, p 117 

... A strong public opinion should be created 
m condemnation of the degrading practice of dowry 
and young men who soil their fingers with such ill- 
gotten gold should be ex-communicated from society. 
Parents of girls should cease to be dazzled by English 
degrees and should not hesitate to travel outside 
their little castes and provinces to secure true, gallant 

young men for their daughters. 

Young India, 21-6-’28, p 207 

If we would be pure, if we would save Hinduism, 
we must nd ourselves of this poison of enforced widow- 
hood The reform must begin by those who have 
girl-widows taking courage m both their hands and 
seeing that the child-widows in their charge arc duly 
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and [ well married,— not remarried. They were 

never really married. 

Toung India, 5-8»’26, p 276 


CHAPTER 74 

CHILDREN 

If I am to identify myself with the grief of the 
least m India, aye, if I have the power, the least m 
the world, let me identify myself with the sms of the 
little ones who are under my care. |And so doing m 
all humility, I hope some day to see t God — Truth 

— face to face. 

Toung India, 3-12-’25, p 422 

Children inherit the qualities of the parents, no 
;ss than their physical features. Environment does 
play an important part, but the original capital on 
which a child starts life is inherited from its ancestors 
F I have also seen children successfully surmounting} the 
effects of an evil inheritance That is due to purity 
being an inherent attribute of the soul. 

An Autobiography, (1966), p 234 

f ' A real property that a parent can transmit to all 
equally is his or [[her -character and educational 
facilities [Parents should [seek to make their sons and 
daughters self-reliant, well able to earn an honest 
livelihood by the sweat of the brow 

Toung India, 17-KV29, p 340 

If we are to reach real peace m this world and 
if we are to carry on a real war against war, we 
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shall have to begin with children; and if they will 
grow up m their natural innocence, we won’t have to 
struggle, we won’t have to pass fruitless idle resolu- 
tions. But we shall go from love to love and peace 
to peace, until at last all the comers of the world 
are covered with that peace and love for which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the whole world is 
hungering. 

Toung India, I9-I1-’31, p. 361 


CHAPTER 75 

BIRTH-CONTROL 

I think it is the height of ignorance to believe that 
the sexual act is an independent function, necessary 
like sleeping or eating The world depends for its exis- 
tence on the act of generation, and as the world is 
the play-ground of God and a reflection of His glory, 
the act of generation should be controlled for the 
ordered growth of the world. He who realizes this 
will control his lust at any cost, equip himself with 
the knowledge necessary for the physical, mental and 
spiritual well-being of his progeny, and give the 

benefit of that knowledge to posterity. 

An Autobiography, (1966), p. 153 

The union is meant not for pleasure, but for 
bringing forth progeny. And union is a enme when 
the desire for progeny is absent 

Young Irdia, 12-3-25, p. 88 
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Once the idea that the only and grand function 
of the sexual organ is generation, possesses man and 
woman, union for any other purpose they will hold 
as criminal waste of the vital fluid and the consequent 
excitement caused to man and woman as an equally 

criminal waste of engery 

Hartjan, 21-3-’36, p 48 

Sex urge is a fine and noble thing. There is 
nothing to be ashamed of m it. But it is meant only 
for the act of creation. Any other use of it is a sm 
against God and humanity 

Hartjan , 28-3-’36, p 53 

It is wrong and immoral to seek to escape the 
consequences of one’s acts It is good for a peison 
who over-eats to have an ache and a fast. It is bad 
for him to indulge his appetite and then escape the 
consequence by taking tonics or other medicine. It 
is still worse for a person to indulge m Ins animal 
passions and escape the consequences of his acts. 
Nature is relentless and will have full revenge for any 
such violation of her laws. Moral results can only 
be produced by moral restraints. All other restraints 
defeat the very purpose for which they are intended. 

Young India, 12-3-’25, pp 88-89 

There can be no two opinions about the necessity 
of birth-control. But the only method handed down 
from ages past is self-control or Brahmacharya. It is an 
infallible sovereign remedy doing good to those who 
practise it. And medical men will earn the gratitude 
of mankind, if instead of devising artificial means of 
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birth-control, they will find out the means of 
self-control, s s t 

Artificial methods are like putting premium 
upon vice. They make man *and woman reckless. 
And respectability that is being given to the methods 
must hasten the dissolution of the restraints that public 
opinion puts upon one. Adoption of artificial methods 
must result m imbecility and nervous prostration. The 
remedy will be found to be worse than the disease. 

Young India, 12-3 -’25, pp. 88-89 

i 

If it is contended that birth-control is necessary 
for the nation because of over-population, I dispute the 
proposition*- It has never been proved. In my opinion, 
py a proper land system, better agriculture and a sup- 
plementary industry, this country is capable of sup- 
porting twice as many people as there are in it today. 
r Young India, 2-4-’25, p. 118 

The bogey of increasing birth-rate is not a new 
thing. It has been often trotted out. Increase m 
population is not and ought not to be regarded as a 
calamity to be avoided. Its regulation or restriction 
by artificial methods is a calamity of the first grade, 
whether we know it or not. It is bound to degrade 
the race if, it becomes universal which, thank God, 
it is never likely to be. Pestilence, war and famines 
arc cursed antidotes against cursed lust which is res- 
ponsible for unwanted children. If we would avoid 
this threefold curse, we would avoid too the curse 
of unwanted children by the sovereign remedy of self- 
control. The evil consequences of artificial method* - 
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are being seen by discerning men even now Without, 
however, encroaching upon the moral domain, let me 
say that propagation of the race rabbit-wise must 
undoubtedly be stopped; but not so as to bring 
greater evils m its tram It should be stopped by 
methods which m themselves ennoble the race. In 
other words, it is all a matter of proper education 
which would embrace every department of life; and 
dealing with one curse will take m its orbit all the 
others A way is not to be avoided because it is 
upward and therefore uphill Man’s upward pro- 
gress necessarily means ever-increasing difficulty, 
which is to be welcomed. 

Hanjan, 31-3-’46, p 66 

Man must choose either of the two courses, the 
upward or the downward, but as he has the brute 
in him, he will more easily choose the downward course 
than the upward, especially when the downward course 
is presented to him m a beautiful garb. Man easily 
capitulates when sm is presented m the garb of virtue, 
and that is what Marie Stopes and others are doing. 

Hanjan , l-2-’35, p. 410 

This little globe of ouis is not a toy of yesterday. 
It has not suffered from the weight of over-popu- 
lation through its age of countless millions. How can 
it be that the truth has suddenly dawned upon some 
people that it is m danger of perishing of shortage of 
food unless the birth-rate is checked through the use 
of contraceptives ? 

Hanjan, 14-9-’35, p 244 
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I urge the advocates of artificial methods to con- 
sider the consequences. Any large use of the methods 
is likely to result m the dissolution of the marriage 
bond and m free love. If a man may indulge in animal 
passion for the sake of it, what is he to do whilst he 
is, say, away from his home for any length of time, 
or when he is engaged as a soldier m a protracted 
war or when he is widowed, or when his wife is too 
ill to permit him the indulgence without injury to her 
health, notwithstanding the use of artificial methods? 

Toting India , 2-4-’25, p. 118 

To ask India’s women to take to contraceptives 
is, to say the least, putting the cart before the horse. 
The first thing is to free her from mental slavery, to 
teach her the sacredness of her body, and to teach 
her the dignity of national service and the service of 

humanity. 

Hanjan, 2-5-’36, p. 93 

It is the philanthropic motive that no doubt impels 
many birth-control reformers to a whirlwind campaign 
in favour of the use of contraceptives. I invite them 
to contemplate the ruinous consequences of their 
misplaced philanthropy. Those whom they want to 
reach never use them in any appreciable numbers. 
Those who ought not to use them will, without 
doubt, use them to the undoing of themselves and 
their partners. This would not matter in the least 
if the use of contraceptives was incontestably proved 

to be right physically and morally. 

Hanjan, I2-9-’36, p 244 
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I have felt that during the years still left 
to me if I can di i\ c home to women’s mmds the ti uth 
that they arc free, we will have no birth-control pro- 
blem in India If they will only learn to say ‘no’ 
to their husbands when they approach them carnally 
. . . all will be well. . . . The ical problem is that 
they do not want to resist them . . I want woman 
to learn uic pi unary right of resistance. She 0 mks 
now that she has not got it 

Hanjan, 25-l-’36, p 396 

It is a sm to bring forth unwanted children, but 
I think it is a greater sm to avoid the consequences 
of one’s own action It simply unmans man. 

Hanjan, 7-9-’35, p 234 

And so is a woman guilty of criminal folly who 
will lcccive the seed in her life-producing field with 
tile deliberate intention of letting it run to waste 
Both he and she will be judged guilty of misuse of 
the talents given to them and they will be dispossessed 
of what they have been given 

Hanjan, 28-3-’36, p 53 

I suggest that it is cowardly to refuse to face 
the consequences of one’s acts Persons who use 
contraceptives will never learn the virtue of self- 
restraint They will not need it Self-indulgence 
with contraceptives may prevent the coming of child- 
ren but will sap the vitality of both men and women, 
perhaps more of men than of women It is unmanly 
to refuse battle with the devil 

Hanjan, 17-4-’37, p 77 
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I know what havoc secret vice has played among 
school boys and school girls. The introduction of 
contraceptives under the name of science and the 
imprimatur of known leaders of society has intensi- 
fied the complication and made the task of reformers 
who work for purity of social life well-nigh 
impossible. . . . 

Hanjan, 28-3-’36, p. 53 

I know that there are modern women who 
advocate these methods. But I have little doubt that 
the vast majority of women will reject them as incon- 
sistent with their dignity. If man means well by her, 
let him exercise control over himself. It is not she 
who tempts. In reality, man being the aggressor 
is the real culprit and the tempter. 

Toung India, 2-4-’25, p. 118 

And my plea based on positive experience is that 
even as truth and Ahimsa are not merely for the 
chosen few but for the whole of humanity, to be 
practised m daily life, so, exactly is self-control not 
merely for a few Mahatmas 1 but for the whole of 
humanity. And even as, because many people wall 
be untruthful and violent, humanity may not lower 
its standard, so also, though many, even the majority, 
may not respond to the message of self-control, wc 

may not lower our standard. 

Hanjan, 30-5-’36, p 126 


1 Great Souls 



SECTION XI: BASIC EDUCATION 
AND STUDENTS 

CllAM J U 7G 

1ASIC EDUCATION 

The ancient lphoiism 1 , “Educ man is that which 
liberates”, is as true tod i\ >s it was before Education 
here docs not mean mcic spiritual knowledge, nor docs 
liberation sigmfv only spiritual hbci ttion after dentin 
Knowledge includes *11 tr lining that is useful foi tlie 
sen ice of mankind and liber* uon means freedom liom 
all m inner of sen nude even m the present life. 
Servitude is of two kinds * sliver)* to domination from 
outside ind to one’s own artificial needs The know- 
ledge acquired in the pursuit of this ideal alone con- 
stitutes true stud). 

Ilcrjcr, 10-3- v j 6, p 38 

Persistent questioning and healthy inquisitiveness 
arc die first requisite for acquiring learning of any 
kind. Inquisitiveness should be tempered by humility 
and respectful regard for the teacher It must not 
degenerate into impudence. Tlie latter is the enemy 
of the receptivity of mind. There can be no know- 
ledge without humility and the will to learn 

Ifcnjan, 8-9-MG, p 30G 

Education must be of a new type for the sake of 
the creation of a new world 

Hor>jan, 19-l-’47, p. 494 
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Every one of us has good inherent m the soul, 
it needs to be drawn out by the teachers, and only 
those teachers can perform this sacred function whose 
own character is unsullied, who are always ready to 

learn and to grow from perfection to perfection. 

Harijan, 7-11-36, p. 309 

Useful manual labour, intelligently performed is 
the means par excellence for developing the intellect. . . . 
A balanced intellect presupposes a harmonious growth 
of body, mind and soul. . . . An intellect that is 
developed through the medium of socially useful 
labour will be an instrument foi service and will not 
easily be led astray or fall into devious paths. 

Harijan , 8-9-’46, p 306 

Graft, art, health and education should all be 
integrated into one scheme. Nai Tahm is a beautiful 
blend of all the four and covers the whole education 
of the individual from the time of conception to 
the moment of death. . . . Instead of regarding craft 
and industry as different from education, I will regard 
the former as the medium for the latter. 

Hanjan , 10-ll-’46, p. 394 

Our system of (Basic) education leads to the deve- 
lopment of the mind, body and soul The ordinary 

system cares only for the mind. 

Hanjan, 9-ll-’47, p. 401 

The teachers earn what they take. It stands for 
the art of Imng. Therefore, both the teacher and the 
pupil have to produce in the vciy act of teaching and 
learning. It enriches life from the commencement. 
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It makes the nation independent of the search for 

employment. 

Hartjan, ll-5-’47, p 145 

It is popularly and correctly described as educa- 
tion through handicrafts This is part of the truth 
The root of this new education goes much deeper. It 
lies m the application of truth and love m every 
variety of human activity, whether m individual life 
or a corporate one. The notion of education through 
handicrafts rises from the contemplation of truth and 
love permeating life’s activities. Love requires that 
true education should be easily accessible to all, and 
should be of use to every villager in his daily life 
Such education is not derived from, nor does it depend 
upon books It has no relation to sectional religion 
If it can be called religious, it is universal religion from 
which all sectional religions are derived. Therefore, 
it is learnt from the Book of Life which costs nothing 
and which cannot be taken away from one by any 
force on earth. 

Hartjan, 21-12-’47, p 480 

I hold that, as the largest part of our time is 
devoted to labour for earning our bread, our child- 
ren must from their infancy be taught the dignity 
of such labour. Our children should not be so 
taught as to despise labour There is no reason 
why a peasant’s son, after having gone to school, 
should become useless as he does become, as an 
agricultural labourer 

Young India, l-9-’21, p. 277 
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Literary education should follow the education 
of the hand — the one gift that visibly distinguishes 
man from beast. It is a superstition to think that the 
fullest development of man is impossible without a 
knowledge of the art of reading and writing. That 
knowledge undoubtedly adds grace to life, but it is 
m no way indispensable for man’s moral, physical, or 

material growth. 

Harijan, 8-3-’35, p. 28 

Man is neither mere intellect, nor the gross animal 
body, nor the heart or soul alone. A proper and 
harmonious combination of all the three is required 
for the making of the whole man and constitutes the 

true economics of education. . . . 

I hold that true education of the intellect can 
only come through a proper exercise and training of 
the bodily organs, eg., hands, feet, eyes, ears, nose, 
etc In other words an intelligent use of the bodily 
organs in a child provide the best and quickest way of 
developing his intellect. But unless the development 
of the mind and body goes hand m hand with a corres- 
ponding awakening of the soul, the former alone would 
prove to be poor lop-sided affair. By spiritual train- 
ing I mean education of the heart A proper and 
all-round development of the mind, therefore, can 
take place only when it proceeds pari passu with the 
education of the physical and spiritual faculties of the 
child. They constitute an indivisible whole. 
According to this theory, therefore, it ■would be a gro:s 
fallacy to suppose that they can be developed 
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piecemeal or independently of one another 

Hanjan, 8-5-’37, p 104 

By education I mean an all-round drawing out 
of the best m child and man — body, mad and spirit. 
Literacy is not the end of education nor even the 
beginning It is only one of the means whereby 
man and woman can be educated. Literacy m itself 
is no education. I would therefore begin the child’s 
education by teaching it a useful handicraft and en- 
abling it to produce from the moment it begins its 
training Thus every school can be made self-support- 
ing, the condition being that the State takes over the 
manufactures of these schools 

I hold that die highest development of the mind 
and the soul is possible under such a system of educa- 
tion Only every handicraft has to be taught not 
merely mechanically as is done today but scienti- 
fically, 1 e , the child should know the why and the 
wherefore of every process I am not writing tins 
without some confidence, because it has the backing 
of experience This method is being adopted more 
or less completely wherever spinning is being taught 
to workers I have myself taught sandal-making and 
even spinning on these lines with good results This 
method does not exclude a knowledge of history and 
geography But I find that this is best taught by 
transmitting such general information by word of 
mouth One imparts ten times as much m this 
manner as by reading and writing The signs of the 
alphabet may be taught later when the pupil has 
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learnt to distinguish wheat from the chaff and when 
he has somewhat developed his or her tastes. This is 
a revolutionary proposal, but it saves immense labour 
and enables a student to acquire m one year what 
he may take much longer to learn. This means all 
round economy. Of course the pupil learns mathe- 
matics whilst he is learning his handicraft. 

Hanjan, 31-7-’37, p. 197 

Given the right kind of teachers, our children 
will tje taught the dignity of labour and learn to 
regard it as an integral part and a means of their in- 
tellectual growth, and to realize that it is patriotic 
to pay for their training through their labour. The 
core of my suggestion is that handicrafts are to be 
taught, not merely for productive work, but for deve- 
loping the intellect of the pupils. Surely, if the State 
takes charge of the children between seven and fourteen, 
and trams their bodies and minds through productive 
labour, the public schools must be frauds and teachers 
idiots, if they cannot become self-supporting. 

Hanjan , ll-9-’37, p. 256 

When it is remembered that the primary aim 
of all education is, or should be, the moulding of the 
character of pupils, a teacher who has a character to 

keep need not lose heart. 

Hanjan, 1-12- ’33, p. 3 

In the schools I advocate, boys have all that boys 
learn in Iiigh schools less English but plus drill, 

music, drawing, and of course, a vocation. 

Hanjan, I8-9-’37, p. 265 
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I am a firm believer m the principle of fiec and 
compulsory pnmary education for India I also 
hold that uc shall realise this only b\ teaching the 
children a useful vocation and utilising it as a means 
for cultivating their mental, physical and spiritual 
faculties Let no one consider these economic calcu- 
lations in connection with education ns sordid or out 
of place. There is nothing essentially sordid about 
economic calculations 

//rryc-, 9-10-’37, p 292 

If we want to impart education best suited to the 
needs of villagers, vve should take the Vtdjafiith 1 to the 
villages We should convert it into a training school 
in order that we might be able to give practical train- 
ing to teachers in terms of the needs of villagers You 
cannot instruct the teachers m the needs of villagers 
through a training school m a city. Nor can you so 
interest them in the condition of villages To interest 
cit> -dwellers m villages and make them live in them 
is no easy task I am finding daily confirmation of 
this in Segaon. I cannot give you the assurance that 
our year’s stay in Segaon has made of us villagers 
or that we have become one with them foi the 
common good. 

Then as to primary education, my confirmed 
opinion is that the commencement of training by 
teaching the alphabet and reading and writing ham- 
pers their intellectual growth. I would not teach 


1 Literally seat of learning, University 
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them the alphabet till they have had an elementary 
knowledge of history, geography, mental arithmetic 
and the art (say) of spinning. Through these three 
I should develop their intelligence. Question may he 
asked how intelligence can be developed through the 
takh 1 or the spinning wheel. It can to a marvellous 
degree if it is not taught merely mechanically. When 
you tell a child the reason for each process, when you 
explain the mechanism of the takh 1 or the wheel, 
when you give him the history of cotton and its 
connection with civilization itself and take him to the 
village field where it is grown, and teach him to count 
the rounds he spins and the method of finding the 
evenness and strength of his yarn, you hold his interest 
and simultaneously tram his hands, his eyes and his 
mind. I should give six months to this preliminary 
training. The child is probably now ready for learn- 
ing how to read the alphabet, and when he is able to 
do so rapidly, he is ready to learn simple drawing, 
and when he has learnt to draw geometrical figures 
and the figures of the birds etc., he will diaw, not 
scrawl the figures of the alphabet. I can recall the 
days of my childhood when I was being taught the 
alphabet. I know what a drag it was Nobody 
cared why my intellect was rusting. I consider writing 
as a fine art We kill it by imposing the alphabet on 
little children and making it the beginning of 

1 Spindle used in spinning with the fingers without the 
use of the spinning wheel. 
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learning. Thus we do violence to the art of writing and 
stunt the growth of the child when we seek to teach 
him the alphabet before its time 

Hartjan, 5-6-’37, p 130 

What kind of vocations are the fittest for being 
taught to children m urban schools ? There is no 
hard and fast rule about it But my reply is clear. 
I want to resuscitate the villages of India. Today 
our villages have become a mere appendage to the 
cities They exist, as it were, to be exploited by the 
latter and depend on the latter’s sufferance This is 
unnatural It is only when the cities realize the 
duty of making an adequate return to the villages 
for the strength and sustenance which they derive 
from them, instead of selfishly exploiting them, that a 
healthy and moral relationship between the two will 
spring up And if the city children are to play their 
part in this great and noble work of social reconstruc- 
tion, the vocations, through which they are to receive 
their education ought to be directly related to the 
requirements of the villages. So far as I can see 
the various processes of cotton manufacture from 
ginning and cleaning of cotton to the spinning of yarn, 
answer this test as nothing else does Even today 
cotton is grown m the villages and is ginned and 
spun and converted into cloth m the cities But the 
chain of processes which cotton undergoes in the 
mills from the beginning to the end constitutes a 
huge tragedy of waste m men, materials and mecha- 
nical power 
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My plan to impart primary education thiough 
the medium of village handicrafts like spinning and 
carding, etc., is thus conceived as the spearhead of 
a silent social revolution fraught with the most far- 
reaching consequences It will provide a healthy 
and moral basis of relationship between the city and 
the village and thus go a long way toward eradicat- 
ing some of the worst evils of the present social in- 
security and poisoned relationship between the classes. 
It will check the progressive decay of our villages and 
lay the foundation of a juster social ordei in which 
there is no unnatural division between the ‘haves’ and 
‘have-nots’ and everybody is assured of a living wage 
and the right to freedom. And all tins would be ac- 
complished without the horrors of a bloody class war 
or a colossal capital expenditure such as would be 
involved m the mechanization of a vast continent 
like India. Nor would it entail a helpless depen- 
dence on foreign imported machinery or technical 
skill. Lastly, by obviating the necessity for highly 
specialized talent, it would place the destiny of the 
masses, as it were, in their own hands. But who will 
bell the cat ? Will the city-folk listen to me at a!l ? 
Or, will mine remain a mere cry in the wilderness? 
Replies to these and similar questions will depend 
more on lovers of education hung in cities than on 
me 

Hanjan, 9-10-’37, p 293 

As to the necessity and value of regarding the 
teaching of village handicrafts as the pivot and (it 
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of education I have no manner of doubt The method 
adopted in the institutions m India I do not call 
education, i c , drawing out the best m man, but a 
debauchery of the mind , It mfoims the mind any- 
how, whereas the method of tiammg the mind 
through village handicrafts from the very beginning 
as the central fact would piomote the real, disciplined 
development of the mind resulting m conservation of 
the intellectual energy and indirectly also the spiritual 

Hanjan, 5-6-’37, p 131 

In my scheme of things the hand will handle 
tools before it draws or tiaces the writing Tire 
eyes will read the pictures of letters and words as they 
will know other things m life, and the ears will catch 
the names and meanings of things and sentences The 
whole training will be natural, responsive, and there- 
fore the quickest and the cheapest m the land The 
children of my school will therefore read much more 
quickly than they will write. And when they write 
they will not produce daubs as I do even now 
(thanks to my teachers) but they will trace correct 
letters even as they will trace correct figures of the 
objects they may see. If the schools of my conception 
ever come into being, I make bold to say that they 
will vie with the most advanced schools m quickness, 
so far as reading is concerned, and even writing if it 
is common ground that the writing must be correct 
and not incorrect as now is m the vast majority of cases. 

Hanjan, 28-8-’37, p 225 

The Basic education is meant to transform 
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village children into model villagers. It is pnncipall) 
designed for them. The inspiration for it has come 
from the villages. Congressmen who want to build 
up the structure of Swaraj from its very foundation 
dare not neglect the children Foieign rule has un- 
consciously, though none the less surely, begun with 
the children m the field of education. Pnmaiy edu- 
cation is a farce designed without regard to the wants 
of the India of the villages and for that matter even 
of the cities. Basic education links the children, whe- 
ther of the cities or the villages, to all that is best 
and lasting m India. It develops both the body and 
the mind, and keeps the child rooted to the soil with 
a glonous vision of the future in the realization of 
which he or she begins to take his or her shaie from 
the very commencement of his or her career m school. 

Constructive Programme, (1961), p. 18 

The utteily false idea that intelligence can be 
developed only through book-ieadmg should give 
place to the truth that the quickest development of 
the mind can be achieved by aitisan’s work being 
le irnt in a scientific mannei. Tiue development of 
the mind commences immediately the apprentice is 
t< tight at ever) step why a paiticula: manipulation of 
the hand or a tool is required The problem of the 
u lcmploymcnt of students can be solved without 
d dicully, if they will lank themselves among the 
common labourers 

Hanjav, 9-1 -’3 7, p 386 

We have up to now conccntiatcd on stuffing 
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childrens’ minds with all hinds of information, without 
ever thinking of stimulating and developing them Let 
us now cry a halt and concentrate on educating the 
child properly through manual woik, not as a side acti- 
vity, but as the prime means of intellectual training 

You have to tram the boys m one occupation or 
another Round this special occupation you will tram 
up his mmd, his body, his handwriting, his artistic sense, 
and so on He will be master of the craft he learns 

Hanjan, 18-9-’37, p 261 

Literary training by itself adds not an inch to 
one’s moral] height and that character-building is 
independent of literary training. 

Young India , l-6-’21, p 172 

Let students realize that learning without courage 
is like a waxen statue beautiful to look at but bound 
to melt at the least touch of a hot substance 

Young India, 12-7-’28, p 236 

Music should form part of the syllabus of pri- 
mary education I heartily endorse this proposition 
The modulation of the voice is as necessary as the 
the training of the hand Physical drill, handicrafts, 
drawing and music should go hand in hand m order 
to draw the best out of the boys and girls and create 
m them real interest m their tuition 

Hanjan, ll-9-’37, p 250 

A wise parent allows the children to make mis- 
takes. It is good for them once m a while to burn 
their fingers 

Mahatma Gandhi — The Last Phase , Vol 1, (1956), p 44 
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I attach the greatest importance to primary 
education which according to my conception should 
be equal to the present matriculation less English. 
If all the collegians were all of a sudden to forget 
their knowledge, the loss sustained by the sudden 
lapse of the memory of say a few lakhs of collegians 
would be as nothing compared to the loss that the 
nation has sustained and is sustaining thiough the 
ocean of darkness that surrounds three hundred 
millions. 

Hanjan, 31-7-’37, p. 197 

If such education is given, the direct result will 
be that it will be self-supporting. But the test of 
success is not its self-supporting character, but that the 
whole man has been drawn out through the teaching 
of the handicraft m a scientific manner. In fact I 
would reject a teacher who would promise to make 
it self-supporting under any circumstances. The self- 
supporting part will be the logical corollary of the 
fact that the pupil has learnt the use of every one of 
his faculties. If a boy who works at a handicraft 
for three hours a day will surely earn his keep, how 
much more a boy who adds to the work a develop- 
ment of his mind and soul! 

Hanjan, ll-6-’38, p 143 

English is today admittedly the world language. 
I would therefore accord it a place as a second, 
optional language, not m the school, but m the 
university course. That can only be for the select few 
— not for the millions. . . It is our mental slavery' 
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that makes us feel that we cannot do without English. 
X can never subscribe to that defeatist creed. 

Hanjan, 25-8-M6, p 284 

I must not be understood to decry English or its 
noble literature The columns of the Hanjan are 
sufficient evidence of my love of English. But the 
nobility of its literature cannot avail the Indian 
nation any more than the temperate climate or the 
scenery of England can avail her India has to 
flourish in her own climate, and scenery, and her own 
literature, even though all the three may be inferior 
to the English climate, scenery and literature We 
and our children must build on our own heritage. 
If we borrow another, we impoverish our own We 
can never grow on foreign victuals. I want the 
nation to have the treasures contained in that language 
and, for that matter, m other languages of the world, 
through its own vernaculars I do not need to 
learn Bengali in order to know the beauties of Rabin- 
dranath’s matchless productions I get them through 
good translations Gujarati boys and girls do not 
need to learn Russian to appreciate Tolstoy’s short 
stories They learn them through good translations 
It is the boast of Englishmen that the best of the 
world’s literary output is m the hands of that nation 
m simple English inside of a week of its publication 
Why need I learn English to get at the best of what 
Shakespeare and Milton thought and wrote ? 

Hanjan , 9-7-’38, p 177 

I do not believe that the State can concern itself 
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or cope with religious education. I believe that re- 
ligious education must be the sole concern of religious 
associations. Do not mix up religion and ethics. I 
believe that fundamental ethics is common to all 
religions Teaching of fundamental ethics is un- 
doubtedly a function of the State. By religion I have 
not m mind fundamental ethics but what goes by the 
name of denommationalism. We have suffered 
enough from State-aided religion and a State Church. 
A society or a group, which depends partly or wholly 
on State aid for the existence of its religion, does not 
deserve or, better still, does notliaveany religion worth 
the name. 

Hanjan, 23-3-’47, p 76 

“Should religious instruction form part of the 
school curriculum as approved by the State? Do you 
favour separate schools for children belonging to 
different denominations for facility of religious instruc- 
tion? Or should religious mstructon be left in the 
hands of private bodies? If so, do you think it is 
right for the State to subsidize such bodies?” 

I do not believe m State religion even though the 
whole community has one religion. The State inter- 
ference would probably always be unwelcome. 
Religion is purely a personal matter. There arc in 
reality as many religions as minds. Each mind has 
a different conception of God from that of the other. 

I am also opposed to State aid, partly or wholly, 
to religious bodies. For I know’ that an institution 
or group which docs not manage to finance its own 
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religious teaching, is a stranger to Hue religion This 
does not mean that the State schools would not give 
ethical teaching. The fundamental ethics are 

common to all religions 
Hanjan, 16-3-’47, p 63 

A curriculum of lehgious mstiuction should 
include a study of the tenets of faiths other than one’s 
own Foi this purpose the students should be trained 
to cultivate the habit of understanding and appre- 
ciating the doctrines of various great lebgions of the 
woild in a spirit of reverence and broad-mmded tol- 
erance This if properly done would help to give 
them a spiritual assurance and a better appreciation 
of their own religion There is one rule, however, 
which should always be kept m mind while studying 
all great religions and that is, that one should study 
them only through the writings of known votaries of 
the respective religions 

Young Indta, 6-12-’28, p 406 

Real education has to draw out the best from 
the boys and girls to be educated This can never 
be done by packing ill-assorted and unwanted infor- 
mation into the heads of the pupils It becomes a 
dead weight crushing all originality m them and 
turning them into mere automata 
Hartjan, l-12-’33, p 3 

The suggestion has often been made that m order 
to make education compulsory, or even available to 
every boy or girl wishing to receive education, our 
schools and colleges should become almost, if not wholly, 
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self-supporting, not through, donations or State aid 
or fees exacted from students, but through remunerative 
work done by the students themselves. This can only 
be done by making industrial training compulsoiy. 
Apart from the necessity which is daily being more 
and more recognized of students having an industrial 
training side by side with literary training, there is in 
this country, the additional necessity of pursuing 
industrial training m order to make education directly 
self-supporting. This can only be done when our 
students begin to recognize the dignity of labour and 
when the convention is established of regaidmg 
ignorance of manual occupation a mark of disgrace. 
In America, which is the richest country in the 
world and where, therefore, perhaps there is the least 
need for making education self-supporting, it is the 
most usual thing for students to pay their way wholly 
or partially. . . 

If America has to model her schools and colleges 
so as to enable students to earn their scholastic ex- 
penses, how much more necessary it must be for our 
schools and colleges ? Is it not far better that wc 
find work for poor students than that wc pauperize 
them by providing free studentships'* It is impossible 
to exaggerate the harm we do to India’s youth 
by filling their minds with the false notion that 
it is ungentlemanly to labour with one’s hands and 
feet for one’s livelihood or schooling. The harm done 
is both moral and material, indeed much more moral 
than material. A fiec scholniship lies and should’ 
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lie like a load upon a conscientious lad’s mind through- 
out his whole life No one likes to be reminded in 
after life that he had to depend upon chanty for his 
education Contranly where is the person who will 
not recall with pride those days if he had the good 
fortune to have had them when he worked m a 
carpentry-shop or the like for the sake of educating 
himself — mind, body and soul'* 

Ttung India, 2-8-’28, p 259 

The aim of university education should be to 
turn out true servants of the people who will live and 
die for the country’s freedom. I am therefore of 
opinion that university education should be co- 
ordinated and brought into line with basic education. 

Hartjan, 25-8-’46, p 283 

I would revolutionize college education and re- 
late it to national necessities. There would be 
degrees for mechanical and other engineers They 
would be attached to the different industries which 
should pay for the training of the graduates they 
need Thus the Tatas would be expected to run a 
college for training engineers under the supervision 
of the State, the mill associations would run among 
them a college for training graduates whom they 
need Similarly for the other industries that may 
be named Commerce will have its college There 
remains arts, medicine and agriculture Several pri- 
vate arts colleges are today self-supporting The 
State would, therefore, cease to run its own Medical 
colleges would be attached to certified hospitals As 
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they are popular among moneyed men they may be 
expected by voluntary 'contributions to suppoit medical 
colleges And agricultural colleges to be worthy of 
the name must be self-supporting I have a painful 
experience of some agricultural graduates Their 
knowledge is superficial They lack practical ex- 
perience. But if they had their apprenticeship on farms 
which are self-sustained and answer the requirements 
of the country, they would not have to gam ex- 
perience after getting their degrees and at the expense 
of their employers. 

Hanjan, 31-7-’37, p. 197 

There seems to be a mania for establishing new 
universities m the provinces Gujarat wants one for 
Gujarati, Maharashtra for Marathi, Carnatic for 
Kannad, Orissa for Oriya, Assam for Assami and what 
not I do believe that there should be such univer- 
sities if these rich provincial languages and the people 
who speak them are to attain their full height. 

At the same time I fear that we betray ourselves 
into undue haste in accomplishing the object. The 
first step should be linguistic political redistribution of 
provinces Their separate administration will natu- 
rally lead to the establishment of universities where 
there are none . . . 

There should be a proper background for new 
universities. They should have feeders in the shape 
of schools and colleges which will impart instruction 
through the medium of their respective provincial 
languages Then only can there be a proper 
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University is at the top. A majestic top can only be 
sustained if there is a sound foundation. 

Though we are politically free, we are hardly free 
from the subtle domination of the West I have no- 
thing to say to that school of politicians who believe 
that knowledge can only come from the West Nor 
do I subscribe to the belief that nothing good can 
come out of the West I do fear, however, that we 
are unable as yet to come to a correct decision m 
the matter It is to be hoped that no one contends 
that because we seem to be politically free from 
foreign domination, the mere fact gives us freedom 
from the more subtle influence of the foreign language 
and foreign thought Is it not wisdom, does not 
duty to the country dictate, that before we embark 
on new universities we should stop and fill our own 
lungs first with the ozone of our newly got freedom ? 
A university never needs a 'pile of majestic buildings 
and treasures of gold and silver What it does need 
most of all is the intelligent backing of public opinion. 
It should have a large reservoir of teachers to draw 
upon Its founders should be far-seeing 

In my opinion it is not for a democratic State to 
find money for founding universities If the people 
want them they will supply the funds Universities 
so founded will adorn the country which they repre- 
sent Where administration is m foreign hands, what- 
ever comes to the people comes from top and thus 
they become more and more dependent Where it 
is broad-based on popular will, everything goes from 
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bottom upward and hence it lasts. It is good-looking 
and strengthens the people. In such a democratic 
scheme money invested m the promotion of learning 
gives a tenfold return to the people even as a seed 
sown m good soil returns a luxuriant crop. Univer- 
sities founded under foreign domination have run m 
the reverse direction. Any other result was peihaps 
impossible. Therefore, there is every reason for being 
cautious about founding new universities till India 
has digested the newly-acquired freedom. 

Hanjan, 2-ll-’47, p. 392 

I have never been an advocate of our students 
going abroad. My experience tells me that such, on 
return, find themselves to be square pegs m round 
holes. That experience is the richest and contri- 
butes most to growth which springs from the soil. 

Hanjan, 8-9-*46, p. 308 

The dry knowledge of the three R’s is not even 
now, it can never be, a permanent part of the vil- 
lagers’ life. They must have knowledge given to them 
which they must use daily. It must not be thrust 
upon them They should have the appetite for it. 
What they have today is sometlung they neither 
want noi appreciate. Give the villagers village arith- 
metic, village geography, village histor}, and the 
literary knowledge that they must use daily, i c. 
leading and writing letters, etc They will treasure such 
knowledge and pass on to the other stages. Thev have 
no use for books which give them nothing of drily use. 

Hanjan, 22-6**40, p 173 



chapter 77 

MEDIUM OF EDUCATION 

I find daily proof of the increasing and conti- 
nuing wrong being done to tlic millions by our false 
de-Indianizmg education. 

We seem to have come to think that no one can 
hope to be like a Bose unless he knows English I 
cannot conceive a grosser superstition than this. No 
Japanese feels so helpless as we seem to do ... 

The medium of instruction should be altered 
at once, and, at any cost, the provincial languages 
being given their rightful place. I would prefer tem- 
porary chaos in higher education to the criminal 
waste that is daily accumulating. 

Hanjan, 9-7-’38, p 177 

Education through a foreign language entails 
a certain degree of strain, and our boys have to pay 
dearly for it. To a large extent, they lose the capa- 
city of shouldering any other burden afterwards, for, 
they become a useless lot who are weak of body, 
without any zest for work and mere imitators of the 
West. They have little interest m original research 
or deep thinking, and the qualities of courage, perse- 
verance, bravery and fearlessness are lacking. That 
is why we are unable to make new plans or carry 
out projects to meet our problems. In case we make 
them we fail to implement them. A few who do 
show promise usually die young . . . 

525 
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We, the English-educated people, alone are 
unable to assess the great loss that this factor has 
caused. Some idea of its immensity would be had if 
we could estimate how little we have influenced the 
general mass of our people. 

The school must be an extension of home, there 
must be concordance between the impressions which 
a child gathers at home and at school, — if the best 
results are to be obtained Education through the 
medium of a strange tongue breaks the concordance 
which should exist Those who break tins relation- 
ship are the enemies of the people even though their 
motives may be honest. To be a voluntary victim 
of this system of education is as good as the bctiayal 
of our duty to our mothers. The harm done by this 
alien type of education does not stop here, it goes 
much further. It has produced a gulf between the 
educated classes and the masses The people look on 

us as beings apart from them 

True Education, ( 1962 ), pp 12-13 

It is my considered opinion that English edu- 
cation m the mannei it has been given has emascu- 
lated the English-educated Indian, it has put a 
severe strain upon the Indian students’ neivous 
energy, and has made of us imitatois. The process 
of displacing the vernaculars lias been one of the sni- 
dest chapters in the British connection R< mmoh n 
Rni would have been a greater reformei, nd Lol- 
matna Tiluk would have been .« gre. tu scholar, 
if the> had not to stait with the handicap of having 
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to think m English and transmit their thoughts 
chiefly m English Their effect on their own people, 
marvellous as it was, would have been greater if they 
had been brought up under a less unnatural system 
No doubt they both gained from their knowledge of 
the rich treasures of English literature But these 
should have been accessible to them through their 
own vernaculars No country can become a nation 
by producing a race of imitators. 

Young India, 27-4-’21, p 130 

English is today studied because of its commer- 
cial and so-called political value Our boys think, 
and rightly m the present circumstances, that with- 
out English they cannot get Government service 
Girls are taught English as a passport to marriage. 
I know several instances of women wanting to learn 
English so that they may be able to talk to English- 
men m English I know husbands who are sorry 
that their wives cannot talk to them and their 
friends in English I know families m which Eng- 
lish is being made the mother tongue. Hundreds 
of youth believe that without a knowledge of English, 
freedom for India is practically impossible. The canker 
has so eaten into the society that m many cases, 
the only meaning of education is a knowledge of Eng- 
lish All these are for me signs of our slavery and 
degradation It is unbearable to me that the verna- 
culars should be crushed and starved as they have 
been I cannot tolerate the idea of parents writing 
to their children, or husbands writing to their wives, 
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not in their own vernaculais but in English. 

Young India, l-6-’21, p. 177 

The foreign medium has caused bram fag, put 
an undue strain upon the nerves of our children, 
made them crammers and imitators, unfitted them for 
original work and thought, and disabled them for 
filtrating their learning to the family or the masses 
The foreign medium has made our children practi- 
cally foreigners m their own lands. It is the greatest 
tragedy of the existing system. The foicign 
medium has prevented the growth of our verna- 
culars. If I had the powers of a despot, I would today 
stop the tuition of our boys and girls through a 
foreign medium, and require all the teachers and 
professors on pam of dismissal to introduce die change 
forthwith. I would not wait for the preparation of 
text-books. They will follow the change. It is an 
evil that needs a summary remedy. 

Young India, I-9-’2l, p 277 

Among the many evils of foreign rule, this 
blighting imposition of a foicign medium upon the 
youth of the countiy will be counted by history as 
one of the greatest. It has sapped the energy of the 
nation, it has shortened the lives of the pupils. It 
has estranged them from the masses, it has made 
education unnecessaiily expensive. If this process is 
still persisted in, it bids fair to rob the nation of its 
soul The sooner, therefore, educated India shales it- 
self free from the hypnotic spell of the foreign medium, 
the better it would be for them and the people. 

Tetr-g Irdia, 5-7-’28, p 224 



CHAPTER 78 

TO STUDENTS 

Character cannot be built with, mortar and 
stone It cannot be built by hands other than your 
own The Principal and the Professor cannot give 
you character from the pages of boohs, Charactcr- 
buildrag comes from their very lives and really speak- 
ing, it must come from within yourselves 

With Gandhxji in Ceylon, (1928), pp. 89*90 

Put all your knowledge, learning, and scholarship 
in one scale and truth and purity m the other and 
the latter will by far outweigh the other. The miasma 
of moral impurity has today spread among our 
school-going children and like a hidden epidemic is 
working havoc among them All your scholarship, 
all your study of the scriptures will be m vam if you 
fail to translate their teachings into your daily life. . . 

If teachers impart all the knowledge m the 
world to their students but inculcate not truth and 
purity among them, they will have betrayed them 
and instead of raising them set them on the down- 
ward road to perdition Knowledge without cha- 
racter is a power for evil only, as seen m the instances 
of so many talented thieves and ‘gentlemen rascals’ 
m the world 

Young India, 2l-2-’29, p. 58 

As to the use of the vacation by students, if will they 
approach the work with zeal, they can undoubtedly 
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do many things. I enumerate a few of them : 

1. Conduct night and day schools with just a 
short course, well-conceived, to last for the period of 
the vacation. 

2. Visit Hanjan quarters and clean them, tak- 
ing the assistance of Hanjans if they would give it. 

3. Taking Hanjan children for exclusions, 
showing them sights near their villages and teaching 
them how to study Nature, and generally interesting 
them m their surroundings, giving them by the way 
a working knowledge of geography and lustoiy. 

4. Reading to them simple stories from the 
Ramayana and the Mahabhaiata. 

5. Teaching them simple Bhajans 1 . 

6 Cleaning the Hanjan boys of all the dut that 
they would find about their persons and giving both 
the grown-ups and the children simple lessons in hygiene. 

7. Taking a detailed census m selected areas of 
the condition of Hanjans. 

8 Taking medical aid to the ailing Hanjans. 

This is but a sample of what is possible to do 
among the Hanjans. It is a list lnuricdly made, but 
a thoughtful student will, I have no doubt, add many 

other items. 

Hanjan, l-4-’33, p. 5 

You aie the hope of the future. You will be called 
upon, when you arc dtschaigcd from your colleges 
and schools, to enter upon public life to lead the pool 


1 Devotional «on?s 
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people of this country I would, therefore, like you, 
students, to have a sense of your responsibility and 
show it m a much more tangible manner It is a 
remarkable fact, and a regrettable fact, that m the 
case of the vast majority of students, whilst they en- 
tertain noble impulses during their student days, 
these disappear when they finish their studies The 
vast majority of them look out for loaves and fishes. 
Surely, there is something wrong m this There is one 
reason which is obvious Every educationalist, every 
one who has had anything to do with the students, 
has realized that our educational system is faulty. 
It does not correspond to the requirements of the 
country, certainly not to the requirements of pauper 
India There is no correspondence between the edu- 
cation that is given and the home life and the village 
life. 

Young India, 8-9-’27, p 297 

These are not necessities of life There are some 
who manage to take ten cups of coffee a day Is it 
necessary for their healthy development and for keep- 
ing them awake for the performance of their duties > 
If it is necessary to take coffee or tea to keep them 
awake, let them not drink coffee or tea but go to sleep 
We must not become slaves to these things But the 
majority of the people who drink coffee or tea are 
slaves to them. Cigars and cigarettes, whether 
foreign or indigenous must be avoided. 

Cigarette smoking is like an opiate and the cigars 
that you smoke have a touch of opium about them. 
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They get to your nerves and you cannot leave them 
after wards How can a single student foul Ins mouth 
by converting it into a chimney? II you give up 
these hubitn oi nmol mr tigar* and cigarettes and 
drinking coffer and tea you will find out lot yourselves 
how much you air abb to sue. 

A drunkard m Tolstoys story is hesitating to 
execute his design of murder so long ns he lias not 
smoked 1m cigar. But he puffs it, and then gets up 
smiling and saying, “What a coward am I >” talcs the 
dagger and does the deed. Tolstoy spoke from expe- 
rience. lie has written nothing without having had 
personal experience ot it. And lie is much more 
against cigars and cigarettes than against dunk But 
do not male the mistake* th.it between drink and 
tobacco, drink is a Icssei evil No. If cigarette is Beelze- 
bub then dunk is S'ten * 

Tcir.f Jrdta, 15-9-’27, p 315 

The students should be, above all, humble and 
correct. . . . The greatest to remain great has to be 
the lowliest by choice. If I can speak from my know- 
ledge of Hindu belief, the life of a student is to cor- 
respond to the life of a Sannjast up to the time his 
studies end He is to be under the strictest discip- 
line. He cannot mnirvy noi indulge in dissipation. 
He cannot indulge in diinks and the like His beha- 
viour is to be a pattern of exemplary sclf-restiamt. 

Hanjan, 7-9-’47, p. 314 



SECTION XD: UNTO THIS LAST 

CHAPTER 79 

UNTO THIS LAST 

I stand by what is implied m the phrase, ‘Unto 
This Last’. That book marked the turning point m 
my life We must do even unto this last as we would 
have the world do by us 

Hanjan, 17-ll-’46, p 404 

And I know that God is found more often m the 
lowliest of His creatures than m the high and mighty. 
I am struggling to reach the status of these I cannot 
do so without their service. Hence my passion for 
the service of the suppressed classes. And as I cannot 
render this service without entering pohtics I find 
myself in them Thus I am no master I am but a 
struggling, erring, humble servant of India and there- 
through of humanity. 

Hanjan, ll-9-’24, p 298 

And He hath His footstool where live ‘the hum- 
ble, the lowliest and lost’. Spinning, therefore, for 
such is the greatest prayer, the greatest worship, the 
greatest sacrifice 

Young India, 24-9-’25, p 331 

God alone is great We his creatures are but 
dust Let us be humble and recognize the place of 
the lowliest of His creatures Krishna honoured 
Sudama in his rags as he honoured no one else 

Young India , 26-12-’24, p 423 
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D ithlmnnrtiy v; !•> one of the millions of nanus by 
which hum. itut\ liu>w> God who is unnamtabli and 
unfathomable in human mulct .landing, anti it means 
God of the poor, God appealing in the hearts of the 
poor - 

U're Iris, p 110 

I tcatl Ruslan’s Unto This Iy:st during a train 
journey to Dtiib'n and it gripped me immediately. 
I s iw clearly that, if mankind v/as to progress and to 
realise the ideal of equality and biotherhood, Jt must 
adopt and net on the principle of ‘Unto Tins Last’. 
It must talc along with it even the dumb, the halt 
and the lame 

//cryc”, 25-C-MG, p. 201 

I have always held that social justice, even unto 
the least and the lowliest, is impossible of attainment 
by force I have further believed that it is possible by 
proper training of the lowliest by non-violent means 
to secure redress of the w'rongs suffered by them That 
means is non-violent non-co-operation 

Hartjan , 20-4-M0, p. 97 

I am working for winning Swaraj . for those 
toiling and unemployed millions who do not get 
even a square meal a day and have to scratch along 
with a piece of stale roti and a pinch of salt. 

Young India , 26-3-’31, p. 53 

I think of the poor of India every time I draw 
a thread on the wheel The poor of India today have 
lost faith m God, more so in the middle classes or 
the rich. For a person suffering from the pangs of 
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hunger, and dcsnii.^ nothing hut to fill his belly, his 
belly is his God. To him anyone who gives him bread 
is Ins Mastci Through him he may even see God. 
To give alms to such persons, who are sound m all 
their limbs, is to debase oneself and them What 
they need is some hind of occupation, and the occu- 
pation that will give employment to millions can 
only be hand-spinning . I have described my 
spinning as a penance or sacrament. And, since I 
believe that where there is pure and active love for 
the poor thcic is God also I see God m every thread 
that I draw on the spinnmg-wheel 
Young Indio, 20-5-’26, p 187 

I will give you a talisman. Whenever you are m 
doubt, or when the self becomes too much with you, 
try the following expedient 

Recall the face of the poorest and the most help- 
less man whom you may have seen and ash yourself, 
if the step you contemplate is going to be of any use 
to him Will he be able to gam anytlung by it? Will 
it restore him to a control over his own life and des- 
tiny? In other words, will it lead to Swaraj or self- 
rule for the hungry and also spiritually starved mil- 
lions of our countrymen? 

Then you will find your doubts and your self 
melting away. 

This Was Bapu, (1959), p. 46 



CIIAP1LP. 00 

AD1VASIS 

The Adivasis me the ongm.d inhabitants whose 
material position is pci hap, no bcttei than that of 
IL'ujum and who have long been victims of neglect 
on the pait of the so-called high classes. The Adivasis 
should have found a special place in the constructive 
pi ogi amine. Non-mention was an oversight. . . . 
The Christian missionary has been more or less in 
sole occupation of the field. Great as his labour has 
been it has not piospertcl as u might have because 
ofhis ultimate aim being the Adnasts’ conversion to 
his fold and then becoming dc-Inchnmzcd. Anywav 
no otic who hopes to construct Swaraj on the founda- 
tion of non-Molcnce can nffoid to neglect even the 
least of India’s sons Adivasis ate too numerous to 
be counted among the least. 

Hay an, 18-1 -’12, p. 5 

Adivasis have become the fouitccnth item in the 
constructive piogiamme. But they are not the 
least m point of impoi tancc. Our country is so vast 
and tlie laces so vaned that the best of us m spite 
of evciy effort cannot know' all there is to know of 
men and their condition. As one comes upon layer 
after layer of things one ought to know as a national 
servant, one realizes how difficult it is to make good 
our claim to be one nation whose every unit has a 
living consciousness of being one with every other. 

Hanjan , 15-2-’42, p. 38 
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CHAPTER 81 

LANDLESS LABOUR AND HARIJANS 

The Ktsati or the peasant whether as a landless 
labourer or a labouring proprietor comes first. He 
is the salt of the earth which rightly belongs or should 
belong to him. not to the absentee landlord or Z amn ~ 
dar But in the non-violent way the labourers cannot 
forcibly eject the absentee landlord He has so to 
work as to make it impossible for the landlord to 
exploit him. 

Mahatma, Vol VI, (1953), p 364 

Harijan means ‘a man of God’ All the religions 
of the world describe God pre-eminently as the Friend 
of the friendless, Help of the helpless and Protector 
of the weak. The rest of the world apart, m India 
who can be more friendless, helpless or weaker than 
the forty million or more Hindus of India who are 
classified as ‘untouchables’ ? If therefore any body 
of people can be fitly described as men of God they 
are surely these helpless, friendless and despised 
people 

Hanjan, ll-2-’33, p 7 

Swaraj for me means freedom for the meanest of 
our countrymen If the lot of the Panchama 1 is not 
improved when we are all suffering it is not likely 
to be better under the intoxication of Swaraj 

Toung India, 12-6-’24, p 195 

1 Literally, belonging to the fifth caste, an outeaste 
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It is idle to t.dk o! Swaraj so long ns we do not 
piotect the weak and the helpless oi so long ns it is 
possible fui a single Swaraj tit to mjuic the feelings 
oi any uuhvidual. Swaraj means that not a single 
Hindu 01 Muslim shall loi a moment airogantly 
think that he can ctttsh with impunity meek Hindus 
oi Muslims. Unless this condition is fulfilled we will 
gam Swaraj only to lose it the next moment. We 
.ue no bettei than the Inutcs until we ha\c pinged 
out selves of the sins we have committed against our 
weaken biethien 

So long as the Hindus wilfully rcgaid untoucha- 
btiitv as pail of then religion, so long as the mass 
of Hindus considn it a sm to touch a section of their 
brethren, Swaraj is impossible of attainment. 

Young India, 4-5-’21, p 143 

Untoucliability is not a sanction of religion, it is 
a device of Satan. The devil has always quoted 
scriptures But scriptures cannot transcend reason 
and truth. They aie intended to purify reason and 

illuminate truth. 

Young India, 19-1-’21, p. 22 

A man’s Karma 1 is responsible for what he is, 
they say. But my Karma does not compel me to 
throw stones at a sinner. Religion is made to uplift 
and not to keep a man crushed under the weight 

of his Karma. 

Young India, 22-9-21, p. 302 
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A religion that establishes the worship of the 
cow cannot possibly countenance or warrant a cruel 
and inhuman boycott of human beings And I should 
be content to be torn to pieces rather than disown 
the suppressed classes Hindus wall certainly never 
deserve freedom, nor get it if they allow their noble 
religion to be disgraced by the retention of the taint 
of untouchability And as I love Hinduism dearer than 
life itself, the taint has become for me an intolerable 
burden Let us not deny God by denying to a fifth 
of our race the light of association on an equal 
footing. 

Young India, 6-10-’21, p. 319 

The moment we have restored real living equality 
between man and man, w r c shall be able to establish 
equality between man and the whole creation "When 
that day comes we shall have peace on earth and 
goodwill to men 

Ilanja,, 28-3-*3G, p 51 

The Bhnngit have hitherto done their work un- 
compl uningh, and therefore the caste men hr\c not 
cared to know how these ha\c scracd socicta for 
centuries If wc had not regarded these sonants of 
society as ‘untouchables’, wc would not base shut 
our c%cs upon than or their worl Having chosen 
to do so and basing confined them to infernos, wc 
oursehes daily descend to these infernos called pri- 
vies and do not c«rc to lool at the dirt about us 

o- to nonce tin sun! tint pen <des these places 

Il'n.c-, 10 3 *33, p 4 
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The ideal Bhangi of my conception would be a 
Brahmin par excellence f possibly even excel lum. It is 
possible to envisage the existence of a Bhangi without 
a Brahmin, But without the foimcr the latter could 
not be. It is the Bhangi who enables society to live. 
A Bhangi docs foi society what a mothci does for her 
babv. A mothei washes her baby of the dirt and 
insures his health. Even so the Bhangi protects and 
safeguards the health of the entire community by 
maintaining sanitation lor it. The Brahmin's duty is 
to look after the sanitation of the soul, the Bhangi's 
that of the body of society. But there is a difference 
m practice; the Brahmin geneially docs not live up to 
his duty, the Bhangi does willy-nilly no doubt. Society 
is sustained by scvcial services. The Bhangi con- 
stitutes the foundation of all services. 

And yet our woebegone Indian society has 
bianded the Bhangis as a social pariah J , set him down 
at the bottom of the scale, held him fit only to 
receive kicks and abuse, a creature -who must subsist 
on the leavings of the caste-people and dwell on the 
dung-heap. He is without a friend, his very name 
has become a term of reproach. This is shocking. It 
is peihaps useless to seek the why and wherefore of 
it. I certainly am unawaie of the origin of the in- 
human conduct, but I know this much that by look- 
ing down upon the Bhangi we — Hindus, Mussalmans, 
Christians and all have deserved the contempt of the 
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whole world. Our villages have today become scats 
of dirt and msamtation, and the villagers come to an 
early and untimely death. If only we had given 
due recognition to the status of the Bhangi as equal 
to that of a Brahmin as m fact and justice he 
deserves, our villages today no less than their in- 
habitants would have looked a picture of cleanliness 
and order We would have to a large extent been 
free from the ravages of a host of diseases which 
directly spring from our uncleanliness and lack of 
sanitary habits 

I therefore make bold to state without any manner 
of hesitation or doubt that not till the invidious dis- 
tinction between the Brahmin and the Bhangi is re- 
moved, will our society enjoy health, prosperity and 
peace, and be happy. 

Hanjan, 28-ll-’36, p 336 
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